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PREFACE. 

THE  obfervations,  contained  in 
the    following  pages,     were 
made  during  the  time  that  I 
lived  in  Jamaica,  or  while  I  attended 
fome    part  of  the  army  in  America. 
The  materials  were  collected  between 
the  years  1774  and   1782;    and  the 
prefent  performance  would  have  been 
offered  to  the  public  before  this  time, 
had  I  fooner  found  leifure  to   attend 
to  the  bufinefs  of  publication.     The 
infufficiency  of  Dr.   Hillary's  work, 
the  moft  efteemed  book  on  the  difeafes 
of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  only  one 
with  which  I  was  acquainted  while  t 
remained  in  that  country,  furnifhed  me 
with  a  motive  for  the  undertaking ;  a 
motive, .  which  may  be  thought,  per- 
haps, no  longer  to  exift,  as  two  trea- 
ties have  been  publifhed  lately  by  Dr. 

A  %  Hunter 
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Hunter  and  Dr.  Mofeley,  exprefsly  on 
the  difeafes  of  which  I  have  written. 
I  might  remark,  that  the  prefent  at- 
tempt, fuch  as  it  is,  was  nearly  com- 
pleted before  the  treatifes  to  which  I 
allude  came  to  my  hands.  The  views 
which  they  afford  of  fevers,  as  they 
differ  from  each  other,  fo  they  like- 
wife  differ  from  thofe  which  I  have 
ventured  to  advance.  I  have  weighed 
their  merits  maturely,  and  cannot  fay 
that  I  difcover  any  information,  which 
gives  me  caufe  to  change  thofe  opi- 
nions which  I  had  formed,  or  which 
renders  the  publication  of  the  prefent 
work  unneceflary.  I  may  obferve  that 
Dr.  Hunter  details,  with  candour  and 
perfpicuity,  the  mode  of  pradice, 
which  was  followed  by  the  mod  re- 
fpe&able  medical  people  of  Jamaica, 
at  the  time  that  I  lived  in  the  ifland. 
He  perhaps  prescribes  the  bark  in 
larger  quantities,  than  was  then  cuf- 

tomary ; 
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tomary;  but  I  do  not  perceive  any 
thing  in  the  plan  of  treatment  effentially 
new :    neither  will  Dr.  Mofeley,  tho' 
he  purfues  innovation  with  great  eager- 
nefs,  be  better   able  to  eftablilh  his 
claim   to   original   difcoveries.     The 
plentiful  and  long  continued  purging, 
on  which  he  places  a  confiderable  {hare 
of  his  merit,  has  been  a  favourite  prac- 
tice with  numbers  for  many  years  paft ; 
and  the  free  ufe  of  the  lancet,  which 
he  recommends  fo  much  in  fevers, 
was  employed  in   feveral  diftri&s  of 
Jamaica,  before  this  authour's  name 
was   known.     Dr.  Spence,  a  practi- 
tioner of  fome  eminence  at   Lucca, 
in  the  Weftern  extremity  of  the  iiland, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  (I  believe  in  the 
year  1776)  with  a  view  to  enforce  its 
iafety  and  utility,    in  promoting  the 
cure  of  the  general  clafs  of  febrile  dif- 
eafes.     The  publication  was  well  re- 
ceived, arid  ferved  to  remove  the  dread 

of 
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of  the  lancet,    which  fome  people  till 
then  had  falfely  entertained. 

I  have  thus  explained  the  motive 
which  induced  me  to  write;  and  I 
leave  it  to  people  of  experience  to  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  have  executed 
the  tafk.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that, 
when  I  firft  intended  to  prepare  my 
obfervations  for  the  infpe&ion  of  the 
public,  I  had  no  other  defign  than  to 
mention  fuch  circumftances  in  the  hif- 
tory  and  cure  of  fevers,  as  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  known.  Having 
fpent  the  earlier  part  of  my  life  in  ii- 
tuations,  which  did  not  admit  of  a 
continued  plan  of  ftudy,  I  had  not  till 
lately  much  acquaintance  with  the 
opinions  of  medical  writers.  About 
four  years  ago,  when  I  found  a  fettled 
abode,  I  began  occaiionally  to  look 
into  the  works  of  the  ancient  phyfi- 
cianSr  In  examining  Hippocrates,  I 
difcovered  fuch  a.  fimilarity  in  the  fe- 
vers 
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Vers  of  the  Archipelago,  with  thofe  of 
Jamaica,  that  I  fufpended  my  defign 
of  publifhing,  till  I  mould  have  given 
that  authour's  writings  a  careful  peru- 
(al.  I  foon  was  convinced  that  many 
obfervations,  which  I  had  confidered 
as  my  own,  were  actually  known  to 
this  father  of  phyfic  ;  and  though  I 
was  probably  difappointed  in  being  an- 
ticipated  in  offering  fomething  new  to 
the  public,  I  was  frill  gratified  by  the 
coincidence  of  remark,  that  gave 
me  a  confidence  in  my  accuracy, 
which  otherwise  I  djurft  not  have  af- 
fumed.  After  I  had  carefully  pe- 
rufed  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  I 
confulted  and  compared  fuch  other 
of  the  Greek  phyficians,  as  1  was 
able  to  procure.  I  even  defcended 
with  a  nmilar  examination  to  the 
prefent  times ;  but  as  my  collection 
of  medical  writers,    particularly   of 

modern  ones,  is ,  fmall,  I  have  pro- 
bably 
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bably  omitted  fome,  who  ought  to 
have  been  mentioned,  or  perhaps 
advanced  obfervations  as  my  own, 
which  in  reality  belong  to  others. 
If  I  have  done  fo,  I  mutt  be  allowed 
to  fay,  that  I  have  done  it  without 
confcioufhefs. 

It  may  appear,  perhaps,  that  I 
have  treated  the  opinions  of  great 
names  with  too  little  reiped :  but  if 
fads  have  at  any  time  occurred  to  me, 
which  contradict  eftablifhed  theories, 
I  mould  hope  that  thefe  fads  will  be 
examined  before  they  are  reje&ed. 
No  medical  authority  ought  to  prevail 
over  the  certain  evidence  of  truth.  I 
am  not  confcious  of  having  mifrepre- 
fented,  for  the  fake  of  a  theory,  the 
minuted  circumttance  of  what  I  have 
actually  feen ; — if  I  have  been  miftaken 
in  any  inflance  in  forming  conclu- 
fions,  I  (hall  receive  the  correction  of 
my  inaccuracies  with  gratitude. 

CHAP. 


CHAP.       I. 

OP    THE    GENERAL    CHARACTER  OF    THE 
REMITTING    FEVER   OF    JAMAICA* 

A  S  it  is  perfe&ly  well  known,  that  fevers, 
■*^  which  are  cflentially  in  themfelves  the 
fame  difeafe,  vary  in  their  appearances,  from 
difference  of  climate  and  feafon,  it  would  be 
very  fuperfluous  to  attempt  any  proof  of  what 
is  fo  generally  acknowledged.  Even  Hippo- 
crates, who  lived  more  than  two  thoufand 
years  ago,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  this  fad.  (i)  This  induf- 
trious  phyfician,  as  we  learn  from  many  paf- 
fages  in  his  works,  not  only  v hi  ted  the  va- 
rious iHands  in  the  iEgean  Sea;  but  travelled 
likewife  into  various  parts  of  the  adjacent 
continents.  (2)  The  motive  of  his  journeys, 
we  are  taught  to  believe,  was  principally  to 
obferve  the  different  fituation  of  places,  and 
to  'mark  their  correfpOnding  difeafes.  He 
has  defcribed  very  fully,  in  a  curious  and 
ufeful  treatife,  the  effedts  of  air  and  local 
iituation  on  the  human  frame;  and  in  the 
hi/lory  of  fevers,    related  in  the  books  of 

B  Epidemics, 
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Epidemics,  has  feldorn  forgotten  to  mention, 
not  only  the  general  conftitution  of  the  fea- 
fons  with  refpedt  to  difeafes ;  but  likewife  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  where  his  obfervations 
were  more  particularly  made.  The  fpecies 
of  fevers,  it  is  true,  that  are  found  in  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates  are  extremely  mul- 
tiplied ;  yet  this  authour  feems  ftill  to  have 
been  clearly  of  opinion,  that  difeafes,  which 
are  effentially  the  fame,  affume,  in  fome 
refpe&s,  a  different  appearance  in  the  ifland 
of  Thafus,  and  at  Abdera,  on  the  contiguous 
coaft  of  Thrace*  Obfervations  to  the  fame 
effedt  have  been  made  by  many  others  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world ;  nor  is  the  fadl  ca- 
pable of  being  better  illuftrated  in  any  country 
than  in  Jamaica ;  where  a  very  fmall  change 
of  place,  or  the  ordinary  revolution  of  feafons, 
are  often  obferved  to  influence  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  appearances  of  the  common  en- 
demic of  that  ifland.  But  this  obfervation,— 
that  local  fituation  and  the  change  of  feafons, 
are  the  caufe  of  varieties  in  the  appearances 
of  the  fame  difeafe,  has  been  fo  long  known, 
that  it  is  almoft  unfieceflary  to  mention  it; 
nor  would  it  have  been  repeated  now ;  unlefs 
to  obviate  any  objections  which  might  be 
made  to  the  hiftory,  that  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  fhould  it  not  be  found  exadlly 

to 
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to  correfpond,  with  that  which  has  been  ob- 
ferved  by  others,  who  have  lived  in  the  other 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies,  or  in  other  parts 
of  Jamaica ;  or  perhaps  even  in  the  fame  part 
of  Jamaica,  at  a  different  period  of  time.  It 
is  pre  fumed,  indeed,  that  the  fame  funda- 
mental di  ft  in  <ft  ions  of  fever  obtain  in  every 
illand  within  the  tropics ;  yet  the  description 
that  is  given  in  this  place,  (it  may  not  be 
unneceffary  to  mention),  is  affirmed  to  be 
ftriftly  ex  ad,  only  in  the  diftridt  about  Sa- 
vanna la  Mar ;  and  that  only  for  a  Short  fpace 
of  time:  viz.  from  the  year  1774  to  the  year 

1778. 

The  fever,  that  chiefly  prevailed  at  Sa- 
vanna la  Mar  during  the  period  mentioned 
above,  was  ufually  mild  in  its  Symptoms,  and 
more  regularly  remitting  in  its  form  than  I 
underftood  the  endemic  difeafe  to  be  in  moil 
other  parts  of  the  ifland.  To  what  circum- 
stances in  the  local  fituation  this  might  be 
owing,  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Sa- 
vanna la  Mar  is  Situated  clofe  by  the  fea :  its 
particular  fcite,  and  the  furrounding  country 
to  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  is  perfectly 
level ;  whilft  in  confequence  of  its  being 
open  to  the  fea  on  the  eaft,  it  is  vifited  early, 
and  constantly  by  a  Salutary  and  refreshing 
breeze.     Ther*  is  a  fmall  rivulet,   indeed, 

B  2  which, 
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which,  lofing  itfelf  almoft  entirely  in  mud, 
forms  a  morafs  that  partly  furrounds  it  on 
the  north.  From  vicinity  to  this  morafs  the 
fituation  of  Savanna  la  Mar  has  been  fuf- 
pe&ed  to  be  unhealthy ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in 
fadt.  The  fea  at  high  water,  particularly 
in  the  fpring  tides,  overflowing  the  fwampy 
ground,  contributes  in  a  great  meafure,  per- 
haps, to  diminifh  the  more  ufual  noxious 
qualities  of  the  marfh  exhalation.  (3)  The 
opinion  of  many  eminent  writers,  however, 
is  not  altogether  favourable  to  this  idea  ;  but 
there  feems  to  be  reafon  to  doubt,  whether 
the  opinion  formed  by  thofe  writers  in  this 
inftance,  is  the  refult  of  accurate  and  careful 
obfervation;  or  if  it  is  merely  a  fuggeftion 
of  theory.  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  way 
of  thinking,  as  I  have  never  found  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Salt-marfhes,  in  the  different 
parts  of  America  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  vifiting,  lefs  heathful  than  the  reft 
of  the  country: — on  the  contrary,  they  were 
frequently  more  fo. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  particular  dcfcrip- 
tion  of  the  fever,  that  chiefly  prevailed  in  the 
diftridt  of  Savanna  la  Mar,  it  may  not  be  fu- 
perfluous  to  give  the  outline  of  its  charadler, 
that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  trace  its 
refemblance  with  the  fevers  of  other  climates, 

and 
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and  to  determine  its  place  in,  the  general  clafs 
of  febrile  difeafes.  The  common  fever  of 
Savanna  la  Mar,  which,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  was  ufually  mild  in  its  fymptoms,  and 
regular  in  its  form,  feems  to  be  properly 
ranked  with  thofe,  that  fir  idly  fpeaking  are 
called  remitting.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
boundaries  between  remittents  and  intermit- 
tents,  if  a  fixed  boundary  adtually  exi/b. 
The  paroxyfms  of  the  fever  of  Jamaica  are 
obferved,  in  many  inftances,  to  terminate  in 
more  perfeft  re  millions  than  the  paroxyfms 
of  the  endemic  of  North  America ;  which  is 
known  to  be  fundamentally  an  intermitting 
difeafe.  Hence  authors  generally  are  of 
opinion,  that  all  the  difference  which  appears 
to  take  place  in  thofe  fevers,  depends  merely 
on  an  accidental  caufe:  viz.  on  the  greater  or 
lefs  heat  of  the  climate.  I  fhall  not  be  po- 
fitive  that  it  is  not  fo;  yet  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  certain  appearances  incline  me 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  fubfifts,  between 
the  endemic  of  Jamaica  and  the  endemic  of 
North  America,  a  difference,  in  fome  degree, 
fixed  and  eflential.  I  cannot  pretend  to  af- 
certain  the  difference  prccifely  j  or  to  offer  a 
conjedhire  about  the  modification  of  the 
morbid  caufe  in  which  it  confifts;  yet  the 
following  circumftances  give  reafon  to  be- 

B  3  lievc 
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licve  that  to  a  certain  degree  at  leaft  it  ac- 
tually takes  place.  The  common  fever  of 
Jamaica,  for  inftance,  was  not  only  difpofed 
to  terminate  of  its  own  accord;  but  it  was 
difpofed  to  terminate  on  certain  critical  days, 
often  at  an  early  period,  and  by  figns  of  crifis 
too  clear  to  be  miftaken :  neither  did  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  in  the  manner  at  leaft  in  which 
it  was  managed,  ever  cut  fhort  its  courfe  with 
certainty*  The  endemic  of  America  on  the 
contrary  often  lafted  long.  It  frequently, 
indeed,  changed  to  another  difeafe  after  a 
length  of  time;  but  no  period  could  be  af- 
ligned  for  its  natural  termination.  The  ligns 
of  crifis,  it  may  likewife  be  remarked,  were 
fo  obfcure  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  with 
the  clofeft  attention ;  at  leaft  for  my  own  part 
I  will  own,  that  after  an  experience  of  feveral 
years,  and  the  greateft  care  in  obferving  the 
minuteft  circumftances,  I  never  yet  was  able 
to  fay  with  confidence,  that  the  endemic  of 
America,  particularly  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, was  gone  not  to  return  again,  till  the 
hour  of  its  return  was  paft :  neither  did  the 
Peruvian  bark,  though  its  effedts  were  fo 
equivocal  in  the  fever  of  Jamaica,  fcarcely 
ever  fail  of  flopping  the  progrefs  of  this 
difeafe.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
complaint,    which  ftridlly  ipeaking  is  called 

the 
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the    intermittent,   or  ague  and  fever,    can 
fcarcely  be  (aid  to  belong  to  Jamaica ;  at  leaf): 
it  was  not  known  at  Savanna  la  Mar.     In  the 
courfe  of  four  years  I  did  not  once  obferve  it ; 
and  thofe,  who  had  lived  much  longer  at  this 
place,  affured  me  they  had  never  feen  an  in- 
fiance  of  it ;  unlefs  in  perfons  who  were  newly 
arrived  from  aguifh  countries.     This  is  a  fad: 
of  fome  importance,  as  it  (hews  to  us,  that, 
though  the  proper  intermittent  is  not  the  en- 
demic difeafe  of  the  country,  it  is  ftill  capa- 
ble of  exifling  in  the  climate: — no  weak  ar- 
gument, that,  the  two  difeafes  of  which  we 
have  been  fpeaking,  actually  do  poffefs  fome 
difference  in  the  modification  of  the  general 
caufe,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  the  pre- 
cife  bounds  and  limits  of  it. 

Thecircumftances  which  I  have  mentioned 
might  incline  us  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the 
fever  of  Jamaica,  and  the  common  endemic 
of  America  are  not  exa&ly  the  fame  difeafe  -, 
that  is,  that  though  they  depend  on  the  fame 
general  caufe;  yet  that  this  caufe  undergoes 
fome  fixed  and  permanent  modification  in 
thofe  different  climates,  fo  that  an  effential 
difference  actually  arifes.  But  though  this 
really  appears  to  be  the  cafe ;  yet  I  muft  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  reigning  epidemic  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  America,   often  lofes 

B4  its 
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its  diftin&ive  marks  of  intermiffion  in  the  hot 
months  of  fummer;  whilft  it  approaches,  in 
other  refpefts,  fo  near  to  the  fever  of  Jamaica, 
as  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  with  difficulty. 
This  was  particularly  the  cafe  at  Ebenezer 
in  Georgia,  in  the  year  1779,  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  A  cold  fit  was 
feldom  obferved  in  this  place;  unlefs  perhaps 
in  the  firft  attack;  lownefs,  languor,  head- 
ach,  pain  of  the  back,  and  other  difagreeable 
feelings  remained  even  in  the  moft  perfedl 
remiflions:  the  difeafe  was  likewife  much 
difpofed  to  terminate  of  its  own  accord  :  on 
the  ufual  critical  days,  frequently  by  figns  of 
crifis,  that  were  far  from  being  obfeure:  yet 
though  thefe  refcmblances  were  fo  very 
ftriking,  the  fever  of  Ebenezer  was  perfectly 
under  the  controul  of  Peruvian  bark,  which 
was  not  exa&ly  the  cafe  with  that  of  Ja- 
maica. I  muft  remark,  however,  that  bark 
was  ufed  with  a  freedom  in  America,  that  I 
never  thought  of  attempting  in  the  Weft 
Indies. 

But  though  it  ftill  may  be  thought  doubt- 
ful by  fome,  whether  the  autumnal  fever  of 
aguifh  countries,  and  the  endemic  fever  of 
Jamaica  are  charadleriftically  different,  or 
efTentially  the  fame  difeafe;  yet  it  is  not  fo 
difficult  to  trace  a  fpecific  refemblance,  be- 
tween 
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tween  this  fever  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the 
prevailing  endemic  of  the  iEgean  Sea.     The 
fever  defcribed  in  the  Epidemics  of  Hippo- 
crates has  every  ftriking  feature  of  the  difeafe 
which  is  the  fubje^t  of  the  following  treatife. 
The  general  chara&er  is  the  fame ;  the  courfe 
and  mode  of  termination  are  often  alike.     If 
the  duration  is  fometimes  different,  it  is  pro- 
bably much  owing  to  the  more  decifive  prac- 
tice of  the  moderns  :    for  though  it  remains 
uncertain,    whether  a  remedy  has  yet  been 
difcovered,  which  abfolutely  cuts  fhort  the 
fever  of  Jamaica  in  the  midft  of  its  courfe ; 
yet  no  doubt  remains,  that  there  are  various 
modes  of  treatment,    which  may,    and  ac- 
tually do  render  the  ordinary  changes  of  the 
critical  days,  decidedly  critical.  The  fevers  of 
the  ^Egean  Sea,  as  defcribed  by  Hippocrates, 
and  of  Minorca,  as  defcribed  by  the  accurate 
CJeghorn,  bear  the  neareft  refemblance  to  the 
endemic  of  Savanna  la  Mar.     The  fevers  of 
Italy,  of  different  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Afia,  as  defcribed  by  various  writers,  as  well 
as  the  fever  of  America,  of  which  I  have  had 
perfonal  experience,  however  obfeure  their 
remiffions,  feem  rather  to  be  degenerated  in- 
termittents,  than  the  difeafe  defcribed  in  the 
following  pages.      But   that  I  may  not  be 
thought  to  infift  too  much  on  this  opinion, 

which 
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which  few,  perhaps,  may  confider  as  of  much 
confequence,  I  (hall  relate  the  hiftory  of  the 
fever  of  Savanna  la  Mar,  as  accurately  as  I 
can,  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine,  whether 
it  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  intermittent  de- 
generated into  a  remitting  form,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  greater  heat  of  the  climate,  or 
allowed  to  poflefs  fomething  charaderiftic  in 
its  own  nature. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

OF    THE     DIFFERENT    TYPES    OF     PERIO- 
DICAL FEVERS. 

( i )  A  Knowledge  of  the  types  and  periods 
**^  of  fevers,  though  fo  necefiary  to  be 
well  underftood  by  thofe  who  pretend  to  cure 
the  difeafe,  has  unfortunately  been  little  at- 
tended to  by  the  pra&itioners  of  Jamaica.  In 
that  country,  I  met  with  fomc  who  were  able 
to  foretell  the  returns  of  the  fingle  tertian ;  but 
I  met  with  none,  and  I  have  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  there  actually  were  few,  who 
troubled  themfelves  about  forms  of  greater 
complication.  There  were  many,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  blinded  by  theories  of  accumu- 
lated bile,  ridiculed  altogether  the  idea  of  this 
Hated  regularity  in  the  movements  of  nature. 
To  enter  into  a  difpute  with  fuch  would  be 
labour  loft.  The  cxiftence  of  a  regular  type 
in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft  Indies  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt,  yet  we  muft  not  forget  to 
mention,  that  thofe  types  are  traced  with 
greater  difficulty  in  that  country,  where  re- 
miffions  are  obfeure,  than  in  others,  where 

every 
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every  paroxyfm  is  ufhered  in  by  a  cold  fit. 
In  Jamaica  it  is  impoflible  to  follow  them 
without  the  moil  careful  attention,  or  per- 
haps to  attain  a  clear  and  fyftematic  know- 
ledge of  them,  without  writing  down  and 
analyzing  many  of  thofe  cafes  which  occur 
in  practice.  I  remember  to  have  been  im- 
prefled  with  the  idei,  at  a  very  early  period, 
that  one  obfervation  made  by  myfelf  would  in 
reality  be  more  ufeful  than  twenty  equally 
important  in  themfelves,  which  I  only  re- 
tained in  my  memory  from  reading.  Con- 
vinced of  this  truth  I  ceafed  to  look  for  infor- 
mation in  books,  from  the  time  that  I  arrived 
in  the  Weft  Indies ;  but,  trufting  wholly  to 
my  own  experience,  wrote  down  minutely, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  fick,  the  hiftory  and 
cure  of  the  moft  important  cafes  of  fever  that 
occurred  to  me.  At  ftated  times  I  reviewed 
that  which  I  had  done,  and  arranged  under 
proper  heads  the  moft  ftriking  circumftanccs, 
that  I  found  recorded  in  my  notes.  Among 
other  unexpected  appearances  I  obferved  a 
regularity  and  order  in  the  types  of  fevers,  of 
which  at  firft  I  had  no  idea,  But  though 
the  laws  of  nature  appeared  to  be  fixed  and 
(table,  in  producing  this  varied  but  ftated  re- 
gularity of  form  j  yet  a  knowledge  of  thofe 
laws  was  not  eafily  attained.      Two  years 

were 
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Were  fpent,  and  not  fewer  than  a  hundred 
cafes  were  analyzed  before  my  views  of  the 
fubje&  were  in  any  degree  accurate.  The 
labour,  perhaps,  was  fuperfluous ;  there  be- 
ing many  authours  who  have  defcribed  mi- 
nutely every  variety  and  every  combination  of 
type  that  has  ever  been  obferved  to  take  place. 
But  as  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  writings 
of  others  at  this  period,  I  (hall  content  my- 
ielf  in  the  firft  place  with  relating  the  hiftory 
of  types  as  they  occurred  to  my  own  obfer- 
vation ;  at  the  fame  time  that  I  fhall  not  omit 
to  take  notice  occafionally  of  the  more  con- 
ftant  peculiarities,  which  are  found  in  au- 
thours of  credit,  who  have  pra&ifed  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  The  influence  of  climate 
I  may  obferve  is  of  confiderable  effedt  in  mo- 
difying the  various  forms. 

The  fingle  tertian,  the  period  of  which  is 
forty-eight  hours,  is  a  form  of  fever  that  oc- 
curred frequently  in  Jamaica,  particularly  in 
the  dry  and  healthy  feafon.  Its  courfe  was 
eafily  traced,  as  the  remiflions  were  often 
diftinft,  and  the'acceflions  fometimes  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  flight  horror  or  (hivering. 

But  though  the  above-mentioned  type  was 
by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  at  Savanna 
la  Mar ;  yet  the  double  tertian,  with  fimilar 
paroxyfms  on  alternate  days,    was  ftill  more 

com  mon, 
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common,  particularly  in  the  rainy  and  fickly 
months.  This  form  of  fever,  which  feemed 
to  confift  of  two  fingle  tertians,  that  ran  a 
feparate  and  independent  courfe,  began  ufually 
in  the  morning.  Its  hour  of  invafion  was 
from  eight  to  ten ;  and  its  acceflion  was  ge- 
nerally diftinguifhed  by  a  cold  fit.  The 
paroxyfm,  which  for  the  moil  part  was  re- 
gularly formed,  declined  after  a  continuance 
of  eight  or  ten  hours;  and  the  patient  re- 
mained free  from  fever,  not  only  during  the 
night,  but  during  the  following  day,  till  four 
in  the  afternoon,  or  later.  A  feverifh  indif- 
po  fit  ion  ufually  came  on  then,  which  con- 
tinued the  whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  the 
night.  A  remiffion  took  place;  but  it  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  a  paroxyfm  fimilar  in  its 
fymptoms,  and  manner  of  attack,  to  the 
paroxyfm  of  the  firft  day.  This  having  de- 
clined towards  evening,  the  patient,  as  for- 
merly, was  free  from  fever  during  the  night, 
and  the  day  following.  At  the  ufual  hour, 
however,  or  more  generally  before  it,  a  pa- 
roxyfm more  diftin&ly  formed  in  all  its  parts, 
and  more  violent  in  degree,  than  the  pre- 
ceding one  which  correfponded  with  it,  re- 
turned, and  continued  till  morning.  It  fub- 
fided;  and  was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  pa- 
roxyfm of  the  fifth  day,  which  declined,  as 

formerly, 
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formerly,  after  the  ufual  duration.  Such 
was  the  general  courfe  and  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe. — The  fever  of  the  odd  day,  which 
began  for  the  moil  part  in  the  morning, 
ufually  returned  later  and  later,  and  with  de- 
creafing  violence  every  fucceeding  paroxyfm  ; 
whilft  the  fever  of  the  even  day,  which  ge- 
nerally began  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  as 
ufually  returned  earlier,  and  when  this  was  the 
cafe,  frequently  encreafed  in  force.  The 
fever  which  came  on  in  the  morning  generally 
began  the  difeafe.  It  was  for  the  mod  part 
a  fever  of  complete  and  regular  paroftyfms 
from  the  firft  attack.  The  fever  of  the  even- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  was  little  more  than 
an  indifpofition  in  its  beginning ;  nor  was  its 
time  of  appearing  at  all  certain.  It  often 
was  not  perceived  till  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  day ;  fometimes  not  till  later,  neither 
was  its  continuance  of  a  fixed  duration. 
Sometimes  it  went  on  after  the  fever  of  the 
morning  had  ceafed ;  and  in  other  cafes  it 
terminated,  while  the  other  purfued  an  un- 
interrupted courfe, 

The  type,  which  was  fo  frequent  in  Tha- 
fus,  and  the  other  iflands  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
feems  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  double  tertian. 
Mention  is  made  frequently  of  fuch  a  form  in 
the   Epidemics    of    Hippocrates;     yet  the 

double 
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double  tertian  of  Hippocrates  is  dire&ly  op- 
pofite,  in  fome  refpedts,  to  the  type  which  I 
havejuft  now  defcribed.— The  evening  fever 
generally  began  the  difeafe  in  thofe  iflands : 
hence  the  great  exacerbations,  and  conse- 
quently the  crifes  were  frequently  on  the  even 
days.  Such  alfo  appears  to  have  been  fome- 
times  the  cafe  in  Minorca ;  yet  Cleghorn  ac- 
knowledges, that  a  type,  fimilar  to  that 
which  I  have  defcribed  as  prevailing  fo  com- 
monly at  Savanna  la  Mar,  was  by  much  thfc 
moft  frequent  form  of  the  above-mentioned 
ifland.  It  was  alfo,  I  may  add,  frequent  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  North  America, 
particularly  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer  and 
autumn. 

A  quotidian  type  has  been  defcribed  by  al- 
moft  every  authour,  who  has  written  on  the 
fubjed  of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers : 
neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  forms  of  difeafe 
frequently  occur,  where  the  paroxyfm  re- 
turns every  day  at  the  fame  hour,  with 
fymptoms  fo  nearly  alike,  that  an  ordinary 
obferver  can  perceive  no  difference.  Yet 
Mr.  Senac,  an  authour  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, boldly  maintains,  that  a  real  quo- 
tidian type  does  not  exift  in  nature.  The 
queftion,  perhaps-,  is  not  eafily  determined. 
I  can  only  mention  from  my  own  experience, 

that 
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that  I  have  frequently  feen  fevers  with  quo- 
tidian exacerbations  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  there 
was  no  perceivable  difference  between  them, 
cither  in  fymptoms  or  in  manner  of  attack; 
yet  I  muft  likewife  own,  that  thefe  exacer- 
bations were  generally  in  the  evenings;  and 
that  the  difeafe  was  not  in  every  refpedt  of  a 
diftinft  intermitting  form. 

I  have  no.w  mentioned  thofe  types  that  are 
moil  frequently  met  with  in  the  fevers  of  Ja- 
maica; yet  betides  thefe,  there  now  and  then 
occur  others  of  more  complicated  and  per- 
plexing forms.      Thus,    I  have  fometimes 
feen  at  Savanna  la  Mar,  a  fever,  which  feemed 
to  be  compounded  of  a  fingle  tertian  with  a 
quotidian.     In  the  fpace  of  forty-eight  hours 
there  were  three  fcparate  exacerbations,  two 
of  which  were  fo  exactly  alike,  that  it  was 
impolTible  to  perceive  a  difference ;  whilft  the 
whole  three  followed  each  other  in  fuch  an 
order  of  time,  that  to  a  fuperficial  obferver, 
there  appeared  to  be  only  one  long  paroxyfm 
of  thirty-fix  hours  or  more.   An  example  will 
make  it  more  plain.     On  Monday,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fever  was  obferved 
to  begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,    pre- 
ceded by  fome  degree  of  coldnefs  and  ihiver- 
ing.     This  paroxyfm  was  ufually  violent  in 
its  firfl  attack;   but   declined  gradually  to- 
wards evening;    though  before  it  was  gone 

C  off 
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off  totally,  another  exacerbation  commence*?,, 
which  continued  the  whole  of  the  night. 
This  likewife  abated  on  Tttefday  morning ; 
and  the  patient  remained  apparently  free  from 
fever  till  five  in  the  afternoon  or  later.  A 
paroxyfm  then  made  its  appearance,  fimilar 
to  the  paroxyfm  of  the  preceding  evening. 
It  ran  over  a  courfe  of  fimilar  duration,  and 
fcarcely  had  abated  on  Wednefday  morning, 
when  a  paroxyfm  refembling  that  of  Monday 
fucceeded  it  ;  which,  as  formerly*  declining 
towards  evening,  was  foon  followed  by  an 
exacerbation,  that  lafted  till  the  morning  of 
Thurfday.  On  Thurfday,  as  on  Tuefday, 
there  was  no  fever  till  late  in  the  afternoon; 
when  the  evening  exacerbation  returning  at 
the  ufual  hour,  proceeded  in  its  ufual  courfe* 
The  tertian  type,  fimple,  or  varioufly  com- 
pounded is  the  form  of  fever,  which  prevails 
moft  univerfally  in  all  climates.  The  quar- 
tan in  thofe  countries  where  I  have  lived  was 
rare;  and  the  exiftence  of  a  real  quotidian, 
perhaps,  is  doubtful.  To  that  compound 
form,  which  I  have  juft  now  defcribed,  I 
jfhouid  be  inclined  to  give  the  name  of  Semi- 
tertian.  (2)  It  is  exprefsly  the  difeafe,  which 
I  now  find  has  been  defcribed  under  this  name, 
by  Hoffman;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine exaftly,  if  it  is  the  Hemitritaeus  of 

the 
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the  ancients.  (3)  The  Hemitritaean  form  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Hippocrates;  but 
his  definition  is  too  looie  to  enable  us  to 
judge  precifely  of  its  nature.  It  is  in  fadt 
impoflible  to  fay  with  certainty,  whether  it  is 
to  a  type  fimilar  to  that  which  I  have  de- 
fcribed,  or  to  the  extended  and  fubintrant 
paroxyfms  of  the  double  tertian,  that  he  has 
applied  the  name.  (4)  This  laft,  indeed, 
feems  to  have  been  the  idea  of  many  of  the 
ancients,  particularly  of  Celfus  and  Agathi- 
nus. — The  phyficians  of  the  earlier  ages* 
were  lefs  curious  in  minute  diftindtions  than 
their  followers;  and  probably  applied  the 
name  of  Hemitritaeus  to  thofe  fevers,  the  pa- 
roxyfrns  of  which  were  limply  of  unufual  du-* 
ration,  no  lefs  than  to  thofe  that  were  of  a 
complicated  or  compound  nature.  This  ac- 
tually appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  for  a  great 
length  of  time ;  but  at  laft,  and  not  long  in- 
deed before  the  days  of  Galen,  the  fophiftical 
genius  of  the  profeflbrs  of  medicine,  which 
exerted  itfelf  chiefly  in  things  of  little  impor* 
tance,  multiplied  the  types  of  fevers  to  an 
endlefs  variety,  and  attempted  to  eftablifh 
diftin&ions  which  have  no  exigence  in  reality* 
Galen,  who  is  copious  in  moft  things,  has 
difcuffed  very  fully  the  fubjeft  of  types  in 
general,  and  defcribed  particularly  the  nature 
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of  the  Semitertian  at  great  length.  (5)  But 
whatever  credit  may  be  otherwife  due  jto  the 
obfervations  of  this  illuftrious  writer,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  defcription,  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  is  merely  the  refult  of  theory.  (6)  He 
has  attempted,  indeed,  to  illuflrate  his  opinion 
by  an  example ;  but  the  cafe  he  has  furnifhed 
us  with,  is  conftantly  varying  its  hour  of  at- 
tack ;  and  if  accurately  examined,  appears 
rather  to  be  a  triple  tertian,  properly  fo  called, 
than  the  form  of  fever  that  I  have  defcribed 
above.  After  the  Greeks  we  may  next  take 
a  fhort  view  of  the  Arabian  phyficians,  who, 
as  they  borrowed  much  of  their  knowledge 
from  the  writings  of  Galen,  like  wife  adopted 

his  idea  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  Semi- 
tertian,     (7)   Avicenna,    the  moil  eminent 

among  them,  has  defined  this  form  of  difeafe 
with  a  good  deal  of  precifion ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  he  has  added  any  thing  very  material 
to  the  opinions  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Galen, 
indeed,  had  difcuflcd  the  fubjedl  fo  fully,  that, 
though  fucceeding  writers  fometimes  changed 
names,  they  do  not  fcem  in  reality  to  have 
furnifhed  much  new  obfervation.  As  we 
dcfcend  to  lefs  remote  times,  Hoffman  and 
Cleghorn  are  the  moft  accurate  of  the  mo- 
derns, on  this  fubjedt,  who  have  yet  come  to 
my  hands.    (8)  The  former  defchbes  under 

the 
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the  name  of  Semi  tertian  the  exprefs  form  of 
difeafe,  that  I  met  with  in  Jamaica  ;  the  lat- 
ter refers  this  title  to  the  extended  and  fubin- 
trant  paroxyfms  of  the  double  tertian.  It  is 
with  unwillingnefs  that  I  differ  in  opinion 
from  Cleghorn,  who  has  thrown  more  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  periodical  fevers,  than  per- 
haps, all  the  writers  of  his  time  :  yet  I  can- 
not help  obferving,  that  I  never  recoiled  to 
have  met  with  an  original  Semitcrtian,  fuch 
as  that  he  has  defcribed  in  his  well-known 
treatife.  (9)  I  muft  own,  indeed,  that  I  have 
fcveral  times  feen  the  morning  fever  of  the 
double  tertian  anticipate,  fo  as  to  be  mixed 
with  the  decline  of  the  paroxyfm  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  thereby  producing  a  form  of 
difeafe,  that  could  only  be  diftinguifhed,  by 
the  mod  careful  attention,  from  one  long 
paroxyfm  of  thirty  hours  or  more  :  yet  this 
was  in  fad:,  only  a  degenerated  double  tertian, 
the  paroxyfms  of  which  became  accidentally 
mixed  with  each  other. 

The  types  which  I  have  defcribed  above 
are  all  the  varieties,  that  I  obferved  in  the 
fevers  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  yet  more  ex- 
tenfive  experience  might  have,  perhaps, 
brought  to  my  knowledge  ftill  further  com- 
plications :  for  befides  the  forms  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages,  1  had  the  opportu- 

C  3  nity, 
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nity,  in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  North 
America,  to  fee  feveral  inftaoces  of  the  triple 
tertian,  properly  fo  called.  In  forty  eight 
hours  there  were  three  feparate  paroxyfms  ; 
all  of  them  differing  from  each  other,  but 
correfponding  with  others  that  followed. — 
They  were  eafily  traced,  as  the  acceflions  in 
that  climate  were  ufually  diftinguiflied  by  a 
cold  fit.  In  Jamaica,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
plications and  irregularities  were  marked 
with  difficulty.  The  anticipation  of  type 
among  other  things  occafioned  confiderablc 
perplexity.  Thus  the  fingle  tertian,  whofe 
regular  period  is  forty-eight  hours,  often 
completed  its  revolutions  in  forty-fix.  But 
though  the  paroxyfms  frequently  returned 
one  hour  or  even  two  hours  fooner  than  the 
ufual  time ;  yet  thefe  anticipations  were  fel- 
dom  longer,  unlefs  the  difeafe  was  of  a  ma- 
lignant nature,  or  difpofed  to  change  to  a 
continued  form.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes  an- 
ticipations of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  were 
not  uncommon.  Of  the  different  forms  of 
fever  the  anticipations  of  the  fingle  tertian 
were  the  longeft  and  moft  remarkable.  It 
was  obferved,  indeed,  that  the  evening  pa- 
roxyfm  of  the  double  tertian  very  generally 
returned  before  the  ufual  hour ;  yet  this  re- 
turn was  feldom  more  tfean  an  hour  at  once $ 

nor 
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aor  did  the  time  of  invafion  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  difeafc,  fo  far  as  1  have  ot>- 
ferved,  ever  go  beyond  twelve  at  noon.  The 
morning  paroxyfm,  on  the  contrary,  fre- 
quently poflponed  ;  yet  I  have  likewife  ob- 
served it  fomctimes  to  anticipate  fix  or  eight 
hours  at  one  time ;  by  which  means,  it  en- 
croached on  the  paroxyfm  >of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  produced  the  difeafc  which 
Cleghorn  has  diftinguithed  by  the  name  of 
Semitertian.  (10)  The  obfervation  of  this 
fad:  does  not  feem  to  have  efcaped  Avicenna. 
There  undoubtedly  are  accidental  circum- 
fiances,  which  have  fome  effect  in  accele- 
rating  or  retarding  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm 
for  a  (hort  fpace  of  time  ;  yet  it  would  ap- 
pear upon  the  whole,  that  the  caufe,  why  a 
fever  anticipates  or  poftpones,  depends  upon 
fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  difeafe.  Thus,  a  fever,  which 
once  begins  to  anticipate,  generally  goes  on 
anticipating  through  a  great  part  of  its  courfe ; 
a  certain  proportion  being  frequently  pre- 
ferved  between  the  anticipations  of  the  diffe- 
rent paroxyfms.  This  was  particularly  the 
cafe  in  the  fingle  tertian  of  America.  The 
paroxyfms  of  the  fevers  of  that  country  often 
anticipated  to  a  certain  point,  by  fhort  antici- 
pations, which  bore  a  regular  proportion  to 

C  4  each 
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each  other  ;  whilft  they  were  fometimes  like- 
wife  obferved  to  poftpone,  in  the  fame  gra- 
dual manner,  towards  the  termination  •  This 
feldom  happened  in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

The  anticipations  I  have  mentioned  often 
occafion  perplexity  in  tracing  the  types  of  fe- 
vers ;  yet  the  complications  which  arife  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  have  a  ftill  more 
confiderable  effedt  in  embarrafling  the  appear- 
ances of  regularity.     Fevers  which  begin  as 
fingle   tertian,  often  continue  fuch  through 
the  whole   of  their   courfe  ;    yet   it   fome- 
times likewife  happens,  that  complicating  fe- 
vers  make  their  appearance  on  the  even  days 
for  inftance,  and  continue  longer,  or  termi- 
nate fooner  than  the  original  complaint,  in 
fuch  manner,  as  if  their  exiftence  no  way  de- 
pended on  it.    Tq  be  able  to  diftinguifli  thofe 
complications  from  the  anticipations  of  a  fin- 
gle type  is  frequently  very  ufeful,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  it  may,  in  general,  be  attained  with 
a  good  deal  of  certainty.     Thus  for  inftance, 
if  the  difeafe  is  moderate  in  its  fymptoms,  and 
without  fufpicion  of  malignity,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paroxyfm  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
before  the  ufual  time,  elpecially  if  there  is  no 
material  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  fymp- 
toms, gives  reafon  to  fufpeS  that  the  prema- 
ture 
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ture  return  is  in  reality  the  complication  of 
another  fever.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
difpafe  has  betrayed  figns  of  malignity,  or 
where  the  fymptoms  differ  from  thofe  of  the 
former  paroxyfms  only  in  a  greater  degree  of 
violence,  there  is  then  reafon  to  apprehend 
that  this  appearance  is  only  an  anticipation. 
On  the  fubjedt  of  complication  of  type,  fome 
curious  obfervations  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  (11)  Galen  and  (12)  Avicenna. 
The  opinions  of  thofe  authors,  indeed,  are 
often  mixed  with  whim  deal  theories  ;  yet  in 
many  refpe&s  they  are  fundamentally  true, 
and  highly  interefting. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  fome  utility  could 
we  learn  to  foretell,  from  the  nature  of  the 
types,  the  accidents  that  are  likely  to  happen 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  or  to  form  a 
probable  conjecture  of  the  event.  Something 
certainly  may  be  gained  if  we  obferve  with , 
attention.  Thus  I  may  remark,  that  I  ne- 
ver found  anticipations  of  one  hour  or  even 
two  to  be  of  much  confequence  in  the  fevers 
of  Jamaica,  particularly  if  they  happened  at 
an  early  period ;  yet  if  they  were  longer,  or 
did  not  happen  tUl  after  a  long  continuance 
of  the  difeafe,  they  (13)  often  indicated  an 
approaching  crifis.  On  the  contrary,  where 
the  paroxyfm  anticipated  twelve  or  fourteen 

hours 
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hours  at  one  time,  there  was  always  fufpicion  ! 
©f  danger,  at  whatever  period  this  might  hap-*  • 
pea.  It  either  indicated  danger  and  malign 
nity,  or  a  difpofition  in  the  fever  to  change 
to  a  continued  form.  Anticipating  fevers  were 
likewife  obferved  to  be  more  difpofed  to  ter- 
minate of  themfelves,  and  likewife  to  termi- 
nate more  fpeedily,  than  thofe  which  fteadily 
preferved  the  fame  hour  of  return.  This 
feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients. — 
But  farther,  as  anticipating  types  are  gene- 
rally a  fign  of  increafing  violence,  though  of  a 
piore  fpeedy  termination  ;  (o  the  poftponing  of 
the  paroxyfm,  has  ufually  been  allowed  to  in- 
dicate a  difeafe,  whofe  violence  has  begun  to 
decline.  Such  is  the  common  obfervation  : 
nor  have  I  ever  found  it  to  be  otherwife  ;  un- 
lefs  in  fome  cafes  of  weaknefs  and  ippaired 
fenfibility,  where  the  fatal  paroxyfm  did  not 
come  on  till  after  the  ufual  hour  of  attack. 

I  am  afraid  I  may  appear  to  many  as  unne- 
ceffarily  minute,  on  a  fubjed:,  which  is  not 
in  general  confidered  as  of  much  importance ; 
yet  ftill  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  fome  cir- 
cumftances  of  connexion,  between  the  hour 
of  invafion  and  the  future  type  of  the  fever, 
which  appear  to  be  not  only  curious,  but  ufe- 
ful ;  and  which,  fo  far  as  I  know,  have  not 
been  taken  notice  of  by  any  preceding' writer. 

Galen, 
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(14)  Galen,  it  is  true,  boafts  the  knowledge 
(^foretelling,  from  the  appearance  of  the  firft 
proxyfm,  the  nature  of  the  future  type  of 
tbe  difeafe ;  yet  die  hour  of  invafion  is  not 
included  among  the  number  of  thofe  figns, 
from  which  he  has  drawn  his  information.--* 
{15)  The  rules,  indeed,  which  he  has  left 
os  are  not  altogether  without  foundation ;  yet 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on  alone* 
They  have,  in  fad,  arifen  from  theories  of 
bile  and  phlegm,  rather  than  from  accurate 
and  careful  observation.  There  is  not,  per-* 
haps,  any  one  criterion  on  this  fubjed  that 
tpplies  equally  in  every  climate.  Thofe 
rules,  which  I  thought  I  had  difcovered,  are 
wily  locaL  They  varied  in  the  different 
parts  of  Jamaica,  and  in  mod  parts  of  Ame- 
rica did  not  apply  in  any  degree.  Having 
adopted,  on  my  arrival  in  the  Weil  Indies, 
the  method  of  writing  down  and  analyzing 
fach  cafes  of  fever  as  came  under  my  care, 
the  difference  of  hour,  at  which  fevers  of  a 
different  type  ufually  commenced,  ftruck  me 
as  a  matter  of  no  fmall  curiofity.  (16)  The 
fingk  tertian,  fur  inftancc,  was  conftantly 
remarked  to  begin  in  the  forenoon,  ufually 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven ;  whilft 
thofe  forms   of  difeafe,  that  were  evidently 

quotidian,  or  ftill  more  continued,  as  con- 
ftantly 
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ftantly  began  in  the  evening,  generally  fron^ 
four  to  eight.     This  feemed  to  be  a  fixed  di& 
tindtion ;  it  is  an  important  one  ;  and  fo  far 
there  was  no  ambiguity :  but  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  perhaps  impoflible,  to  difcover  fignt 
at  an  early  period,  which  were  capable  of 
diftinguifhing  the  fever,  which  continued  fim~ 
pie  in  its  form  throughout,  or  which  became 
complicated  at  a  certain  period  of  its  courfe. 
I  have  often  made  a  fortunate  conjecture ;  but 
I  believe  it  would  occafion  embarraflment, 
rather  than  afford  information,  were  I  to  at- 
tempt to  defcribe  thofe  circumftances,  which 
fometimes  determined  my  opinion.      They 
muft,  in  faft,  be  learnt  from  aftual  obferva- 
tion.     I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  (ingle 
from  the  double  tertian,  by  the  appearances 
of  the  firft  paroxyfm,  when  the  morning  fe- 
ver of  this  laft  form  begins  the  difeafe  ;  fo 
neither  is  it  eafy  to  diftinguiGi  the  double  ter- 
tian from  the  quotidian,  when  the  illnefs  com- 
mences with  the  evening  paroxyfm  of  that 
complicated  type.     This  is  a  cafe,  indeed, 
which  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  rarely 
happens ;  yet  where  it  does  happen,  the  cir- 
cumftances, with  which  the  evening  fever  is 
ufually  attended,  mark  a  further  diftin&ion. 
The  quotidian  commences  ufually  by  a  dif* 

tindt 
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f  tind  and  regular  paroxyfm ;  the  evening  fe- 
ver of  the  double  tertian,  for  the  mod  part, 
only  by  a  flight  indifpofition. 

This  connexion  which  I  have  juft  men- 
tioned, between  the  hour  of  invafion  and  the 
type  of  the  fever,  was  obferved  conflantly  at 
Savanna  la  Mar  in  Jamaica ;  but  the  famo 
rules  did  not  by  any  means  hold  true  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  continent  of  America. 
The  moft  ufual  hour  of  the  invafion  of  the 
(ingle  tertian  was  twelve  at  noon  in  that  coun- 
try ;  though  in  fome  cafes  the  paroxyfm  came 
on  fo  early  as  ten  in  the  morning,  or  fo  late 
as  two  in  the  afternoon.  Of  the  other  forms 
I  cannot  fpeak  with  any  certainty. 

But  bcfides  the  different  hour  of  invafion 
of  the  different  types,  I  muft  likewife  take 
notice  of.  fome  other  circumftances,  that 
feemed  to  be  connected  with  the  various 
forms.  The  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  for 
infiance,  was  ufually  longer  in  the  fingle  ter- 
tian than  in  the  double  tertian,  or  quotidian  ; 
and  of  the  double  tertian,  the  paroxyfm  of 
the  morning  was  ufually  longer  than  that  of 
the  evening ;  and  beiides  being  longer,  was 
generally  of  greater  violence,  at  leaft  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe.  The  cold  fit  was 
likewife  more  remarkable  in  the  fingle  ter- 
tian,  than  in  the  other  forms  of  fever. — I  do 

not 
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not  fpeak  of  the  quartan,  of  which  I  knatf  * 
but  little.     Of  the  bilious  vomiting,  fo  muck,. 
infilled  on  by  Galen  as  a  diftinguifhiijg  marfcr" 
of  the  fingle  tertian,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  fpeak  . 
pofitively.     I  can,  indeed,  affirm,  that  I  cocw  , 
fbantly  obferved  fuch  evacuations  to  be  mom 
frequent  in  the  different  forms  of  the  tertian, 
than  in  thofe  that  appeared  to  be  quotidian, 
or  that  approached  nearer  to  a  continued 
type. 

Such  were  the  types  of  the  fever  of  Ja- 
maica, and  fuch  were  the  principal  circum- 
stances that  appeared  to  be  connected  with 
them.  The  types  of  fevers  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved feem  to  be  modified  by  climate ;  and 
there  are  not  perhaps  two  different  countries, 
or  even  diftri&s  of  country,  in  which  they 
are  exa&ly  alike.  The  hour  of  invafion  of 
the  fame  form  of  difeafq  was  different  in  Ja- 
maica, and  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica :  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
a&ly  the  fame  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the  diffe- 
rent iflands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  pre- 
valence of  certain  forms  in  certain  climates, 
and  the  various  changes  of  the  form  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  of  the  feafon,  is  a  matter 
of  curiofity,  and  of  confiderable  importance 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe.     In  Jamaica  for 

inflance,  for  one  fingle  tertian,  there  were  at 

lead 
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fcaft  three  double  ones ;  whilft  in  America, 

tbe  fingle  tertian  bore  the  proportion  of  ten 

to  one,  perhaps,  to  all  the  other  forms.     In 

Ae  higher  latitudes  of  this  country,  the  fin- 
jk  tertian  was  almoft  the  only  form  which 

was  feen,  in  the  winter  months  and  in  fpring  5 
jtt  in, the  ibuthern  provinces,  particularly  in 
the  heat  of  fummer,  and  fome  times  in  au- 
tumn, the  double  tertian,  and  even  {till  more 
complicated  types  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  defcribe  the  types  of  remitting  fe- 
Ters,  as  they  occured  to  my  own  obfervation. 
I  have  likewife  attempted  to  compare  my  own 
defcriptions  with  thofc  of  other  authors  ;  fo 
that  the  reader  may,  in  fome  degree,  be  able 
to  attain  a  fyftematic  view  of  this  fpecies 
of  difeafe,  as  it  appears  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world.     The  labour  I  am  aware  will 
be  reckoned  fuperfluous  by  many ;  and  a  dif- 
cuffion  on  types,  will  probably  be  confidered 
as  partaking  too  much  of  the  fchool  of  Galen, 
*ho  is  held  in  contempt  by  the  writers  of  the 
prefent  day.     I  by  no  mjans  contend  for  the 
infallibility  of  Galen  or  the  ancients ;  yet  I 
cannot  help  believing,  that  though  they  have 
left  us  much  falfe  and  fuperfluous  theory,  they 
have  likewife  left  us  many  valuable  obferva- 
tion s, 
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tions,  on  the  nature  and  progrefs  of  febrile/ 
difeafes,  which  the  moderns  feem  to  have: 
negledted.  Though  the  theory  of  Galen  on* 
the  prefent  futyedl  is  probably  ill  founded,, 
his  obfervations  are  certainly  exadt ;  and  from 
what  I  have  myfelf  feen,  no  affertions,  which 
will  convince  me,  that  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  types  and  periods  of  fevers,  is 
not  an  effential  knowledge  to  the  pradii- 
^  tioner.  It  is,  indeed,  the  firft  ftep  ;  and  it 
is  a  ftep  of  fuch  importance,  that  our  future 
progrefs  will  neither  be  fatisfadtory  nor  fafe, 
unlefs  it  is  properly  underftood.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fpeak  from  my  own  experience. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  the  charge  of  men's 
lives  at  an  early  period  of  life.  I  had  then  no 
knowledge  of  the  types  and  periods  of  febrile 
difeafes,  and  I  muft  not  conceal,  that  the  me^ 
thod  of  treatment  I  purfued,  and  the  returns 
of  the  difeafe  fo  often  interfered,  that  though 
adtual  harm  was  feldom  done,  yet  many  op-* 
portunities  of  doing  good  were  certainly  loft. 
The  patient,  if  he  had  the  leaft  penetration, 
could  not  fometimes,  avoid  feeing,  that, 
though  I  might  be  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon routine  of  pradtice,  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  from 
which  I  had  undertaken  to  relieve  him. 

CHAP. 
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nr  HE  critical  days,    which  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  types  and  periods  of 
fevers,  come  properly  to  be  confidered  in  this 
place.     The  fubjed  is  important,  and  though 
very  fully  difcuffed  by  medical  writers,    does 
not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  fatisfaftorily 
explained  by  any  one.     If  we  attempt  to  trace 
the  dodfcrine  to  its  fource,    we  fhall  find  the 
firft  mention  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Hip- 
pocrates.    The  followers   of  this  authour's 
opinions  are  numerous;  and  the  endeavours, 
they  have  employed  in  attempting  to  eflablifh 
his  fyfiem,  have  been  ftrenuous  and  unre- 
mitting.     But   critical  days   have  unfortu- 
nately afforded  a  field  for  controverfy  in  all 
ages ;  and  there  ftill  are  many  who  maintain, 
and  others  who  as  confidently  deny  the  ex- 
igence of  any  fuch  power  in  affe&ing  the 
termination  of  febrile  difeafes.     In  the  midft 
of  this  perplexity,  a  man  who  has  had  no  ex- 
perience of  his  own  is  totally  at  a  lofs,  which 
way  to  turn.     There  are  great  names  on  both 

D  fides 
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fides  of  the  queftion,  but  clear  and  decifivc 
evidence  on  neither.  A  detail,  therefore,  of 
fuch  obfervations,  as  promife  to  remove 
many  of  thofe  circumftances  of  ernbarrafT- 
ment,  cannot  fail  of  being  ufeful,  and  I  hope 
acceptable  to  the  public.  I  am  aware,  indeed, 
that  an  attempt  to  explain  a  myftery,  which 
has  hitherto  eluded  the  refearches  of  the  moft 
eminent  phyficians,  will  not  probably  efcape 
cenfure  :~In  an  obfcure  man,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  deemed  arrogant :  neither  is  it  altogether 
without  hefitation,  that  I  undertake  the  dif- 
cuffion ;  though  very  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  I  pro- 
ceed, arife  from  a  view  of  the  cafes  of  fever 
which  came  under  my  care,  during  the  time 
I  lived  in  the  Weft  Indies.  The  principle,, 
on  which  the  critical  days  in  that  climate  de- 
pend, appears  from  the  fads  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  be  indifputably  eftablifhed; 
the  deviations  are  fatisfadtorily  accounted  for  ; 
and  the  fundamental  rules,  it  is  prefumed, 
are  fuch  as  may  be  extended  to  every  climate 
on  the  globe.  But,  I  (hall  ftate  in  a  few 
words  the  leading  circumftances,  which  have 
occurred  to  me  on  the  fubjedt.  If  they  afford 
not  light  enough  to  remove  all  the  difficul- 
ties, it  is  hoped  they  may  at  leaft  point  out  a 
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road,  by  which  thefe  difficulties  may  in  future 
be  removed. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  in  the 
firft  place,  that  I  had  heard  of  the  do&rine 
of  critical  days  in  fevers  before  my  arrival  in 
the  Weft  Indies ;  yet  I  may  likewifc  obferve, 
that  it  was  a  do&rine,  which  I  had  only  heard 
of  by  name.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and 
I  foon  found  that  the  idea  was  treated  with 
ridicule  by  practitioners,  who  very  generally 
fuppofed  the  courfe  of  the  fevers  of  Jamaica 
to  be  cut  fhort  by  bark,  or  other  powerful 
means.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  au- 
thority of  older  men,  I  found  myfelf  difpofed 
to  acquiefce  in  the  common  opinion,  that 
this  doctrine  was  only  one  of  the  fanciful 
theories  of  the  fchools ;  yet  it  was  not  long 
before  I  acquired  a  different  view  of  the  fub- 
je&.  I  foon  obferved  that  fevers  fometimes 
ceafed  before  a  fingle  grain  of  bark  was  given ; 
fometimes  after  a  few  dofes,  and  fometimes 
not  till  after  feveral  ounces.  The  obferva- 
tion  of  this  fadt  did  not  fail  to  undeceive  me. 
Under  the  circumftances  I  mention,  it  would 
have  been  the  height  of  obftinacy  to  have 
perfifted  in  believing,  that  the  cure  of  the 
fever  was  in  reality  owing  to  the  power  of  this 
celebrated  remedy.  But  though  it  was  foon 
evident,  that  the  termination  of  the  difeafe 
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depended  on  fome  other  thing  than  that  which 
was  generally  fuppofedj    yet  a  confiderable 
time  paft  over,  before  I  was  able  to  deter- 
mine what  this  fomething  adtually  was,  or 
before  I  was  able  to  afcertain  the  laws  which 
it  obeyed.     I  foon  difcovered,  indeed,  that 
fevers  had  a  general  tendency  to  terminate  on 
particular  days ;    but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1776,  that  I  difcovered  the  proportion  thofe 
days  bore  to  each  other,  or  the  fources  of  the 
many  deviations,    which    occurred.       The 
fubjeft  feemed  to  be  important ;— and   I  felt 
an  eagernefs  to  determine  a  queftion,  which 
hitherto  had  been  fruitlessly  purfued.     With 
this  view  I  wrote  down  with  care  and  atten- 
tion every  cafe  of  fever  which  I  met  with  in 
the  years  1776  and  1777;   and  in  looking 
over  the  memoranda  fometime  after,  found, 
that  the  critical  days  bore  to  each  other  the 
following  proportion:    viz.    of  fixty  cafes, 
which  terminated  favourably,  ten  terminated 
on  the  third,    ten  on  the  fifth,   twenty  on 
the  feventh,  ten  on   the  ninth,  five  on  the 
eleventh,    three  on  the  thirteenth,    and  two 
on  the  feventeenth.     Of  nine  which  termi- 
nated fatally,    one  terminated  on  the  fixth, 
one  on  the  feventh,  fix  on  the  eighth,    and 
one  on  the  tenth.     Thefe   fads  are  precife 
and  determinate ;   but  I  mull  not  forget  to 
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mention,  that  if  we  are  guided  wholly  by  ob- 
vious appearances,  there  fometimes  occur 
circumftances,  which  occafion  embarraff- 
ment.  Thus  in  the  prefent  inftances,  I  not 
only  reckoned  the  time  by  the  periods,  or  re- 
volutions of  the  difeafe,  but  I  like  wife  Am- 
plified the  complicated  types;  that  is,  I 
reckoned  every  revolution  of  the  {ingle  ter- 
tian as  forty-eight  hours,  though  it  was  often 
compleated  in  lefs ;  whilft  I  confidered  the 
correfponding  paroxyfms  of  the  double  tertian, 
only  as  the  fame  difeafe.  It  may  alfo  be 
farther  remarked,  that  the  difeafe,  which 
was  the  fubjc&  of  this  investigation,  was  of 
a  regular,  remitting  form.  Paroxyfms  and 
remiflions  were  always  difcernible,  and  figns 
of  crifis  were  generally  diftinft. 

The  ftate  of  the  critical  days,  as  repre- 
fented  above  is  literally  exadt,  where  the  com- 
plicated types  were  Amplified,  and  where 
the  time  was  reckoned  by  the  periods  of  the 
difeafe;  but  I  muft  like  wife  obferve,  that 
unlefs  this  method  of  calculation  was  adopted, 
there  occurred  numerous  inftances,  which 
feemed  to  deviate  from  the  general  rule.  In 
the  firft  place,  if  the  type  of  the  fever  was 
Angle  tertian,  which  neither  anticipated  nor 
poftponed,--and  with  paroxyfms  which  did 
not  exceed  twelve  hours  in  duration,    the 
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crifis  was  uniformly  on  an  odd  day :  yet  if  the 
type  anticipated,  and  the  fum  of  the  antici- 
pations, in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  was 
equal  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  crifis  was 
then  neceflarily  removed  to  an  even  day,  if 
the  time  was  reckoned  by  the  natural  day; 
though  ftill  on  an  odd  day,  if  reckoned  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  mentioned  above. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  type  poftponed,  while 
the  duration  of  the  paroxyfm  exceeded  or 
amounted  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  crifis 
was  necefTarily  protracted  to  an  even  day. 
But  this  was  a  cafe,  which  feldom  happened. 
In  fevers  likewife  of  the  double  tertian  type, 
the  type  which  prevailed  principally  at  Sa- 
vanna la  Mar,  there  occurred  much  feeming 
irregularity.  This  form  of  fever,  as  was  faid 
before,  feemed  to  confift  of  two  difeafes, 
which  ran  a  feparate  and  independent  courfe. 
Thus,  if  the  fever  which  began  on  the  odd 
day  was  critical;  that  is,  if  the  paroxyfm  of 
the  odd  day  terminated  the  difeafe,  the  crifis 
was  neceflarily  on  an  odd  day;  but  if  that 
fever,  the  firft  attack  of  which  was  on  the 
even  day,  confifted  of  an  equal  number  of 
paroxylms  with  the  other,  or  continued  after 
that  had  ceafed,  the  crifis  was  then  on  an  even 
day,  reckoning  from  the  beginning  of  the  ill- 
nefs,  though  ftill  on  an  odd  day,  dating  from 
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the  commencement  of  the  fecond  fever.  It 
was  the  obfervation  of  this  fadt  which  firft 
gave  me  the  idea  of  Amplifying  complicated 
types,  and  of  calculating  the  critical  days  by 
the  periods  of  the  difeafe.  The  idea  may  per- 
haps be  reckoned  fanciful;  but  experience 
has  afforded  me  fufficient  proofs,  and  it  will 
flill  afford  the  fame  to  thofe  who  take  the 
trouble  to  look  for  them,  that  the  various 
types  of  complicated  fevers  actually  run  a  fe- 
parateand  independent  courfe;  a  fadfc  when 
eftabli£hed,  which  removes  all  doubt  and  am- 
biguity from  the  apparently  varying  laws  of 
critical  days  in  the  compound  forms  of  febrile 
difeafes.  With  regard  to  the  quotidian  it  re- 
mains to  be  remarked,  that  the  crifis  was 
generally  on  an  odd  day.  It  was  likewife 
generally  on  an  odd  day  in  thofe  that  were  ftill 
more  continued  and  acute;— a  fatt  which 
feems  to  have  been  well  known  to  Avicenna. 
But  though  the  rules  I  have  mentioned  are 
clear  and  uniform,  I  mult  ftill  own,  that  I 
have  fometimes  met  with  fevers  of  a  very 
continued  kind,  which  terminated  late  on 
the  fixth,  or  rather  very  early  on  the  fe- 
venth.  The  difeafe  was  then  of  more  than 
ufual  violence  on  the  fixth:— how  far  this 
might  be  owing  to  anticipation  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  the   feventh,   accumulated  upon 
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that  of  the  fixth,    is  difficult  to  determine 
with  certainty.  , 

The  anticipation,  the  poftponing,  and 
the  complication  of  type  are  the  principal 
circumftances,  which  ufually  difturb  the  re- 
gular critical  periods  in  fevers  of  fhort  du- 
ration; yet  in  thofe  of  longer  continuance, 
there  is  ftill  another  caufe,  which  deferves  to 
be  particularly  attended  to.  In  the  fevers  of 
Jamaica,  efpecially  in  thofe  which  approached 
to  a  continued  form,  fome  very  apparent 
%  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms,  or  in 
the  mode  of  adtion  of  the  febrile  caufe,  was 
generally  obferved  on  the  feventh,  or  before 
it.  In  confequence  of  this  change,  the  order 
of  the  critical  days  was  fometimes  difturbed, 
and  appearances  were  often  produced,  which 
feemed  to  contradict  the  rules,  which  we 
have  attempted  to  eftablifh.  It  was  a  com- 
mon remark,  that  after  the  feventh  there  was 
lefs  apparent  regularity  in  the  movements  of 
nature.  This,  as  we  (hall  afterwards  at* 
tempt  to  prove,  was  the  confequence  of  a 
Jfeptenary  revolution,  which  accidentally  dis- 
turbed the  regular  order  of  the  ordinary  days 
of  crifis.  It  is  a  fadt  of  which  the  ancients 
were  not  ignorant ;  and  of  which  I  fhall  have 
occafion  to  make  frequent  ufe:  viz.  (i)  that 
a  relapfe  has  a  tendency  to  run  over  a  courfe 
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of  duration  equal  to  the  original  fever.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates ; 
but  I  may  alio  add,  that  not  only  thofe  re- 
currences of  fever,  which  are  more  properly 
ftyled  relapfes ;  but  further,  that  in  thofe  in- 
fiances,  where  the  difeafe  undergoes  any  re- 
markable change  in  the  nature  of  its  fymp- 
toms,  the  diforder  is  generally  difpofed  to 
continue  for  the  fame  length,  of  time  in  this 
new  form,  as  it  had  done  in  the  former. 
Thus  a  remarkable  change  of  fymptoms  on 
the  fifth  was  followed  by  a  crifis  on  the  ninth  ; 
fometimes,  perhaps,  only  by  another  change 
of  fymptoms  on  the  ninth,  the  final  crifis  not 
happening  till  after  another  period  of  five 
days.  In  like  manner,  a  change  of  fymp- 
toms on  the  feventh  was  often  followed  by  a 
crifis  on  the  thirteenth;  or  only,  perhaps, 
by  another  change  on  the  thirteenth,  the 
difeafe  completing  another  revolution  of  feven 
days  before  a  final  termination.  That  luch 
changes  actually  do  rake  place  at  certain  pe- 
riods, not  only  thofe  cafes  of  fever,  which 
have  come  under  my  own  care,  but  thofe  re- 
lated by  Hippocrates,  in  the  books  of  Epi- 
demics, give  fufficient  room  to  believe. 
Thus  in  every  one  of  thofe  inftances,  where 
the  hiftory  is  fo  circumftantially  detailed  as  to 
leave  it  in  our  power  to  trace  the  difeafe  in 
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its  progrefs,  it  will  conftantly  be  found,  if 
the  day  of  crifis  deviates  from  the  general 
rule,  that  a  change  of  fymptoms,  often  an 
evident  renewal  of  fever,  had  adually  taken 
place  at  fome  period  of  the  courfe.  In  this 
manner,  if  the  change  of  fymptoms  of  which 
I  fpeak  happened  on  an  odd  day,  the  odd 
days  continued  to  be  critical,  as  if  no  change 
had  been ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  paroxyfm 
of  the  odd  day  completed  its  courfe,  the  re- 
miflion  which  followed  was  often  more  per- 
fe<fl  than  ufual :— a  diftinfl:  period  was  marked 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  difeafe, —or  in  other 
words,  there  was  an  obfcure  or  impcrfed; 
crifis.  But  on  the  day  following,  which  was 
an  even  day,  a  fever  with  a  different  train  of 
fymptoms  made  its  appearance,  and  ran  over 
a  courfe,  for  the  moft  part,  equal  in  duration 
to  the  former.  If  this  change,  or  renewal 
of  the  difeafe  happened  on  the  fixth,  a  change 
or  crifis  was  not  expedted  till  the  tenth,  if  on 
the  eighth,  not  till  the  fourteenth.  I  have 
faid  juft  now,  that  relapfes  were  generally 
difpofed  to  run  over  a  courfe  of  the  fame  du- 
ration as  the  original  difeafe ;  yet  I  muft  like- 
wife  remark,  that  they  were  fometimes  alfo 
of  fhorter  continuance.  Thus  I  have  fre- 
quently obferved  a  change  of  the  nature  of 
the  fymptoms  on  the  feventh,  and  a  final 
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>n  the  eleventh;  the  renewal  of  the 
,  inftead  of  feven,  being  only  of  five 
ontinuance: 

:  above  circumftances  are  capable  of  ex- 
ig  the  ordinary  deviations  from  the  re- 
:ritical  periods,  in  the  fevers  of  the 
Indies  ;  but  I  cannot  affirm  with  the 
rertainty,  that  a  fimilar  explanation  will 
iflantly  admitted  in  the  long  fevers  of 
mntry.  I  have  however  reafon  to  be- 
that  changes  at  the  feptenary  periods 
ntly  take  place  here,  and  fometimes 
:ntly  difturb  the  critical  periods  of  the 
a.  Thofe  cafes  which  I  have  been  able 
ce  with  accuracy  give  ftrong  proofs  of 
I  {hall  relate  two  or  three  of  them  to 
is  an  illuft ration.  The  firft,  is  that  of 
ig  man,  who  had  been  ill  of  a  fever  more 
three  weeks  before  I  was  called  to  him. 
days  before  I  faw  him ;  and  after  an 
it  abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  there 
ned  a  fudden  and  unexpected  relapfe, 
ewal  of  the  difeafe.  Informed  of  this 
nftance,  I  dated  from  the  new  attack, 
sdculated  the  critical  days  in  the  manner 
i  has  been  (hewn  above.  Minute  at- 
n  difcovered  the  type,  though  it  was 
ji  obfcure  one.-- It  was  Semitertian,  ot 
was   an   exacerbation  every  evening, 
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with  a  more  evident  paroxyfm  on  the  alter- 
nate days.  A  crifis  happened  at  the  period 
I  had  forefeen;  but  it  was  not  final.  A 
fever  returned  again  in  the  evening,  different 
however  in  type,  as  well  as  in  fymptoms, 
from  the  preceding.  It  had  diftindt  quotidian 
exacerbations,  and  an  imperfect  crifis  hap- 
pened on  the  feventh.  But  in  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours,  a  coldnefs  and  fhivering 
marked  a  renewal  of  the  old,  or  perhaps  the 
invafion  of  a  new  difeafe.  The  fymptoms 
were  not  only  different  in  their  nature  from 
the  fymptoms  of  the  former;  but  they  were 
like  wife  more  violent  in  degree.  The  difeafe 
continued  in  this  form  for  feven  days,  and  the 
crifis,  which  at  laft  was  only  imperfedfc,  was 
foon  fucceeded  by  another  renewal  of  fever, 
the  beginning  of  which  was  marked  by  a  fi- 
tnilar  degree  of  coldnefs  and  fhivering.  The 
fymptorns  of  this  were  likewife  different  from 
the  preceding,  but  its  form  was  the  fame,  and 
it  ran  over  a  courfe  of  equal  duration.  The 
feptenary  revolutions  were  very  plain  in  this 
caife.  I  fhall  relate  another  in  which  they 
were  not  fo  clearly  marked,  though  they  cer- 
tainly did  ft  ill  take  place.  It  is  a  cafe  of  fever 
with  nervous  fymptoms.  On  the  feventh  a 
fediment  appeared  in  the  urine,  fome  drops 
of  blood  fell  from  the  nofe ;  and  the  abate- 
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tocnt  of  fever  was  very  evident ;  yet  it  did  not 
hft  long.     The  difeafe  recurred  again  on  the 
eighth,  and  continued  to  increafe  in  violence 
till  the  fourteenth.  A  fediment  then  appeared 
in  the  urine,  fome  drops  of  blood  fell  from 
the  nofe  as  before,  there  were  two  or  three 
evacuations  by  ftool,  which  had  been  unufual 
in  the  preceding  courfe  of  the  difeafe ;    and 
from  the  whole  appearances  I  could  not  help 
entertaining  fome  faint  hopes  of  crifis.    There 
was  indeed  an  evident  alleviation  of  the  fuf- 
fcrings;  but  it  lafted  but  for  a  fhort  time. 
Next  day  every  fymptom  was  aggravated,  and 
the  powers  of  life  feemed  to  fuffer  a  gradual 
diminution  till  the  twentieth,    when  the  pa- 
tient died.     I  do  not  recoiled:  any  inftance  of 
fever,  where  the  revolutions  were  more  ob-r 
fcure  than  in  the  prefent  cafe ;  yet  they  were 
ftill  capable  of  being  traced.     The  next  ex- 
ample I  fliall  mention  is  much  clearer.     It  is 
an  inftance  of  a  bad  fever,  of  no  difcernible 
type  in  the  beginning,  in  a  man  who  was 
confiderably   advanced   in    years.      On   the 
evening  of  the  feventh  there  was  fome  ob- 
fcure  tendency  to  crifis.      The  patient  was 
not  only  eafier  in  his  own  feelings ;  but  the 
eye  and  countenance,  which  had  been  con- 
fufed  and  clouded,  brightened  up,  and  a  fmall 
fediment  appeared  in  the  urine.     Yet  thefe 
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favourable  circumftances  were  only  of  fhort 
duration •  In  the  courfe  of  the  day  folio wiri$|? 
all  the  fymptoms  recurred,  and  the  difcatf*' 
acquired  force  till  the  evening  of  the  thir- 
teenth. The  pulfe  then  began  to  rife,  and 
continued  riling  till  the  morning  of  the  four- 
teenth, when  a  profufe  fweat  was  followed  by 
a  very  diftind:  criiis.  But  ftill  this  crifis  was 
not  final.  The  malignity  of  the  difeafe,  how- 
ever, departed,  and  the  complaint  that  re- 
mained, afluming  a  remitting  form,  totally  dis- 
appeared after  another  period  of  feven  days.  I 
fhall  only  beg  leave  to  relate  another  inftance  of 
fever,  which  occurred  to  me  lately,  and  which 
affords  a  very  curious  proof  of  feptenary  revo- 
lutions in  febrile  difeafes  of  long  continuance* 
A  young  man  had  been  ill  of  a  fever  about  a 
fortnight  before  I  was  called  to  him.  At  the 
time  I  firft  faw  him,  the  fymptoms  were  very 
violent;  but  having  abated  confiderably  in 
the  courfe  of  a  day  or  two,  I  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  a  fpeedy  recovery.  The  com- 
plaint was  almoft  entirely  gone,  when  a  new 
train  of  fymptoms  unexpectedly  making  its 
appearance,  raged  with  violence  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  declined  gradually  as  the  other 
had  done.  I  again  looked  for  figns  of  crifis, 
when  another  acceffion  on  the  feventh  from 
the  former  attack,  brought  matters  into  ftill 
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greater  danger.     Thefe  fymptoms,    though 
^  of  a-different  nature  from  the  former,  were 
violent  in  the  beginning ;  but  they  foon  began 
to  abate,  and  had  almofl  difappeared,  when 
the  attack  was  once  more  renewed  on  the  fol- 
lowing feventh.     In  this  manner  the  difeafe 
went  through  nine  feptenary  revolutions :  and 
it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,    that  the  fymp- 
toms,  which  marked  the  new  acceffion,  were 
always  different  from  thofe  of  the  acceffion 
immediately  preceding.     In  one  the  diftin- 
guifhing  fymptoms  were  a  morofe  and  ftern 
fullennefs,  in  another,  delirium,  tremors  and 
fubfultus  tendinum,--and  in  the   third,  co- 
pious liver-coloured  ftools.     Thefe  were  three 
times  feverally  repeated.     It  deferves,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  the  period  of  the 
acceffions  was  fliortened  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  difeafe.     After  it  had  continued 
nine  weeks  in  the  manner  I  have  defcribed 
above,  there  were  two  acceffion  s  of  five  days 
each ;  after  which  all  traces  of  fever  difap- 
peared. 

It  is  fufficiently  plain  from  the  fafts  which 
I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that 
the  more  ufual  irregularities  in  the  order  of 
the  critical  days,  proceed  generally  from  over- 
looking the  type  in  periodical  fevers,  or  from 
negle&ing  to  attend  to  feptenary,  and  other 

revo- 
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revolutions,  in  fuch  as  approach  more  nearly 
to  a  continued  form.  Thefe  are  the  general 
caufes  of  apparent  irregularity ;  yet  betides 
thefe,  there  are  ftill  fome  others,  which  muft 
not  be  palled  over  without  notice,  as  they 
occafionally  have  the  effett  of  producing  ap- 
parent deviations.  Thus  it  often  happens, 
that  a  difeafe,  which  appears  to  be  continued 
in  the  beginning,  changes  to  remitting  after 
a  certain  duration.  The  change  is  ufually  on 
an  odd  day,  and  on  the  day  following  the  firft 
paroxyfm  of  the  remitting  form  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, the  termination  of  which  may  be 
expedted  on  an  even  day,  if  we  date  from  the 
beginning  of  the  illnefs,  though  ftill  on  an 
odd  day,  if  we  date,  (as  perhaps  we  ought 
to  do)  from  the  time  this  change  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  difeafe  took  place.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  thofe  complicating 
fevers,  which,  happening  at  various  diftances 
of  time,  fometimes  terminate  fooner,  fome- 
times  continue  longer  than  the  original  com- 
plaint, frequently  difturb  in  appearance  the 
general  regularity  of  the  critical  periods  of 
nature.  It  happens,  perhaps,  from  a  fimilar 
caufe,  that  a  paroxyfm  of  an  unufual  kind 
fometimes  terminates  the  difeafe,  and  appa- 
rently difturbs  the  regular  periods  of  crifis. 
This  has  occurred  to  me  feveral  times  in  prac- 
tice; 
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tkc;  and  it  happened  twice  in  my  own  per- 
ioa.  The  ordinary  paroxyfm  declined  after 
the  ufual  duration :  a  new  one  fucceeded  of 
uncommon  violence,  and  very  different  in  its 
nature  from  the  former.  Its  courfe  was  of 
long  continuance,  and  it  finally  terminated 
thedifeaie. 

The  above  fadls  enable  us  to  explain  fa- 
tisfadorily  every  circumftance,  which  relates 
to  critical  days  in  fevers,  where  the  crifis  is 
clear  and  decided;  yet  Imuft  ftill  own,  that 
as  I  have  fbmetimes  met  with  fevers  where 
marks  of  crifis  were  fcarcely  perceptible  j  fo 
it  would  be  rafhnefs,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  fpeak 
pofitively  of  the  order  of  the  critical  days .  The 
patient  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  faid  to 
wade  through  the  difeafe ;  the  changes  from 
day  to  day  being  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  re- 
quired more  difcernment  than  I  can  boafl  of 
to  mark  them  with  precifion. 

The  obfervations  I  have  related,  and  the 
rules  I  have  attempted  to  eftablifh,  for  the 
better  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  critical 
days  in  fevers,  were  formed  at  a  time  when  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  prece- 
ding authours.  They  may  therefore  better 
claim  exemption  from  bias  in  favour  of  one 
fet  of  writers,  or  prejudice  againft  another. 
They  are  indeed  no  more  than  an  analyfis  of 
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fads,  which  were  collected  with  every  pof- 
frble  care,  which  are  fufficiently  circum- 
ftantial,  and  which  fpeak  beft  for  themfelves« 
They  contain,  (if  I  do  not  view  them  with  * 
partial  eye,)  fuch  information,  as  may  lead :■-* 
to  a  fatisfa&ory  explanation  of  this  myfterious 
and  long  difputed  do&rine.— 1  mud  only 
beg  leave  to  add,  that  though  I  have  every- 
where mentioned  the  pre-eminence  of  par-  N 
ticular  days  in  terminating  fevers  j  yet  it  mull 
sot  be  underftood,  that  this  power  depends 
on  a  particular  quality  of  the  days,  merely  as 
foch.  It  depends  more  evidently  on  a  certain 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  difeafe,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  the  fever  from  fomqthing 
we  do  not  in  the  leaft  understand,  feems  dif~* 
pofed  to  terminate  finally,  or  to  fuffer  a  change 
in  its  mode  of  adion.  This  therefore  brings 
us  to  the  conclufion,  that  the  critical  periods 
are  improperly  calculated  by  the  natural  day. 
The  dodrine,  in  fliort,  can  only  be  rendered 
confident  by  attending  to  the  periods  of  the 
difeafe,  by  Amplifying  complicated  types, 
and  by  marking  thofe  feptenary  or  other  re- 
volutions, which  happening  at  different  dis- 
tances of  time,  occafion  an  appearance  of  ir- 
regularity which  does  not  exift  in  reality. 

Having  related  the  refult  of  my  own  ob- 
servations on  critical  days  in  fevers,  I  (hall 

now 
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turn  endeavour  to  bring  under  one  point  of 
ricw,  the  fubftance  of  what  has  been  written 
an  the  fubjed,  by  fome  of  the  moil  celebrated 
of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  phyficians. 
That  certain  days,  or  that  portions  of  timo 
comprehended  in  a  certain  number  of  days, 
had  obvioufly  a  power  of  producing  changes 
on  the  human  frame,  appears  to  be  an  obfer- 
ration  of  high  antiquity ;  but  as  a  medical 
do&rinc,  we  are  unable  to  trace  it  farther 
than  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  Hippocrates 
has  treated  very  fully  of  the  critical  periods  of 
fevers,  in  various  parts  of  his  works;  and 
upon  the  whole,  has  amafled  a  confiderable 
body  of  information ;  though  with  lefs  pre-* 
cifion,  perhaps,  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.  The  cafes  of  the  Epidemics,  which 
we  naturally  confider  as  the  materials  from 
which  he  formed  his  general  dodtrine,  have 
fome  obvious  and  great  defeats.  The  date  is 
feldom  clearly  afcertained,  and  the  mode  of 
calculating  die  time,  does  not  feem  to  be 
fixed.  If  a  fever,  for  inftance,  begins  in  the 
evening,  or  in  the  courfe  of  the  night,  the 
day  following  is  generally  reckoned  the  firft 
day  of  the  difeafe,  by  this  authour.--But  this 
is  not  all. — Some  of  the  cafes  are  plainly  re- 
lated from  memory ;  and  others  are  only  parts 
of  caies,  related  by  different  pcrfons.     This 
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want  of  accuracy ,  where  it  is  fcarcely  poffibfe 
to  be  too  circumftantial,  neceflarily  breeds 
confufion,  and  produces  an  appearance  of  ir- 
regularity, which  does  not  actually  exift* 
Hence  we  find  inconfiftency  in  the  general 
do&rine,  as  delivered  in  different  parts  of  the 
works,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  Hippo- 
crates ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  that  circumftantial  detail  in  the  particular 
parts,  from  which  only  we  can  be  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion.  I  have  read  over  with  much 
attention  the  cafes  of  fevers,  recorded  in  the 
Epidemics  i  but  I  frequently  found  myfelf 
unable  to  trace  the  difeafe  in  its  progrefs. 
Though  evidently  fubjeft  to  periodical  move- 
ments, it  was  not  always  in  my  power  to  lay 
hold  of  the  type ;  yet  wherever  it  was  pof- 
fible  to  attain  this  exadnefs,  I  have  the  fatis- 
fa&ion  to  add,  that  I  conftantly  found  the 
movements  of  nature  to  be  uniform.  They 
were  the  fame  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, as  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.— If  they 
appeared  in  fome  instances  to  be  different,  it 
was  perhaps  principally  owing  to  this,  that 
the  Greek  phyfician  had  left  fome  part  of  the 
difeafe  undefcribed. 

From  what  I  have  juft  now  faid,  we  can 
have  no  hefitation  in  concluding,  that  the 
opinion  of  Hippocrates,  on  the  fubjedt  of 
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critical  days,   is  neither  precife  in  any  one 
fart,  nor  confident  in  the  whole.  .  The  doc- 
trine,- however,  in  its  bed  digefted  form,  is 
the  following :  viz.  (2)  That  odd  days  have 
ft  remarkable  power  in  terminating  fevers ;  but 
more  particularly,  that  the  great  critical  revo- 
lutions happen  at  quaternary  periods.    Thus, 
the  moft  eminent  critical  days,  are  the  fourth, 
the  ieventh,  the  eleventh,    the  fourteenth, 
the  feventeenth  and  twentieth.     This  is  the 
general  form  of  this  Hippocratic  do&rinej  yet 
in  this  form,  it  bears  contradiction  to  obferva- 
tions  that  are  found  in  various  parts  of  that 
ancient  authour's  works.  The  fifth  and  ninth 
are  excluded  by  this  arrangement,  from  the 
number  of  the  critical  days ;  though  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  their  great  power,  in 
terminating  febrile  difeafes. 
*   The  dodtrine  of  critical  days,  which  ap- 
peared firft  in  a  regular  form,  in  the  writings 
#f  Hippocrates,  found  numerous  and  refpeft- 
able  advocates  among  the  ancient  phyficians. 
Diocles  of  Caryftus,    Philotimus,    Hera  eli- 
des of  Tarentum,  &c.  all  bore  te/limony  to 
the  general  truth  of  the  obfervation ;  but  their 
writings  being  unfortunately  loft,  we  are  now 
ignorant  of  the  particular  fadls  and  arguments, 
by  which  they  attempted  to  fupport   their 
Opinions*      Indeed,    from  the  time  of  the 
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Perfian  invafion  of  Greece,  till  the  Roman 
arms  penetrated  into  Afia,  a  period  of  near 
four  hundred  years,  we  know  of  no  oppofitioo 
to  this  fundamental  do&rineof  the  Coan  Sage  x 
But  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  an  au- 
thour  arofe,  who  endeavoured  to  eftabltfh  hit 
own  fame  on  the  ruins  of  this  favourite 
fyflem  of  his  predecefibrs.  (3)  Afclcpiades, 
who  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  daring  genius, 
not  only  rejedted  this  apparently  well  founded 
dodtrine  of  the  ancients,  but  treated  the  idea 
of  it  with  ridicule.  His  arguments  are  in- 
genious and  acute ;  but  they  fall  fhort  of  the 
truth*  The  paroxyfms  or  exacerbations,  at 
he  juftly  obferves,  fometimes  change  to  the 
even  days,  and  confequently  the  crifis :  yet 
this,  if  properly  underftood,  does  not  deftroy 
the  generality  of  the  rules  $~if  the  method  of 
calculating  the  time,  by  the  periods  and  re- 
volutions of  the  difeafe,  be  adopted,  the  dif- 
ficulty is  perfe&ly  removed.  But  though  thia 
&d  in  reality,  was  not  unknown  to  Afclepi- 
ades  s  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  under- 
ftood die  application  of  it.  I  may  add,  that 
he  has  precipitately  rejedted  the  doctrine,  from 

the  very  circumiiance  which  eftablifhes  its 
reality. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  thing  very  ma- 
terial, on  the  prefent  fubjedt,   between  the 

time 
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time  of  Afclepiades,  and  the  days  of  Galen. 
There  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  many, 
who  adopting  the  opinion,  and  copying  the 
arguments  of  the  eloquent  Bethynian,  denied- 
altogether  the  exiftence  of  critical  periods  in 
fevers ;  whilft  others,  recurring  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Hippocrates,  maintained  their  reality 
with  no  lefs  obftinacy.  But  we  are  now  in  a 
great  meafure  ignorant,  if  thofe  writers  at- 
tempted to  fupport  their  opinions  by  any 
new  fads,  or  new  arguments.  Among  other 
misfortunes,  we  mud  regret  particularly, 
that  the  treatife  of  Aretseus  on  fevers  is  loft. 
From  what  we  know  of  this  authour's  indus- 
try, we  might  have  reafonably  expeded  ori- 
ginal information  on  the  fubjeft  in  queftion. 

Galen,  whofe  fertile  and  exuberant  ge- 
nius left  no  path  in  phyfic  unexplored,  has 
written  fully  on  this  celebrated  do&rinc.  He 
has  profefledly  adopted  the  opinion  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  laboured  much  to  explain  and 
confirm  it ;  but  unfortunately,  he  has  oftener 
overwhelmed  the  fubjeft  with  diffufe  and  te- 
dious reafonings,  than  illustrated  it  by  proofs 
from  experience  and  adtual  obfervation.  (4) 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  amidft  much  Su- 
perfluous and  unmeanning  matter,  we  find 
not  only  ufeful  information,  but  a  more  fyfte- 
matic    arrangement  of  fafts,   than  is  any 
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where  to  be  met  with*  He  has  attempted 
to  fix  with  more  precifion  the  date  of  inva- 
fion ;  he  has  efti mated  with  more  accuracy 
the  critical  power  of  the  different  days ;  %and 
further,  has  hinted  obfcurely,  that  the  time 
will  be  calculated  moft  conveniently  by  the 
paroxyfms  or  revolutions  of  the  difeafe.  In 
ihort,  this  authour,  no  lefs  than  Afclepiades, 
was  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  principal 
truths,  which  give  confiftency  to  this  doc- 
trine; but  it  is  evident,  that  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  the  full  extent  of  their  application. 
He  was  conftantly  biafled  by  the  theory  of  a 
quaternary  period;  as  without  this  predilec- 
tion, it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how  he  fhould 
have  confidered  the  fourteenth,  as  critical  of 
tertians,  where  the  paroxyfms  happen  on  the 
pdd  days,  and  where  the  termination,  as  he 
acknowledges,  conftantly  follows  the  folution 
of  a  paroxyfm.  The  latitude  like  wife  which 
he  a  flumes,  in  explaining  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities, is  much  too  great.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  reckon  either  the  beginning  or  the 
termination  of  a  paroxyfm,  as  the  critical 
period,  according  as  it  ftiall  beft  fuit  our 
theory,  it  is  eafy  to  elude  the  moft  pofitive 
teftimonies  of  experience.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  defeats,  the  different  tradts  of  Galen 
on  this  fubjedt,  deferve  to  be  carefully  read. 

The 
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The  fa£ts  they  contain,  though  fometimeg 
mifap plied,  are  often  important;  and  though 
we  are  not  always  fatisfied  with  the  reafon- 
ings  of  the  authour,  we  are  aftonif  hed  at  the 
amazing  mafs  of  learning  and  knowledge 
found  in  his  works. 

There  is  little  new  information,  on  the 
fubjeft  of  critical  days,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  thofe  Greek  phyficians,  who  were 
po/lerior  to  the  time  of  Galen.  (5)  iEtius 
Amidcnus,  indeed,  brings  into  narrower  com- 
pafs  the  fubftance  of  the  doctrines  of  his  pre- 
deceflbrs.  He  mentions  likewife,  the  moft 
material  of  thofe  circumftances,  which  influ- 
ence the  deviations  from  the  regular  crifis ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  he  has  not  fufficiently 
underftood  their  application.  Alexander 
Frallianus,  who  was  an  excellent  practitioner, 
and  a  man  of  long  experience,  paifes  over  this 
fubjed  without  particular  notice ;  and  though 
(6)  Paulus  of  iEgina  has  detailed  the  opinions 
of  Galen  in  a  more  comprefled  form,  than  they 
are  found  in  the  original  authour ;  yet  he  has 
not  added  any  new  obfervations  of  his  own. 
From  the  manner,  indeed,  in  which  he  fpeaks 
of  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  feventh  and  four- 
teenth, we  fhould  be  apt  to  believe,  that  he 
is  not  altogether  free  from  prepofleffion  in  fa- 
vour of  Pythagorean  numbers. 

It 
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It  was  reafonable  to  have  expected  informa- 
tion, on  the  fubjeft  of  critical  days,  from  the1 
writings  of  the  Arabian  phyficians.  The 
Arabians  inhabit  a  country,  where  the  pe» 
riodical  movements  of  nature  are  perhaps  more 
clearly  marked,  than  in  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. Some  diftri&s  of  their  country  like- 
wife  were  famous  for  the  fludy  of  the  fciences 
at  an  early  period,  though  it  does  not  indeed 
appear  that  much  of  this  knowledge  deicen* 
ded  in  a  diredt  channel  to  the  Arabians  of  the 
prefent  times.  The  Arabian  phyficians,  in 
many  inftances,  enriched  medical  pradice  with 
new  forms  of  remedies ;  but  they  have  for  the 
mod  part  only  adopted  the  theoretical  doc* 
trines  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  of  Galen* 
Avicenna,  the  mod  famous  among  their  phy- 
ficians, and  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  has 
Galen  conflantly  in  his  eye :  in  fhort,  he  has 
done  little  more  on  the  fubjelt  of  critical  days, 
at  leaft,  than  merely  t ran  (late  the  opinions 
and  arguments  of  the  celebrated  Greek. 
(7)  He  attempts,  indeed,  to  be  more  ex* 
plicit  in  afcertaining  the  date  of  invafion  j 
but  he  does  not  in  fad:,  go  much  beyond  his 
predecefforsj —hinting  only  obfcurely,  that 
the  critical  days  ought  to  be  calculated  from 
the  proper  formation  of  the  type,  or  the  dif- 
tindt  invafion  of  the  fever.      (8)  He  has 

added* 
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added,  however,  that  the  odd  days,  are  pro* 
perly  the  critical  days  of  the  fingle  tertian, 
and  that  the  eleventh  of  courfe,  obtains  rank 
of  the  fourteenth  in  this  difeafe. 

There  are  many  authours,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  fubjed,  fincc  the  arrival  of  fcience 
in  Europe;  but  there  are  few  that  I  have  met 
with,  who  have  thrown  light  on  it  from  their 
own  observations.  The  moft  of  them  have 
harrowed  the  opinion  from  Hippocrates ;  and 
accordingly  have  attempted  to  eftablifh  the 
truth  of  it,  on  the  fads  which  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  that  authour ;  fads,  which, 
on  enquiry,  will  fcarcely  be  found  to  be  ac- 
curate enough  to  be  made  the  bafis  of  a  ge- 
neral dodrine.  It  would  be  time  ill  fpent, 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  arguments  of  this 
numerous  lift  of  writers ;  who,  in  reality,  have 
oftener  attempted  to  fupport  their  opinions 
by  the  authority  of  Galen  and  the  ancients, 
than  by  the  fads  which  might  have  been 
found  in  their  own  experience.  (9)  From 
writers,  however,  of  this  defcription,  it  would 
be  unjuft,  not  to  feparate  Hoffman,  an  au- 
thour, who  has  related  with  candour  the  re- 
fult  of  his  own  obfervations,  in  a  pradice  of 
forty  years  and  upwards.  The  fads,  which 
Hoffman  mentions,  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  fubjed ;  yet  ftill  they  do  not  remove 

all 
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all  the  difficulty.     They  neither  eft  able  usl»':r 
form  an  eftimate  of  the  power  of  the  different 
critical  days;    neither  do  they  at  all  afiift  -at -3 
in  comprehending  the  caufe  of  the  deviations  . 
There  are  probably  other  modern  authours  : 
befides  Hoffman,  who  have  treated  of  th&  : 
power  of  critical  days  in  fevers ;    ( i  o)  buty  i 
except  Dr.  Cullen,  I  have  not  met  with  aiiy 
one,    who  has  left  any  obfervations    which 
defer ve  much  notice.      (u)This  celebrated 
phyfician  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  critical  days.     He  fubferibes  pro- 
fefiedly  to  the  arrangements  of  Hippocrates-; 
though  he  adds  likewife  the  refult  of  his 
own   obfervation,    in  the  various  kinds  of 
fevers  of  this  country. 

The  moft  eminent  of  the  ancient  and  the 
moil  fyftematic  of  the  modern  phyficians,  all 
agree  in  afcribing  to  certain  days  a  parti- 
cular power  in  terminating  fevers ;  yet  they 
do  not  fo  perfectly  coincide  in  the  arrange- 
ment they  have  given  of  thofe  days,  or  in  the 
caufes  they  have  affigned  for  the  particular 
pre-eminence.  The  inconfiftency  of  Hip- 
pocrates has,  perhaps,  been  in  fome  meafure 
the  fource  of  this  diverfity  of  opinion.  In  one 
place,  this  authour  has  ranked  the  twentieth 
as  the  proper  critical  day  in  fevers ;  in  fome 
others,  this  power  is  attributed  to  the  twenty- 
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firft.     That  the  twenty-firft  is  properly  the. 
day  of  crifis,  was  the  opinion  of  ( 1 2)  Arche- 
gencs  and  Dioclcs :  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  the  general  principle  of  the 
Hippocratic  do&rine ;  viz .  ( 1 3)  the  movements 
of  a  quaternary  period.  So  far  is  clear ;  but  as  it 
was  obferved  by  Hippocrates,    as  well  as  by 
other  authors,  that  the  twentieth  was  (till 
more  frequently  a  day  of  crifis  than  the  twenty- 
firil,i^4rK,  on  the  fourteenth,  was  intro- 
duced to  account  for  this  apparent  deviation 
from  the  general  rule.  This  idea  of  *ro*to«,  or 
accumualtion  of  one  period  on  another,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
originated  perhaps  in  the  do&rine  of  Pytha- 
goras.    It  is  adopted  by  Galen,  and  it  ap- 
pears in  reality  to  be  occafionally  true*  yet 
it  can  never  be  confidered  as  an  eftablifhed 
principle   in   the  movements  of  febrile  dif- 
eafes.     By  means  of  fuch  accumulation,  how- 
ever, Galen   has  attempted  to  eftablifh  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  twentieth,   which  he 
confiders  as  the  real  critical  day  of  Hippo- 
crates.    That  the  twentieth— (not  the  twen- 
ty-firft) is  actually  the  critical  day  of  Hip- 
pocrates, is  likewife  decidedly  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  who,  going  a  ftep  farther  than 
his  predecefibrs,  endeavours  to  fupport  his  af- 
fertion  by  fome  arguments,  which  are  entirely 

new. 
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new.     (14)  This  ingenious  authour  ha: 
the  bold  conjecture,  that  the  appearance 
the  twenty-firft,  in  the  writings  of  Hippos 
crates,  has  arifen  wholly  from  accidental  error 
in  the  original  manufcript :  but  with  all  due?  I 
deference  to  fuch  refpeftable  authority,  I  muft  | 
beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that  the  twenty-firft   : 
occurs  too  frequently  in  thole  writings,  which1 
have  been  afcribed  to  the  Coan  Sage,  to  giw 
countenance  to  the  opinion,  that  it  owes  its 
place,  as  a  critical  day,    to  carelefs  error* 
The  other  argument  is  more  ingenious ;  but 
perhaps  not  better  founded.     This  writer  ha* 
ventured  to  maintain,  that  the  type  of  febrile 
difeafes  changes  to  quartan  after  the  eleventh; 
but  I  can  fee  no  good  reafon  for  the  fuppo- 
fition.     Medical  writers  have  repeatedly  no- 
•k      ticed  inftances  of  crifis,  on  the  thirteenth, 
and  fifteenth ;  even  my  own  experience,  nar- 
row as  it  has  been,  furnifhes  me  with  fuf- 
ficient  evidence,  that  crifes  actually  do  happen 
at  the  above-mentioned  periods. 

As  thofe  days,  which  have  been  chiefly 
confidered  as  critical,  are  now  fuppofed  to  be 
fufficiently  known,  it  will  not  be  fuperfluous 
in  the  next  place,  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 
Caufes,  on  which  the  particular  pre-emi- 
nence has  been  thought  immediately  to  de- 
pend.    The  quaternary  period,    which  in 

reality 
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'eality  is  a  period  of  four,  and  a  period  of 
ihrce  days  fucceeding  each  other  alternately, 
8  the  general  principle  aflumed  by  the  an- 
ient phyficians,  to  explain  this  arrangement. 
Bat  if  we  continue  to  purfue  the  undifturbed 
movements  of  a  quaternary  period,  we  fhall 
bring  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-  firft  into  the 
order  of  critical  days,  rather  than  the  feven- 
teentb,  and  twentieth.     The  contrary  is  in 
fa&  the  cafe.     To  obviate  therefore  this  dif- 
ficulty, or  to  reconcile  obfervation  with  theory, 
a  ^nfe*  has  been  fuppofed  to  take  place  on  the 
fourteenth.     That  a  ^i**,  or  as  it  may  be 
tranflated,  the  accumulation  of  the  beginning 
of  one  period  on  the  extremity  of  another,  fre- 
quently takes  place,  cannot   be  denied ;  but 
its  appearance  is  not  determined  by  a  fixed 
law.     It  is  obferved  on  the  feventh,  on  the 
fourteenth  $    in  fliort,  on  any  day  whatever. 
The  quaternary  period,    with  «<<*dic«  on  the 
fourteenth,  is  the  only  principle  employed  by 
the  ancients  for  explaining  the  ufual  arrange- 
ment of  the  critical  days;  yet  I  muft  obferve, 
that  it  is  capable  of  doing  this,  only  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner:   it  totally  excludes  fome 
days  of  very  con  fide  rabie  power.     (15)  Dr. 
Cullen,  fenfible,  perhaps,  of  this  defeat,  fugr 
gefted  that  there  was  a  change  from  the  ter- 
tian to  the  quartan   type  on  the  eleventh. 

This 
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This  change,  it  mull  be  confefled,  explains 
with  perfeft  plaufibility  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  fourteenth,  feventeenth  and  twentieth; 
but  there  is  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  believe, 
that  it  does  not  in  fadt  take  place.  I  men- 
tioned before,  that  inftances  are  recorded  by 
medical  writers  of  crifes,  which  have  hap- 
pened on  the  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  the 
other  days,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
quartan  period ;  and  I  can  add  from  my  own 
experience,  that  where  the  difeafe  was  of  fuch 
a  kind,  that  a  type  could  be  clea  rly  traced ; 
no  fuch  change,  as  this  authour  has  fug- 
gefted,  was  ever  feen. 

Having  ventured  to  declare,  that  the  caufes, 
which  have  been  hitherto  affigned  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  certain  critical  days  in  fevers, 
are  extremely  defe&ive;  the  fadts,  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  it  is  prefumed,  may 
enable  us,  if  they  are  properly  underftood,  to 
give  a  more  iatisfadtory  explanation  of  this  An- 
gular phenomenon.  There  are  few  people 
of  experience  and  obfervation,  who  do  not 
know  that  the  tertian  is  the  moil  prevailing 
type  in  frebile  difeafes.  This,  at  firft  fight, 
gives  a  general  pre-eminence  to  the  odd  days; 
but  though  the  tertian  period  prevails  very 
generally  in  fevers,  yet  it  muft  alfo  be  re- 
membered, that  thele  revolutions  are  fome- 

times 
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times  completed  in  a  {hotter  fpace  of  time 
than  the  regular  period ;  whilft  the  types  are 
frequently  found  to  be  doubled,  or  even  more 
varioufly  combined.  In  confequence  of  tbefe 
accidents,  >  apparent  irregularities  are  often 
produced  in  the  order  of  the  critical  days ; 
though  they  nfay  be  all  fatisfadtorily  accounted 
for,  by  calculating  the  time  by  the  periods  of 
the  difeafe,  or  by  Amplifying  thofe  types 
which  are  more  evidently  complicated.  By 
attending  to  the  circumftances  I  have  men- 
tioned, all  the  difficulties  may  be  eafily  re- 
moved in  periodical  fevers ;  but  as  numerous 
inftances  of  fevers  occur,  where  no  type  can 
be  clearly  traced ;  fo  it  is  neceffary  in  fuch 
cafes  to  feck  for  fome  other  principle,  which 
may  be  capable  of  explaining  apparent  irre- 
gularities. There  very  feldom  perhaps  hap- 
pens an  inftance  of  fever  of  long  continuance, 
where  the  fymptoms  do  not  undergo  fome2  ' 
change  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  Thofe 
changes  or  revolutions  are  generally  at  con- 
fiderable  intervals,  frequently  at  an  interval 
of  feven  days.  The  circumftances  by  which 
thofe  changes  are  indicated,  are  not  by  any 
means  obfeure ;  and,  perhaps,  there  would 
not  be  great  error,  if  we  confidcred  them  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  complaint;  at 
lead  by  confidering  them  as  fuch,  the  general 
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principle  of  the  critical  days  is  preferred  con* 
fiftent  and  uniform  throughout.  I  (hall  men- 
tion fuch  explanations  as  have  occurred  moil 
frequently  in  my  own  praflice.  It  often 
happened,  that  die  fymptoms  of  the  difeaie 
underwtnta  material  change  on  the  fifth.  It 
terminated  on  the  ninth,  or  perhaps  only  put 
on  a  new  appearance  on  the  ninth,  its  final 
termination  not  happening  till  after  another 
period  of  five  days.  In  the  fame  manner,  a 
change  of  fymptoms  on  the  feventh,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  crilis  on  the  thirteenth ;  or  if  the 
change  of  fymptoms  was  not  obferved  till  the 
mnth,  the  crifis  probably  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  the  feventeenth.  Such  change 
of  fymptoms  on  the  odd  days,  (where  we  may 
lay  with  propriety  enough,  that  one  difeaie 
was  accumulated  upon  another),  there  being 
feldom  any  previous  marks  of  crifis,  was  by 
no  means  uncommon ;  yet  it  happened  ftill 
oftener,  that  the  paroxyfm  of  the  odd  day 
declined  >  the  original  difeaie  terminated  im- 
perfectly, whilft  a  new  one  began  the  day 
following,  which  was  an  even  day.  By  fuch 
accidents  the  order  of  the  days  of  crifis  was 
changed:  And  from  the  lad  mentioned caufe 
the  fourteenth,  as  a  fecond  feventh,  becomes 
remarkable  among  the  critical  periods  of 
fevers.  This  idea  of  a  fecond  feventh  oc- 
curred 
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;  to  me  many  years  ago,  and  long  be- 
was  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
xxates  or  of  Galen.  It  now  receives 
Mtion  from  the  teftimony  of  thefe  care- 
fenrers.  There  are  many,  I  make  no 
,  who  will  be  difpofed  to  treat  it  with 
le;  but  I  (hall  combat  their  opinion  with 
ler  argument  than  a  requeft,  that  they 
down  carefully  the  hiftory  of  a  tedious 

and  afterwards  review  its  courfe  with- 
rjudice  or  partiality. 
yw  only  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  fads 
i  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
are  circumftantial,  and  give  room  to 
jde,   that  by  Amplifying  complicated 

by  calculating  the  time  by  the  revolu- 
rf  the  difcafe,  or  by  beginning  to  date 
nd  time  from  thofe  great  and  remark - 
hanges,  which  happen  at  more  diftant 
Is,  a  do&rine  is  formed,  perfodtly  uni- 
and  confident  with  itfelf.  It  is  con- 
1  by  every  obfervation  which  I  have 
litherto  able  to  make.  It  is  no  more 
I  than  an  analyfis  of  thofe  feveral  cafes, 
i  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice; 
i  in  periodical  fevers  at  lcaft,  has  been 
bly  extend  ve. 

:  though  the  prevalence  of  a  tertian 
explains  fatisfa&orily  the  general  criti- 
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cal  power  of  the  odd  days ;  and  thofe  other 
circumftances,  which  I  have  likewife  taken  ' 
notice  of,  account  no  lefs  f  clearly  for  all  the  ' 
deviations,-  which  are  obferved  to  tyke  place; 
yet  if  we  attempt  to  feek  for  a  caufe  of  this 
type,  or  of  thofe  changes;  which  happeb  at 
more  diftant,  particularly  at  the  feptenary 
periods,  our  progrefs  is  foon  ft  opt.  Galen, 
who  feldom  hefitates  in  explaining  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  acknowledges  here  that 
he  was  unwillingly  drawn  to  a  difcuflion  of 
the  fubjedt.  The  queftion  undoubtedly  is  a 
difficult  one ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  muft  re- 
main for  ever  unknown.  In  the  Eaft,  where 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  not  only 
earlier  developed;  but  where  men,  from  cli- 
mate and  modes  of  life,  were  led  more  early 
to  obferve  the  motions  of  nature,  ftated  and 
periodical  movements  were  foon  difcovered  in 
the  economy  of  the  fublunary  fyftem.  Egypt, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  is  one  of  the  coun- 
tries where  thefe  revolutions  were  firfl  taken 
notice  of;  at  leaft  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  that  the  Greek  philofophers  firft  ga- 
thered the  feeds  of  natural  fcience.  Among 
the  knowledge  or  opinions,  which  thefe  fages 
carried  back  to  their  native  country,  we  may 
reckon  the  do&rine  of  the  power  of  numbers ; 
which,  though  disfigured  perhaps  by  the  me- 
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taphyfical  genius  of  the  philofopher  of  Samos, 
has  obfcrvation  in  fome  degree  for  its  bafis. 
it  does  not  concern  us  at  prefent  to  enter  into 
a  particular  difcuflion  of  this  opinion ;  but  as 
for  as  relates  to  the  fubjedl  in  queftion,  we 
cannot  refufe  acknowledging,  that  the  frame 
of  man  is  liable  to  regular  changes,  at  parti- 
cular  periods,  comprehended  in  a  certain 
number  of  days  and  hours  *  But  though  this 
general  truth  is  indifputable,  yet  there  is  no 
argument  which  leads  us  to  fuppofe,  thai 
tbofc  changes  are,  in  any  degree,  influenced 
by  an  harmonic  proportion  in  the  iimple  num- 
ber of  the  days.  Ill  founded  however  as  this 
dodrine  obvioufly  is,  it  was  in  high  fafliion 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  j 
and  feems  evidently  to  have  had  fome  influ- 
ence on  the  opinions  of  this  authour.  With- 
out fuch  a  prepoffeffion,  indeed,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive,  how  he  could  have  fabricated 
the  fyflem  which  he  has  given  to  the  world ; 
as  it  by  no  means  refults  from  the  fads  which 
axe  found  in  his  writings.  Galen  in  this,  as 
in  moft  fubje&s,  follows .  the  footfteps  of 
Hippocrates.  He  difclaims,  I  muft  confefs, 
the  pvwer  of  numbers,  (imply  as  numbers  having 
any  efielt  upon  the  moft  ufual  days  of  crifis ; 
but  he  maintains  the  influence  of  a  quater- 
nary period,  which  appears  very  plainly  to  be 
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a  remnant  of  the  do&rine  of  Pythagoras. 
However,  after  exhaufting  himfelf,  and  fa- 
tiguing his  readers  with  a  detail  of  ufelefs  con* 
je&ures,  he  at  laft  ventures  to  conclude)  that 
the  bufinefs  of  crifis  is  to  be  referred  ulti« 
mately  to  the  courfe  and  different  afpe&s  of 
the  moon.  The  opinion,  like  many  other* 
recorded  by  the  Greek  phyficians,  draw  it* 
origin  from  Egypt.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  al- 
together without  appearance  of  plaufibjlityj 
yet  I  mud  add,  that  if  the  moon  has  in  reality 
any  influence  in  this  bufinefs,  the  laws  which 
regulate  its  effe&s  are  obfcure;— indeed,  not 
in  the  leaft  under  flood.  The  conjecture  how- 
ever, fanciful  as  it  appears  to  be,  met  with 
the  general  affent  of  medical  writers,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
when  Fracaftorius,  a  man  of  ingenuity  and 
elegant  genius,  attempted  to  fubftitute  another 
in  its  place  *  though  unfortunately,  not  a  more 
probable  one  than  that  of  his  prcdeccflbrs, 
(16)  This  authour,  after  a  difplay  of  much 
learning  and  general  knowledge,  at  laft  ven- 
tures to  conclude,  that  the  power  of  the  dif* 
ferent  days  of  crifis,  depends  on  peculiarities 
in  the  laws  of  motion  of  the  different  hu- 
mours, which  give  rife  to  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  the  difeafe :  hut  with  regard  to  this 
hypothefis,  it  is  only  ncceflkry  to  remark,  that 

while 
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while  the  very  exiftence  of  the  humours  if 
doubted  with  reafon,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
in  determining  the  laws  of  their  motions. 
But  though  the  opinion  of  Galen,  and  this  of 
Fracaftorius,  are  only  vague  and  very  quef- 
tionable  conjectures;  (17)  yet  they  are  the 
only  ones,  fo  far  as  I  know,  which  have  been 
offered  to  the  public.     The  fubjedt  is  too  in- 
tricate, perhaps,  ever  to  be  explained.     For 
though  we  clearly  perceive  that  fevers  are 
ufually  of  a  ftated  duration ;  yet  we  are  un- 
able to  perceive,  whether  this  duration  de- 
pends on  lbmething  inexplicable  in  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  caufc,  which  ceafes  to 
ad,  or  changes  its  mode  of  a&ion  at  a  cer- 
tain period  y  or  to  fome  imperceptible  revo- 
lution in  die  human  frame,  which  deftroys 
in  a  given  ipace  of  time,  that  particular  ap- 
titude between  the  ft  ate  of  the  body  and  the 
morbid  caafe,   in  which  the  dUeafe  may  be 
/aid  to  confift.     This  only  we  know  with  cer* 
tainty,   that  where  the  febrile   motions  are 
violent  and  continual,    the  difeafe  haftens  to 
a  termination ;   where  they  are  languid  and 
feeble,  or  fuffer  long  interruptions,  its  du- 
ration is  often  drawn  out  to  an  undetermined 
length  of  time.     Thus  continued  fevers,  with 
inflammatory  diathefis  and  much  vafcular  ex- 
citement,   for  the  moft  part  terminate  de- 
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cidedly  in  feven  or  nine  days ;  while  thofe 
with  low  and  languid  motions,  with  long  and 
diftinft  intermiflions,    as  the   quartan,    and 

even  fometimes    the   tertian,    continue  for 

i         m 

months,  and  decline  at  laft  by  flow  and  al- 
moft  imperceptible  degrees. 

It  may  feem  that  I  have  treated  very  fully 
of  the  critical  days  of  fevers;  yet  before  leav- 
ing the  fubjcdt  altogether,  there  is  one  thing 
{till  which  requires  to  be  mentioned:— I  mean 
the  great  proportion  of  fatal  terminations, 
which  happen  on  the  even  days.  The  even 
days  were  obferved  to  be  fatal  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one,  in  thofe  fevers,  which  came 
under  my  care  during  the  time  that  I  lived  in 
Jamaica.  The  fadt,  which  is  curious  and 
hitherto,  I  believe,  unnoticed,  was  difcovered 
in  the  following  manner.  That  I  might  the 
better  trace  the  progrefs  of  nature,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  fever,  a  fubjedl  which 
then  engrofled  my  chief  attention,  I  vifitcd 
often,  and  fpent  much  of  my  time  in  the 
apartments  of  the  tick.  Among  other  things, 
I  difcovered  the  manner  in  which  death  more 
ufually  approached.  The  natural  courfe  of 
the  paroxyfm  appeared  generally  to  be  finiihed, 
or  the  a&ion  of  the  febrile  caufe  feemed  ac- 
tually to  have  ceafed.  The  lightning  before 
death,  as  it  is  termed,  which  has  been  generally 
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attributed  to  the  laft  efforts  of  dying  nature, 
was  frequently  feen  to  take  place.  This  was 
even  fometimes  fo  remarkable,  as  to  give  flat- 
tering hopes  of  a  favourable  crifis ;  yet  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  the  powers  of  life  begun 
to  fail,  and  at  laft  were  gradually  extinguished, 
like  an  expiring  taper.— The  crifis,  ftri&ly 
fpeaking,  happened  on  the  odd  days,  equally 
the  fame  in  thofe  who  died,  as  in  thofe  who 
recovered;  only  I  had  inaccurately,  accuf- 
tomed  myfelf  to  refer  the  critical  period  to 
that  moment,  where  the  figns  of  crifis  were 
firft  perceived;  in  the  other,  I  had  con  fide  red 
it  as  happening  at  the  hour  of  a&ual  death. 
Thus  it  was  obferved  in  thofe  fevers  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  even  days,  that  the 
powers  of  life,  though  irrecoverably  exhaus- 
ted, were  not  totally  extinguished  by  the  pa- 
roxyfin  of  the  odd  day.  This  paroxyfm,  in 
ihort,  ieemed  to  decline  after  the  ufuai  du- 
ration. It  left  the  body,  in  fome  meafure, 
free  from  difeaie ;  but  fo  completely  deranged 
in  the  vital  fundtiqns,  that  the  action  of  living, 
though  it  often  went  on  for  a  few  hours,  could 
not  be  continued  long.  In  this  manner,  the 
hour  of  death  was  frequently  protradted  to  the 
even  day;  yet  death  happened  fometimes  on 
the  even  days,  from  another  caufe.  The  de- 
cline of  the  paroxyfm,  which  in  many  cafes 

was 
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was  hardly  perceptible,  in  others  was  Very  ;f 
plain.     The  difeafc  terminated;    but  anew/ 
one  recurring,  after  a  fhort  interval,  {pcedStf  f 
put  a  period  to  existence.    In  the  mild  fever  f 
of  Jamaica,  death  ufually  approached  in  thfc  3 
gradual  manner  I  have  juft  deicribed;  yet  hi  ■ 
cafes  of  much  violence  and  malignity,  die 
fatal  termination  was  frequently  on  an  odd 
day.     In  fuch  cafes  the  patient  died  in  the 
height  of  the  paroxyfm,  carried  off  by  con* 
vulfions,  apoplexy,  or  other  accident. 
.    Thofe  authours,  who,  fince  the  time  of 
Afclepiades,  have  denied  the  power  of  ctu 
ticaJ  days  in  fevers,  are  numerous ;  and  many 
of  them  poflefs  considerable  authority  in  die 
medical  world*      Their  opinions,  however, 
cannot  be  con  fide  red  as  of  great  influence  in 
the  prefent  cafe,  though  they  may  aflert,  that 
they  never  have  obferved  the  pre-eminence 
of  any  particular  days  in  terminating  febrile 
difeafes  -,   fuch  an  aflfertion  means  but  little  j 
unlefs  its  authour  convinces  us,  that  he  has 
adopted  a  method  of  investigation  by  which 
thofe  regular  movements,  if  they  actually  ex- 
ited, could  not  fail  to  be  difcovered.    Troth 
in  the  prefent  Cafe,  can  only  be  known  from 
minute  and  careful  obfervation ;    but  a  train 
of  minute  obfervation  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
work  of  a  trafy  phyfician  *  and  one,  who  is 

little 
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:  employed,  has  not  fufficieat  materials 
s  pn&ice  to  engage  his  attention  to  a  con- 
td  purfuit.  I  conlider  it  as  my  own 
I  fortuoe,  to  have  been  placed  between 
two  extremes  of  tdlenefs  and  too  much 
Kiefs*  In  the  country  where  I  refidedibr 
e  time,  the  movements  of  nature  were  ge- 
illy  fo  diftindt,  as  to  be  obferved  without 
ch  difficulty ;  my  practice  likewife  was  fuf- 
mt  to  employ  my  mind,  and  not  more 
1  it  could  comprehend  eafily ;  fo  that  I 
fufficient  leifure  to  write  down,  and  to 
rft  the  obfervations  which  I  have  related 
ve.  They  afford,  if  I  miftake  not,  fome 
ts  which  are  precife  and  pointed;  and 
ich  (uperfede  a  multitude  of  arguments. 
ill  not  venture  to  fay,  that  they  remove 
the  myftery  from  this  dark  fubjeft;  but 
annot  help  flattering  myfelf,  that  they 
nt  out  a  road  by  which  we  may  continue 
inveftigations  with  fuccefs^  The  fubjeft 
critical  days  is  of  fuch  importance,  as  to 
aand  every  attention.  A  knowledge  of  it 
es  credibility  to  our  art;  whilft  ignorance 
this  refpeft  is  the  fource  of  perpetual  mif- 
:c  and  difappointment.  There  are  many 
pficians  of  the  prefent  day,  who  treat  the 
a  of  critical  days  with  ridicule ;  but  their 
rrtions  only  afford  an  argument  of  their 

.  own 
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own  precipitancy,  and  fuperficial  obfervation. 
The  man  in  reality,  who  pretends  to  cure  a 
fever,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  critical 
periods  of  nature,  is  not  lefs  prefumptuous, 
than  the  mariner,  who  undertakes  to  condoft 
a  veflel  through  the  ocean,  without  being 
inftruded  in  the  manner  of  calculating  her 
courfe. 
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CHAP.      IV. 


OF  THE  GENERAL  REMOTE  CAUSES  OF 
INTERMITTING  AND  REMITTING 
FEVERS. 

■ 

HP  HE  general  remote  caufes  of  intermit- 
'*■  ting  and  remitting  fevers  have  been  fo 
fully  invert iga ted  by  feveral  eminent  writers, 
particularly  by  the  induftrious  and  learned 
Lancifi,  that  little  remains  to  be  added :  nor 
perhaps  fhould  I  have  thought  it  neceflary, 
even  to  have  mentioned  the  fubjeft,  were  it 
not  to  take  notice  of  fome  opinions  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Pringle,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  too  precipitately ;  and  which,  I  can 
affirm  from  experience,  have  been  pernicious 
to  the  health  of  thoufands.  It  would  be  a 
veryneedlefs  oftentation  to  adduce  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancients,  to  prove  the  general 
fource  of  the  difeafe  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
the  prefent  treatife.  The  hiftorians,  no  left 
than  the  phyficians  of  every  age,  do  not  en- 
tertain a  doubt,  that  fevers  of  the  intermit- 
ting and  remitting  kind,  owe  their  origin  to 
exhalations  from  fwampy  and  moid  grounds. 

Daily' 
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Daily  experience  ftill  proves  it;  and  there. ale12 
few  men  whofe  obfervations  are  fo  circum-S31 
fcribed,  as  not  to  know,  that  it  is  in  the  neigh/ f5 
bourhood  of  fwamps,  and  near  the  banks  ofr 
frefh  water  rivers,  that  thofe  diibrders  chiefly '^ 
prevail.     But  though  it  is  only  in  the  above  ?l 
fituations,    that  intermitting  and   remitting  - 
fevers  are  more  peculiarly  epidemic ;    yet  it   : 
likewife  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  particular  circumstances  m 
foil  and  local  fituation,  the  endemic  of  all 
champaign  countries  is  fubjeft,    in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  to  an  appearance  of  periodical 
revolution .   Mud  and  ftagnan t  water,  in  every 
climate,  poflefs  the  materials  of  the  caufe  of 
this  fpecies  of  difeafe;  but  a  combination  of 
other  circumftances  is  required  to  give  them 
activity.     Among  the  principal  of  thofe  cir- 
cumftances, which  call  forth  this  adlion,  we 
may  reckon  the  influence  of  a  powerful  fun. 
Hence,  (as  is  commonly  known),  fome  fitua- 
tions, which,  in  the  colder  months  of  winter, 
are  diftinguifhed  for  no  particular  difeafe,  in 
the  hot  months  of  fummer  and  autumn,  are 
obferved  to  be  moil  malignantly  unhealthfuL 
The  nature  of  this  exhalation  or  caufe  of 
fever,  though  it  has  long  been  a  fubjedfc  of 
enquiry,  remains  ftill  unknown.     We  plainly 
perceive  it  to  be  of  various  degrees  of  force, 

and 
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and  in  various  ftatcs  of  concentration;  and 
we  can  eafily  conceive  it  to  be  varioufly  mo- 
dified and  combined ;— but  we  go  no  farther. 
It  has  been  laid,  to  poflefs  a  feptic  principle ; 
but  this  alone  will  fcarcely  be  thought  fuf- 
ficicnt,  to  account  for  the  very  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  it  aflf&ts  the  human  race. 
Some  other  quality  is  ncccflarily  joined  with 
it,  which  our  fenfes  cannot  lay  hold  of. 
But  though  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  penetrate  the  intimate 
nature  of  this  caufe  of  fever,  we  (till  have  it 
in  our  power,  in  fome  degree,  to  trace  its 
effects  on  the  human  conftitution.  We  plainly 
perceive  that  an  habitual  expofure  to  it,  is  pe- 
culiarly unfriendly  to  the  principle  of  life,  and 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  (hortens  the  pe- 
riod of  exiftence.  In  proof  of  this  I  mention 
from  good  authority,  that  white  females,  born 
and  conibmtly  refiding  in  the  lower  diftridts 
of  the  province  of  Georgia  in  America,  have 
feldom  been  obferved  to  live  beyond  the  age 
of  forty.  Males,  fome  times  approach  near 
to  fifty ;  while  Europeans,  who  had  arrived 
at  manhood  before  they  came  to  the  country, 
often  attain  a  good  old  age.  The  fait  is  cu- 
rious, and  (hews,  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view, 
the  deleterious  quality  of  the  air  of  thofe  cli- 
mates.    But  though  the  general  nature  of  the 

country, 
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country,  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
is  unhealthy  in  a  high  degree  -,  yet  there  are 
fituations,  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia, 
which  are  deftrudtive  of  life  in  a  {till  more 
remarkable  manner.  There  is  not  on  record, 
I  am  credibly  informed,  an  in£tance  of  a  per- 
fon  born  at  Peterfborough  in  Virginia,  and 
conftantly  reading  in  the  fame  place,  who  has 
lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  When  the 
Britifh  army  marched  through  this  province, 
in  the  year  1781,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
feeing  a  native  of  this  town,  who  was  then  in 
his  twentieth  year;  but  he  was  faid  to  be  the 
firft,  who  had  ever  attained  fo  advanced  an 
age.  He  was  decrepid,  as  if  from  the  effefts 
of  time,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  he  could 
furvive  many  months.  Yet  it  is  not  a  little 
curious,  that  this  man  had  never  been  much 
confined  with  ficknefs.  The  refiding  con- 
ftantly in  the  fame  pernicious  air,  feemed 
alone  to  have  been  fufficient  fo  remarkably  to 
accelerate  decrepitude.  But  though  the  in- 
ftances  I  have  mentioned  afford  fufficient 
proof,  that  this  miafma  is  unfriendly  to  the 
principle  of  life ;  yet  we  are  by  no  means  in- 
ilrudted,  as  to  the  manner,  by  which  it  be- 
comes fo.  This  feems  to  be  one  of  the  ar- 
cana of  nature ;  and  it  will  profit  little  to  pro- 
fecute  it  farther  by  conjecture.  It  will,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  be  an  object  of  utility,  to  mark  the  foils 
and  fituations  in  which  the  exhalation  mod 
abounds,  and  to  trace  the  caufes  which 
heighten  or  lower  its  activity* 

The  hiftory  of  the  remote  caufes  of  inter- 
mitting and  remitting  fevers,  with  all  the  cir-% 
cumftances  connected  with  them,  having 
been,  as  I  faid  before,  fo  fully  inveftigated  by 
others,  I  (hall  only  add  a  few  curfory  remarks, 
where  the  information  does  not  feem  to  be 
fufficiently  precife,  or  where  the  conclufions, 
which  have  been  made,  are  not  juftifiable  by 
experience,  (i)  It  is  an  opinion,  which, 
though  it  did  not  originate  with  Sylvius  de  le 
Boe,  evidently  gained  weight  from  his  au- 
thority,—that  a  mixture  of  fait  with  frefli 
water,  as  corrupting  more  eafily,  affords  a 
more  noxious  exhalation  than  frefh  water 
alone.  (2)  Lancifi  has  mentioned  the  obfer- 
vation;  and  (3)  Sir  John  Pringle  confiders  it 
as  an  eftablifhed  fad  ->  but  the  evidence,  by 
which  he  attempts  to  fupport  his  opinion,  is 
not  decifive.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  deny, 
that  the  neighbourhood  of  lakes  or  rivers, 
with  a  mixture  of  fait  water,  is  often  highly 
unhealthful ;  yet  we  may  affirm  with  confi- 
dence, that  it  is  feldom  more  fo,  than  wher* 
the  lakes  and  rivers  'are  perfe&ly  unmixed. 
In  proof  of  this  affcrtion,  I  might  adduce  the 
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example  of  Savanna  la  Mar  in  Jamaica,  or 
draw  inftances  from  the  numerous  iflands  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Carolinas ;  where  fea  and 
river  water  are  often  blended  together  in  va- 
rious proportions ;  to  which  might  be  added, 
the  more  particular  evidence  of  the  relative 
healthinefs  of  the  banks  of  rivers.  So  far  as 
I  have  obferved,  the  ufual  endemic  was  lefs 
frequent,  and  lefs  formidable  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  after  their  waters  became  mixed  with 
thofe  of  the  fea,  than  before  this  happened; 
unlefs  the  circumftances  were  in  other  refpe&s 
more  favourable  for  the  produftion  of  the 
difeafe.  Hence  there  is  but  little  reafon  for 
fuppofing,  that  there  a&ually  exifts  any  de- 
gree of  mixture  of  fait  with  frefh  water,  at 
leaft  of  running  water,  which  abfolutely 
heightens  the  noxious  quality  of  the  exhala- 
tion. The  above  is  an  opinion  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  demand  inveftigation ;  but 
there  is  another  advanced  by  this  celebrated 
authour,  worfe  founded,  and  of  ft  ill  greater 
concern,  which  I  fhall  like  wife  mention. 
From  an  idea  that  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is 
of  all  things  the  moft  eflential  to,  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  Sir  John  Pringle  enjoins, 
in  a  very  pofitive  manner,  not  only  that  open 
ground,  but  that  the  banks  of  large  rivers 
fhould  be  chofen,  in  preference  to  other  liga- 
tions, 
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tions,  for  the  encampment  of  troops.  This 
a&thour's  opportunities  of  information  were 
good ;  his  opinion  has  therefore  gained  weight, 
knd  his  advice,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  often  fa- 
tally foilotfed.  It  would  bt  no  difficult  tafk 
fo  produce  teflfiftronies,  from  both  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  of  the  unheal thinefs  of  thofe 
fituations,  tvrhich  Sir  John  Pringle  has  thought 
proper  to  recommend ;  but  at  prefent  I  fhall 
confine  riiyfelf  to  that,  which  has  more  im- 
mediately fallen  under  my  own  obfervation. 
The  mfknee  I  {hall  mention,  is  only  a  (ingle 
enc;  but  it  proves  fo  clearly  the  danger  of 
encamping  on  the  banks  of  frefti  water  ri- 
vers, as  to  render  all  others  fuperfluous.  In 
Jane  r/8o,  die  firft  battalion  of  the  71ft  re- 
giment was  detached  to  the  Cheraws,  where 
h  encarAped  on  open  ground,  within  five 
hundred  paces  of  die  river  Pedee.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  taught  by  experience, 
ftiggefted  the  propriety  of  drawing  back  the 
cfncampmenf  into  what  is  called  the  Pine-bar- 
ren, affigning  as  the  caufe  of  their  advice, 
that  die  diftance,  as  well  as  the  cover  of  the 
toood,  might  be  a  fecurity  againft  the  damps 
of  the  river,  which  were  obferved  to  be  ex- 
tremely noxious  in  that  climate.  A  pofition 
ill  wood,  acceflible  on  all  fides,  would  not 
perhaps  have  been  military  j  fo  that  no  al- 
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teration  was  made.  The  other  battalion  of 
the  regiment  joined  in  July.  It  arrived  in 
,  perfect  health,  and  encamped  likewife  on 
open  ground;  but  ftill  nearer  the  river.  In 
a  fortnight  the  intermitting  fever  began  to 
make  its  appearance ;  and  in  lefs  than  three 
weeks,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  men 
were  ill ;  whilft  fcarcely  one  of  the  officers 
had  efcaped.  The  officers,  it  muft  be  re- 
marked, encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  men, 
and  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
the  courfe  of  which  was  uncommonly  flow  at 
this  place ;  while  its  banks,  though  high, 
were  oozy  and  foul.  There  are  few  inftances 
on  record  perhaps,  where  a  degree  of  fickr 
nefs,  greater  than  the  prefent,  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time.  The  firft 
battalion,  however,  did  not  fuffer  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  ground  of  encampment 
was  not  only  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the 
river;  but  being  alfo  nearer  to  a  wood,  many 
of  thofe,  who  were  not  confined  by  their  duty 
to  a  particular  fpot,  found  a  convenient  fhel- 
ter  in  its  fhade,  from  the  powerful  heat  of  the 
fun,— Thefe  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention, 
were  the  leaft  fickly  of  the  whole  encamp* 
ment.  The  above  is  an  important  fadt.  It 
proves  clearly,  that  no  ideal  circulation  of  air 
can  counterbalance  the  noxious  exhalations 

from 
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from  rivers ;  and  it  likewife  affords  a  presump- 
tion, that  inftead  of  danger,  there  is  fafety  in 
the  Shelter  of  wood.     But  with  regard  to  this, 
no  abfolute  rule  can  be  given.     It  muft  ge- 
nerally be  decided   by  local   circumftances, 
whether  wood,  or  open  ground  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  encampment  of  troops.     Upon 
the  whole,  however,  there  are  many  reafons 
to  induce  us  to  believe,  that  as  an  encampment 
is  not  only  more  military  in  the  body  of  a 
wood,  than  in   open  ground  furrounded   by 
woods ;  fo  it  is  likewife  more  fafe  with  re- 
fped   to  health;    particularly  if  within  the 
reach  of  effluvia  from  fwamps  or  rivers.    The 
reafon  which  offers  is  obvious.     The  wood 
not  only  ftops  the  progrefs  of  noxious  va- 
pours carried  from  a  diftance ;  but  it  alfo  co- 
vers the  earth  from  the  immediate  action  of 
the  fun, — the  powerful  caufe  of  exhalation ; 
in  doing  which,  it  perhaps,   does  more  than 
counterbalance  the  lefs  free  circulation  of  air, 
or  the  greater  dampnefs  of  the  ground.     But 
kft  the  authority  I  have  mentioned,   Should 
not  be  thought  fufficient,  the  opinion  receives 
farther  confirmation  from  the  teftimony  of  the 
ancients.     Hiftories  abound   with  examples 
of  deftrudtive  epidemics,  which  have  followed 
the  cutting  down  of  groves,  which  covered 
morafles,  or  which  intercepted  the  progrefs  of 
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marfh  exhalation.  America  alfo  furnifhes 
daily  inftances  of  a  fimilar  truth.  In  this 
country  the  unhealthinefs  of  a  place  is  often 
obvioufly  increafed,  by  cutting  down  the 
woods  of  the  neighbouring  fwamps:  he#ce 
no  rule  is  more  liable  to  exceptions,  than 
that  which  has  been  fo  generally  enforced  $ 
viz.  that  clearing  a  country  of  its  woods  in- 
variably renders  it  healthy :  unlefs  the  grounds 
be  drained  and  cultivated!  as  well  as  cleared, 
the  effeft  is  likely  to  be  the  reverfe. 

It  would  be  curious  and  ufeful,  could  we 
trace  this  miafma  or  caufe  of  fever  in  its  pro- 
grefs.     I  do  not  deny  that  the  noxious  ex- 
halation   may  be  accidentally  enveloped  in 
fogs ;  but  it  is  not  neceflarily  fo  j    and  I  add, 
that  the  dews  of  night,  unlefs  as  an  exciting 
caufe,  are  lefs  pernicious  than  has  generally 
been  imagined.     Low  grounds,  in  the  fame 
manner,  are  not  always  unhealthy;   as  high 
and  dry  fituations  fometimes  afford  no  pro- 
tection againft   the  ravages  of  this   difeafe. 
The  fituation  of  the  encampment  which  the 
71ft  regiment  occupied  at  King's-bridge,  in 
the  year  1778,  affords  a  curious  and  direft 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion.     About 
two  hundred  paces  to  the  right  of  the  fpot# 
on  which  the  tents  were  pitched,  was  a  tradt 
of  low  and  fwampy  ground ;  but  the  imme- 
diate 
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date  fituation  was  dry,  and  of  confiderable 
elevation.  The  right  was  particularly  fo; 
yet  it  was  principally  on  the  right,  where 
Ac  difeafe  raged  with  violence.  The  left, 
though  on  low  ground,  over  which  fogs  fre- 
quently hung  till  late  in  the  day,  fuffered  in 
a  much  fmaller  proportion.  From  this  we 
might  infer,  that  a  dry  and  elevated  fituation 
is  by  no  means  exempted  from  intermitting 
and  remitting  fevers :  but  the  great  degree  of 
ficknefs,  which  happened  to  thofe  people, 
who  not  being  confined  by  the  nature  of  their 
duty  to  one  particular  fpot,  pitched  their 
tents  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  encampment, 
proves  it  clearly.  The  ground,  which  thofe 
perfons  made  choice  of  was  diredtly  in  the 
trad  of  air,  which  blew  over  the  fwamp.  It 
was  dry  and  fcarcely  ever  covered  with  fogs ; 
yet  there  was  not  an  individual  among  them 
who  encamped  upon  it,  who  did  not  fuffer 
from  this  raging  epidemic.  The#prefent  in- 
ftance,  with  many  others  which  I  might  ad- 
duce, leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  in- 
ftcad  of  expofing  encampments  to  ftreams  of 
air,  which  blow  from  rivers  or  fwamps,  it 
ought  to  be  our  principal  bufinefs  to  guard 
againft  thofe  noxious  effluvia,  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  woods  or  rifing  grounds.  Exhala- 
tions which  are  the  caufes  of  fevers  are  fubtile, 

G  4  and 
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and  feem  to  be  pernicious,  chiefly  in  their  aft  ■ 
cent :-- vifible  damps  or  night  dews  are  com 
paratively  innocent. 

So  great  is  the  importance  of  preferving  th# 
health  of  an  army  in  the  field,  that  the  choice  1 
of  encampments  ought  to  be  made  *  a  fubfe£fr/i 
of  particular  enquiry.     The  opinion  of  Sir* 
John  Pringle  on  this  head,  (which,  in  fadk, 
is  an  opinion  of  theory  rather  than  obferva- 
tion),  has  been  followed  too  long  without. 
examination.     The  directions  of  this  authour 
are  influenced  wholly  by  the  dread  he  enter- 
tained of  a  contagious  or  hofpital  fever;  but  a 
contagious  fever,  is  feldom  a  difeafe  of  the 
field;   and  has,  perhaps,    fcarcely  ever  been 
known  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  moving 
camp.     Difeafes  of  the  field  are  often  epide- 
mic, fometimes  malignant,  but  rarely  con- 
tagious.    I  even  doubt  if  the  dyfentery,  whilft 
a  camp-difeafe,  is  fo  in  any  remarkable  de- 
gree.    It  was  not  fo  at  leaft  in  America,  in 
thofe  campaigns,  where  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  the  ftate  of  the  army. 

The  general  remote  caufe  of  intermitting 
and  remitting  fevers,  confifts,  as  was  men- 
tioned before,  in  invifible  exhalations  floating . 
in  the  air.  Thefe  are  more  copious  in  fome 
fituations  than  in  others;  and  appear  to  be 
rendered  more  or  lefs  adtive  by  a  great  variety 

of 
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of  caufes.  Among  the  number  of  thofe  cau- 
fes, which  have  been  accufed  of  exciting 
fever,  it  has  been  ufual  to  reckon  excefs  in 
drinking.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this 
caufe,  in  feveral  cafes,  has  brought  forth  the 
difeafe,  when  it  probably  would  not  have 
otherwife  appeared ;  yet  it  has  been  likewife 
obferved,  that  a  debauch  of  wine  has  fome- 
timcs  rcftored  the  body  to  health,  when  lan- 
guishing under  the  influence  of  this  diforder 
in  an  obfcure  or  irregular  form.  The  mo- 
derate ufe  of  wine,  however,  has  been  gene- 
rally recommended  as  a  prefervative  in  times 
of  great  heat,  and  epidemic  ficknefs:-- and 
under  limitations  it  undoubtedly  is  of  ufe. 
(4) — In  a  time  of  very  prefling  calamity,  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  gave  its  fan&ion  to  the  pre- 
fcription  5  and  hiftory  bears  teftimony  to  its 
fuccefs.  But  befides  excefs  in  drinking,  cold 
and  fatigue- have  likewife  been  confidered 
among  exciting  caufes  of  fever.  In  fhort, 
whatever  exhaufts  or  diminifhes  the  activity  of 
the  powers  of  life,  may  be  juftly  viewed  in 
this  light.  Yet  ftill  I  muft  obferve  that 
neither  cold,  fatigue,  nor  any  of  the  caufes 
of  this  train,  give  occafion  to  a  proper  inter- 
mitting or  remitting  feVer,  unlefs  the  pre- 
difpofition  to  the  difeafe  be  particularly  ftrong. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  men- 
tion 
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tion  a  fadt,  which  fell  under  my  own  obft 
vation.     In  an  expedition  into  South  Cai 
lina,  in  the  year  17791  a  part  of  the  arm] 
was  near  five  hours  in   pafling   Purifbui 
fwamp.     The  men  were  always  up  to 
middle,  fometimes  up  to  the  neck  in  water*] 
The  cold  and  fatigue  were  both  very  great  j 
and  a  fit  of  intermitting  fever  was  the  confe-* 
quence  in  a  great  number  of  the  foldiers :  yd  j 
it  was  only  in  a  few  inftances,  that  the  difeafe 
went  through  a  regular  courfe,  though  there 
was  even  a  general  pre-difpofition  to  it,  in 
the  habits  of  almoft  all  the  men  who  compo- 
fed  the  detachment.     The  moft  of  them  had 
fuffered  from  it  feverely  the  preceding  autumn; 
and  a  temporary  return  of  it,  was  generally 
obferved  to  follow  any  extraordinary  exertion, 
or  the  application  of   a   debilitating  caufe. 
The  above  caufes  are  generally  reckoned  ex- 
citing caufes  of  fever ;  but  befides  thefe  there 
are  feveral  others  of  confiderable  power,  which 
as  being  commonly  known,  I  (hall  not  now 
fpend  time    in  enumerating.     There  how- 
ever ftill  remains  one,  which,  though  very 
univerfal,    and'  perhaps  more  powerful  than 
any  other,  has  hitherto  been  little  attended  to. 
The  approach  to  the  new  and  full  moon,  in 
fome  degree,    perhaps  in   every  part  of  the 
globe,  but  particularly  in  the  Weft-Indies, 

appears 
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f  pears  to  be  connected  with  the  invafion  and 

e  of  fevers,  in  a  very  remarkable  man- 

This  obfervation  has  been  hinted  ob- 

y  by  one  or  two  authours  ;  the  idea  has 

treated  with  ridicule  by  others :    and  it 

Soft  be  confefTed,  that  the  fads,  which  have 

hitherto  been  produced   in   fupport  of  the 

opinion,  are  extremely  vague  and  equivocal. 

I  fbaJl  therefore  enter  a  little  more  minutely 

into  the  fubjed,    and  flate  circumftantialiy 

the  evidence,  from  which  I  have  been  led  to 

confider  the  approach  to  new  and  full  moon, 

as  a  powerful  exciting  caufe  of  fever. 

That  the  moon  exerts  fome  influence  on 
the  human  frame,  and  that  her  different  ap- 
pearances are  more  or  lefs  connedted  with  the 
progrefs  and  iflue  of  difeafes,  does  not  feem 
to  have  altogether  efcaped  the  notice  of  the 
ancients.  In  a  fragment  of  Hippocrates,  in 
the  edition  of  Vander  Linden,  we  find  a  de- 
•  tail  of  die  different  afpedts  of  the  moon  and 
planets,  with  their  combined  influence  on  the 
fate  of  difeafes ;  but  the  ftyle  and  manner  of 
this  little  trad  are  fo  perplexed,  that  I  do  not 
pretend  to  underfland  its  meaning.  (5)  Ga- 
len had  likewife  fome  obfeure  ideas  on  the 
fubjoft;  but  he  has  left  us  nothing  clear  and 
explicit.  The  Arabian  writers  are  alfo  con- 
fided and  inaccurate ;  fo  that  the  firft  circum- 

ftantial 
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ftantial  evidence  of  the  influence,  or 
nexion  of  the  moon  with  the  human  body,;! 
found  in  the  works  of  Balloriius,    a  Fi 
phyfician  of  the  fixteenth  century.     The 
which  this  authour  records,  though  not 
together  in  point,  is  curious.     (6)  A   Pi 
fian  lady  of  quality  appears,    by  the  aa 
of  Ballonius,  to  have  been  very*  Angularly 
fedted  during  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun.    Her 
plaint  threatened  nothing  dangerous,  and 
phyficians  were  amufing  themfelves  with  oM 
ferving  the  progrefs  of  the  eclipfe,  when 
were  fuddenly   fummoned  to  her  affiftance; 
In  the  moment  when  the  eclipfe  was  deepeft,  \ 
fhe  had  the  appearance  of  dying ;    but  thefc 
threatening  fymptoms  decreafed  with  the  dc- 
creafe  of  the  eclipfe ;  fb  that  fhe  at  laft  it- 
turned  to  her  former  ftate.     This  is  only  a 
folitary   inftance,     and   perhaps    might    be 
reckoned  accidental.     We  may  however  add 
to  it  the  general  teftimony  of  Ramazzini,  who 
lived  at  Modena  in  the  beginning  of  the  pie- 
fent  century.  (7)  This  authour's  obfervations, 
indeed,  are  by  no  means  precife ;  yet  he  wa* 
convinced  by  them,  that  the  courfe  of  Epi- 
demics was  confiderably  influenced  by  the 
particular  ftate  of  the  moon.  It  is  almoft  need- 
lefs  to  mention  Dr.  Mead,  who  wrote  a  trea-" 
tife  exprefsly  on  the  moon's  power  on  the 

human 
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body.     The  fafts  which  this  writer 
\^^tf  ooliefted,  afford  a  reafonable  prefumption, 
this  planet  is  not  without  fome  influence 
cral  difeafes  to  which  man  is  liable ;  but 
£nd  not  any  thing  in  the  work,    which 
[juticularly  relates  to  fevers.     I  (hall  mention 
1  hfit  recorded  by  Dr.  Grainger.     It  is  the 
moft  circumftantial  I  have  yet  met  with ;  and 
the  /irongeft  to  be  found  perhaps  in  the  wri- 
tings  of   any     European    phyfician.      Dr. 
Grainger,  who  was  a  furgeon  of  the  army, 
fcrved  in  the  Netherlands  about  the  years 
1746  and  47,  and  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  in* 
termhting  fevers  of  that  country.     Among 
other  obfer  vat  ions  he  takes  notice  of  a  cir- 
cumftance  which   occurred  to  him  at  that 
time,  and  which  he  then  confidered  as  fin- 
I  gularly  curious  \  viz.  (8)  that  twenty  of  the 
men  of  the  regiment,  of  which  he  had  the 
charge,  were  feized  with  this  fever,  which 
was  then  epidemic,    on  the  day  of  a  folar 
eclipfc.     He  has  not  made  any  application  of 
the  fa£t.     It  furniflies  however  a  very  fub- 
ftantial  evidence,  of  the  influence  or  connex- 
ion of  this  planet,  with  the  invafion  of  fe- 
brile difeafes. 
It  appears  to  have  been  long  known   in 

India,  that  fevers  have  a  tendency  to  relapfe 
about  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  particu- 
lar!/ 
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Jarly  at  the  time  of  eclipfes ;  but  Dr. 
Windfor  rs  the  firft,  who  brought  the  knoi 
ledge  of  the  fadt  to  Europe.     In  an  inau^ 
differtation,  publifhed  at  Edinburgh   (It 
not  exattly  recoiled  the  year),    this  autfo 
dbferves,    that  this  opinion  prevailed 
generally  in   the  Eaft.     He  adds   like 
that  fome  inftances  occurred  in  his  own  pratMj 
tice,  which  gave  him  caufe  to  believe  &&] 
the  faift  was  well  founded.     (9)  Dr.  Lira 
continued  of  this  way  of  thinking  for  feveMlN 
years  after  his  return  to  England.     He  dbcJM 
not  indeed  at  prefent  deny  the  fa6t.     He  <mtf "} 
foggefts  that  it  may  admit  of  a  different  ex- 
planation, from  that  which  he  had  giveto  ifk 
his  firft  publication .    The  fpring  tides,  as  t&ep 
overflow  the  low  grounds,  according  to  Kr 
prefent  opinion,  afford  a  more  probable  cauft 
of  the  uncommon  increafe  of  fevers  about  thC' 
new  and  full  moon,  than  the  dire6t  influence 
of  the  planet  itfelf.     I  will  take  the  liberty 
however  to  add,    that  this  opinion  has  been' 
offered  to  the  public,  from  a  very  imperfedt1 
view  of  the  fubjeft.     I  can  affirm,  even  from 
the  confined  circle  of  my  own  experience,  fHat 
a  connexion,  between  the  moon  and  the  inva- 
sion of  fevers,  certainly  takes  place  in  diftri&s 
remote  from  the  fea  $  and  I  believe  if  is  gene- 
rally known,  that  a  fever,  of  the  piroxyfifi  of* 

fever* 
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fever,  is  not  commonly  the  inftantaneous  con- 
fluence of  expofure  to  its  remote  caufe; 
which  ought  to  be  the  cafe,  if  this  authour's 
'"  reafoning  were  juft. 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  only  authour  who 
has  written  profefledly  on  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  fevers,  is  Dr.  Balfour ;  a  gentleman 
who  refided  feveral  years  in  India,  and  who 
pradifed  with  reputation  in  the  fervice  of  the 
Company.  This  authour  pretends  to  have 
inveftigated  the  fubject  with  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  but  there  appears  in  reality,  to  be  more 
theory  and  general  aflertion  in  the  treatife  than 
circumftantial  fad.  The  refult  of  his  obfer- 
vations  he  informs  us,  amounts  to  this :  viz. 
that  the  three  days  which  precede,  and  the 
three  days  which  follow  new  and  full  moon, 
are  remarkable  for  the  invafion  and  relapfe  of 
fevers;  that  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  the 
day  of  the  change  of  the  moon,  are  the  moft 
remarkable  of  all :  and  farther,  that  the  days 
which  follow,  are,  in  general,  more  remark- 
able than  thofe  which  precede. 

I  have  now  brought  together  the  fubftance 
of  what  is  found  in  the  writings  of  thofe  au- 
thours,  who  have  mentioned  curforily,  or 
treated  profefledly  of  this  fubjedt.  There  is 
not  in  any  part  of  it,  if  we  except  the  inftance 
recorded  by  Dr.  Grainger,  any  thing  accurate 

and 
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and  precife  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  an 
opinion.  What  has  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  I  would  flatter  myfelf,  is  lefs  am- 
biguous ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  fo  expli- 
cit, perhaps,  as  to  eftablifh  the  dodtrine  com- 
pletely, it  may  at  leaft  aflift  us,  I  hope,  in 
approaching  nearer  to  the  truth.— I  (hall  re- 
late it  in  a  few  words. 

When  I  arrived  in  Janiaica,  in  the  year 
1774,  I  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  jp- 
fluence  of  the  moon  in  fevers,  than  what  I 
retained  from  a  curfory  reading  of  Dr.  Lind's 
difTertation.     I  remember,  however,  to  have 
mentioned  the  circumftance  to  feveral  prac- 
titioners,   who  had  lived  many  years  in  the 
ifland.     As  I  conceived  there  was  a  fimilarity 
between  the  climates  of  Jamaica  and  Bengal, 
1  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  fome  of  the 
practitioners  of  the  country  in  which  I  then 
was,  might  fupply  me  with  fatisfadlory  infor- 
mation on  the  fubjedt.     There  were  none  of 
them,  however,  who  acknowledged  that  they 
had  ever  obferved  any  connexion  between  the 
moon  and  febrile  difeafes;  neither  were  there 
many  of  them,  who  feemed  difpofed  to  give 
credit  to  its  exiftence.     Twelve  months  or 
more  elapfed  without   my  having  paid  any 
further  regard  to  the  fadt,  when  an  acciden- 
tal relapfe  of  fever,  happening  near  the  time 
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of  full  moon,  recalled  Dr.  Lind's  obfervation 
to  my  memory.  It  likewife  brought  to  mind 
a  circumftance,  which  till  then  I  had  over- 
looked. I  had  fcen  frequently,  though  with- 
out attending  to  it  particularly,  that  three  or 
four  of  the  foldiers  of  a  company  of  the  60th 
regiment,  who  were  quartered  at  Savanna  la 
Mar,  and  of  whom  I  had  the  care,  were  at- 
tacked with  fever  on  the  fame  day ;  wh {lit  it 
feldom  happened,  that  any  other  febrile  111— 
nefs  made  its  appearance  in  the  garrifon,  for 
the  enfuing  fortnight.  This  having  been  ob- 
ferved  oftener  than  once,  at  the  time  the  moon 
was  near  full,  a  hint  fuggefted  itfelf,  that  the 
caufe,  which  was  faid  to  influence  relapfes  in 
India,  might  here  have  an  efFcdt  on  the  ori- 
ginal invafion.  But  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
truth  of  this  conjecture,  which  I  confidered 
as  a  matter  of  fome  importance,  I  provided 
myfelf  with  the  almanack  of  the  year  1 776, 
and  marked,  in  the  blank  leaf  of  it,  the  pre- 
cife  date  of  attack,  of  all  thofe  fevers  which 
came  under  my  care.  In  looking  over  thofe 
memoranda  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  found  I 
had  put  down  thirty  cafes  of  proper  remitting 
fever,  the  invafion  of  twenty-eight  of  which 
was  on  one  or  other  of  the  fcven  days,  imme- 
diately preceding  new  or  full  moon ;  that  is, 

H  in 
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in  the  fecond  and  laft  quarters.  The  fame 
plan  of  obfervation  was  continued  through 
the  following  year,  and  the  refult,  though 
not  exactly  the  fame,  was  fimilar.  Of  twen- 
ty-eight cafes,  which  were  found  in  the  al- 
manack, twenty- two  were  in  the  periods 
above-mentioned ;  that  is,  in  the  fecond  and 
laft  quarters  of  the  moon.  It  deferves  how* 
ever  to  be  remarked,  that  three  of  thofe  fix 
cafes,  which  were  not  in  the  common  period 
of  invafion,  happened  actually  on  the  day  of 
new  moon  ;~a  few  hours  after  the  change  had 
taken  place.  But  befides  thofe  cafes  of  proper 
remitting  fever  which  I  have  mentioned, 
there  were  likewife  found  in  the  almanack 
many  days  fevers  and  flight  feverifli  diforders* 
the  invafion  of  the  greateft  number  of  which 
was  likewife  in  the  ufual  period. 

The  above  is  a  literal  ftate  of  the  cafe  as  it 
ftood  in  the  almanack  :~fome  remarks  and 
obfervations,  however,  were  added,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  viz.  That, 
though  the  whole  of  the  fecond  and  laft  quar- 
ters of  the  moon  is  included  in  this  period  of 
invasion  $  yet  the  four  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding new  and  full  moon,  were  more  parti- 
cularly diftinguifhed  for  thofe  febrile  attacks : 
that  in  the  dry  feafon,  which  is  reckoned  the 
moil  healthy,  the  time  of  invafion  was  more 

clofely 
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clofely  connected  with  the  new  and  full  moon, 
than  in  the  wet  and  fickly  months,  particu- 
larly when  the  ficknefs  was  epidemic,  or  of  a 
bad  kind :  and  laftly*  that  this  influence,  or 
connexion  was  more  apparent  in  the  fokliers 
of  the  garrifon,  who  were  expofed  to  few  oc- 
cafions  of  difeafe,  excefs  in  drinking  excepted, 
than  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  coun- 
try, whofe  occupations  carried  them  oftener 
to  places  of  unhealthy  fituation*  or  Whofe 
modes  of  life  obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  more 
various  hardihips  or  to  greater  fatigues  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  foldier  in  times  of  peace. 

I  (hall  further  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  went 
to  join  the  army  in  America,  in  the  year  1 778 ; 
and  that  I  continued  in  that  country,  the  train 
of  obfervation  on  this  fubjedt,  which  I  had 
begun  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  regiment, 
in  which  1  ferved,  was  encamped  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  on  a  healthy  part  of 
York-ifland.  Fevers  were  rare ;  and  the  time 
of  invafion,  of  fuch  as  did  appear,  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  fecond  and  laft  quarters  of  the 
moon-  In  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  the  en- 
campment was  removed  to  King's-bridge, 
where  it  occupied  a  very  unhealthy  fituation. 
The  intermitting  fever  foon  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  extended  in  fome  degree  to  the  whole 
battalion  j  but  raged  with  particular  violence 
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on  the  right,  which  bordered  on  low  and 
fwampy  ground.  The  approach  to  new  and 
full  moon  never  failed,  even  in  this  climate, 
to  increafe  the  number  of  the  fick ;  yet  it  de- 
fervts  to  be  remarked,  that  this  increafe  was 
always  fmaller  in  proportion,  in  that  part  of 
the  battalion,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the 
fwamp,  where  the  difeafe  was  highly  epi- 
demic, than  in  .the  other  extremity  of  the 
encampment,  where  it  prevailed  in  a  lefs 
degree.  But  ftill  upon  the  whole,  when  the 
regiment  moved  from  their  ground,  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  of  a  hundred  cafes 
of  intermitting  fever,  which  were  marked  in 
the  almanack,  eighty  were  found  to  have 
commenced  in  the  ufual  period  of  invafion ; 
that  is,  in  the  fecond  and  laft  quarters  of  the 
moon.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  re- 
lapfes  were  in  a  fmaller  proportion.  This 
regiment,  fome  parts  of  the  medical  hiftory 
of  which  I  defcribe,  embarked  on  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  fouthward  in  November,  and  ar- 
rived at  its  deftination  in  Georgia,  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  year.  It  remained  in  the  fouth- 
ern  provinces,  and  ferved  every  campaign  till 
the  capitulation  at  York-town.  The  fame 
train  of  obfervation  was  continued  during  this 
intervening  fpace,  and  the  fame  influence  of 
the  moon  feemed  in  general  to  prevail ;  but 

the 
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the  notes  having  been  loft,  I  cannot  now  ex- 
adly  afcertain  the  degree  in  which  this  influ- 
ence took  place.  Of  this,  however,  I  am 
certain,  that  even  in  times  of  the  grcatcft 
epidemic  ficknefs,  when  the  connexion  was 
evidently  weakeft,  the  number  of  the  fick 
was  generally  doubled  in  the  periods  approach- 
ing to  new  or  full  moon. 

We  cannot  avoid  concluding,  from  the  fads 
which  I  have  ftated  above,  that  the  approach 
to  new  and  full  moon,  or  fomething  connec- 
ted with  that  approach,  may.be  juftly  con- 
fidered  as  a  powerful  exciting  caufe  of  fever. 
The  circumftances,  indeed,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  fo  clear  and  unequivocal  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  doubt :  nor  did  I  enter- 
tain any,  till  I  found  that  the  obfervations  of 
Dr.  Balfour,  on  this  fubjeft,  were  fo  ftri- 
kingly  different  from  mine.  Bengal  and  Ja- 
maica are  diftant  from  each  other ;  yet  few 
^people  will  be  difpofed  to  believe,  that  fo 
great  modification  of  a  general  caufe  has 
arifen  folcly  from  this  diverfity  of  climate. 
Dr.  Balfour  muft  fpeak  for  himfclf.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  fay,  that  what  I  favv  I 
have  related  with  truth.  As  I  have  told  the 
manner  in  which  the  idea  arofe,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  inveftigation  was  con- 
ducted, I  leave  the  conclufxon  to  be  formed  by 
the  reader.  H  3  CHAP. 
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HEORIES  of  the  proximate  caufe  of 
fevers,  or  more  properly  modifications  of 
f>  theories,  are  fo  numerous,  that  a  whole  vo- 
£  lume  would  fcarcely  be  fufficient  to  give  any 
tolerable  account  of  them.  It  is  a  tafk  in- 
deed which  I  (hall  not  undertake ;  yet  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  altogether  fuperfluous,  to  give  a 
curfory  view  of  the  principles,  which  have 
directed  the  conjectures  on  this  fubjed:  in 
different  ages.  The  principles  are,  in  fad, 
fewer  in  number  than  at  firft  fight  they  ap- 
pear to  be.  Phyficians,  ambitious  of  railing 
their  name  and  reputation,  have  fhewn  great 
induftry  in  multiplying  and  modifying  opiJ?} 
nions ;  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  have 
produced  any  great  variety  of  theories,  which 
are  fundamentally  diflindt. 

The  ancients,  who  were  little  acquainted 
with  chemical  principles,  or  with  the  quali- 
ties and  properties  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
placed  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers  in  fome 
fignal  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  fuch  as  in- 
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crezfed  heat,  or  abounding  bile;  or  entering 
M  farther  into  the  fields  of  fpeculation,  ven- 
tured to  attribute  it  to  derangements  in  the 
permeable  canals  of  the  body,  or  to  affe&ions 
of  the  humours,  or  circulating  mafs  of  fluids. 
Hence  obftrudtion  of  pores,  plethora,  error 
loci,  lentor  and  vifcidity,  or  putrefadlion  of 
the  humours,  have  all  feverally,  at  different 
times,  or  by  different  authours,  been  con- 
fidered  as  the  immediate  or  proximate  caufes 
of  this  difeafe.  The  theories,  which  prevailed 
in  the  fchools  till  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  did  not  often  extend  farther 
than  to  the  caufes  which  I  have  mentioned : 
but  after  that  period,  the  difcoveries  of  the 
famous  Paracelfus  opened  a  road  to  innova- 
tion in  medical  reafoning.  The  followers  of 
this  authour,  if  not  numerous,  were  enthu- 
fiaftic  and  vociferous.  They  indulged  in  the 
wildcft  extravagance  of  conjecture -,  and  their 
opinions,  for  a  confiderable  time,  were  com- 
bated with  the  authority  of  Galen,  rather  than 
with  folid  argument  and  accurate  reafoning. 
At  laft  the  difputes  between  Chemifts  and 
Galcnifts  beginning  to  fubfide,  the  chemical 
theories  became  incorporated  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  mechanic  philofophy,  which 
were  revived  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
which   dill  maintain  fome  influence  in   the 
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common  fyftems  of  phyfic.     In  the  meaa;>: 
time  happened  the  important  difcovery  of  the  45 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  but  no  immediate-]: 
change,    in   the  manner  of  accounting  for  | 
fevers,  enfued  immediately  in  confequence  otf  4 
it.     Yet  as  from  this  period  the  refearches  k 
of  phyficians  began  to  be  conducted  on  a  more 
extended  plan,  fome  parts  of  the  fyftem  were 
brought  into  view,  which  had  been  formerly 
little   attended   to.      The    nervous   fyftem, 
which  had  been  in  a  manner  overlooked  for 
many  ages,  was  now  found  to  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  economy  of  the  animal  machine; 
and  authours  foon  began  to  confider  it,  as  af- 
fording a  probable  feat  for  the  proximate 
caufe  of  fevers.     Among  the  firft  of  thofe  au- 
thours,   who  viewed   it  in  this   light,    we 
reckon  Borelli  and  Dr,  Cole ;  the  one  of  whom 
in  Italy,    the  other  in  England,    propofed 
much  about  the  fame  time,  new  and  different 
opinions  about  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers«i 
Their  conjeftures,    I  muft  confefs,    are  far 
from  being  probable; --(that  of  the  Italian  is 
fcarcely  ingenious)   yet  they  deferve   to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place,  as  being  among  the 
firft  attempts  to  bring  into  view  a  part  of  the 
fyftem,  which  is  very  eflential  in  enabling  us 
to  account  for  many  appearances  in  febrile 
difeafes.     It  is  commonly  believed,  that  the 

nervous 
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nervous  fyftem  was  not  difcovered  to  be  a  part 
of  material  importance,  either  in  the  func- 
tions of  health,  or  in  the  affections  of  fick- 
l  Defs,  till  the  lad  century.     This  in  fadt  was 
r  generally  the  cafe ;    yet  I  muft  not  omit  to 
mention,  that  we  meet  with  an  exprcflion  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  viz.  t«  o^*m», 
i^y^rrm  Vw¥mta%   which  might  incline  us  to  be 
of  opinion,  that  this  phyfician  was  not  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
power ;    and  that  he  actually  con  fide  red  this 
principle  of  the  conftitution  to  be  of  much 
importance  in  the  management  and  cure  of 
difeafes.     After  Hippocrates,  Van  Hclmont, 
under  the  whimfical  appellation  of  Archeus, 
aflerted  more  diredtly  the  dominion  of  the  fen- 
tient   principle.     He  has  indeed  applied  its 
operations  more  particularly  to  aflift  him  in 
explaining  the  theory  of  fevers ;  but  it   has 
been  a  misfortune  that  the  opinions  of  this 
authour  have  been  generally  lefs  attended  to, 
than  perhaps  they  deferve :  fo  that  it  has  been 
cuftomary  to  confider,  the  celebrated  Hoff- 
man as  the  firft,  who  fuggefted  the  idea,  that 
the  proximate  caufe  of  fever  depends  on  a 
derangement  or  affedtion  of  the  nervous  fyf- 
tem ;  at  lead  he  is  the  firft,  who  delivered  a 
/yftem  on  the  fubjedt,  which  can  in  any  de- 
gree be  confidered  as  rational  and  confident. 

It 
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It  will  not  be  an  eafy  tafk,  to  give  a  clt 
and  diftindt  view  of  that,  which  has  been  coj 
iidered  by  the  ancients,    as  the  proximate 
immediate  caufe  of  fevers.     The  language 
the  earlieft  writers  is  not  by  any  means  pre- 
cife  in  this  refpedt;  and  we  fhall  frequently/] 
perhaps,  have  difficulty  from  the  ambiguity 
of  exprefiion,  to  diftinguifh  from  each  other i 
the  definition,  the  remote  and  occafional,  of  ; 
the  immediate  and  proximate  caufe   of  the  v 
difeafe.     The  proximate  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  is  a  caufe  which  con-  ■ 
ftantly  and  uniformly  produces  its  refpe&ivc 
complaint;  and  without  which  this  complaint 
cannot  even  for  a  moment  exift.     It  is,  ill 
fliort,  the  firft  eflfential  derangement,   which 
the  adtion  of  this  caufe  produces  in  the  frame 
of  the  fufferer :  but  though  we  know  this  to 
be  certainly  true ;  yet  we  have  made  no  pro-1 
grefs  in  difcovering  the  nature  of  this  derange- 
ment.--The  firft  action  of  the  caufe  of  fevcf 
is  obfeure,  and  fome  part  of  the  derangement 
which  it  occafions,    has   hitherto  probably 
pafled  over  unnoticed,  even  by  the  moft  ac- 
curate obfervers. 

If  we  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  the  fuc- 
ceflive  conjectures,  which,  at  different  times, 
have  been  offered  to  the  public  concerning 
the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers,  it  will  be  ne-. 

ceflary 
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ffary  to  begin  with  Hippocrates,  (i)  We 
y  colled:  very  clearly  from  the  writings  of 
authour,  that  an  increafe  of  the  heat  of 
body  had  afforded,  to  the  ft  ill  more  an- 
t  phyficians,  the  firft  idea  of  the  eflence 
immediate  caufe  of  fevers.  This  feems  to 
lave  been  the  idea  of  the  mod  ancient  pro- 
feflbrs  of  medicine.  Hippocrates  in  fome  de- 
gree fubfcribed  to  it;  yet  this  authour  feems 
likewife  to  doubt,  if  the  fimple  increafe  of 
heat  alone  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  proper 
fever,  or  that  it  can  with  propriety  be  con- 
sidered as  the  effential  proximate  caufe  of  the 
dife^fe.  But  though  Hippocrates  raifes  this 
objection  to  the  common  opinion,  concerning 
heat ;  yet  he  ftill  leaves  us  in  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  which  we  ought  to  adopt. 
His  ideas  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  We 
find  in  the  different  parts  of  his  works,  ob- 
ftrudtion,  plethora,  miafmata  or  bile,  all  fe- 
parately  confidered,  as  immediate  caufes  of 
fever.  But  fuch  caufes  I  may  add,  where 
they  do  take  place,  are  in  fa£t  only  more  re- 
mote or  diftant  caufes.  Neither  miafmata, 
bile  nor  obftrudtion,  are  circumftances  on 
which  the  exiftence  of  fever  invariably  and 
neceflarily  depends ;  at  leaft  fuch  caufes  re- 
quire to  be  in  a  certain  (late  of  modification, 
which  is  yet  undefined,  before  they  are  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  a&ually  producing  the  difcafc. 
bears  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  the  Hip] 
cratic  dodtrine  of  fevers.     The  fabric,  ind( 
which  our  authour  raifes  on  this  principl 
fanciful,  and,  in  many  refpe&s,  ill  foui 
yet,  as  modified  by  the  fertile  genius  of 
it  pa  fled  on   through  a  fucceflion  of 
ages :  nor  is  it,  even  now,  altogether  bi 
from  the  language  of  pradlitioners. 

Such  are  the  hints  concerning  the  caufes 
fevers,  which  I  have  been  able  to  col 
from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  The 
preflions  are  often  obfcure  or  equivocal ; 
we  can  fcarcely  fay,  that  an  opinion  can 
formed  from  them,  which  deferves  the  m 
of  a  theory.  The  fucceflbrs  of  this 
phyfician  were,  perhaps,  foon  fenfible  of 
defeat ;  and  therefore  attempted  to  fabrii 
other  opinions,  which  might  be  more  exjJfc 
cit  and  diftindt.  Among  the  firft  of  thofe  at* 
tempts,  we  may  reckon  the  hypothefis  of 
Diocles  of  Caryilus,  a  phyfician  who  livdl 
at  an  early  period,  and  who  was  highly  cf«* 
teemed  by  his  contemporaries.  (2)  Fever,  ae-* 
cording  to  this  authour,  is  not  fo  much  a  pri- 
mary difeafe,  as  a  fymptom  of  fome  other  af- 
fection. Wounds,  tumours,  and  many  other 
accidental  caufes,  have  certainly  been  ob- 
ferved  to  give  rife  to  fymptoms  which  have 
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nfually  denominated  fever;  yet  neither 
ids  nor  inflammations  have  been  generally 
'ed  to  give  rife  to  a  proper  fever.  I 
not  however  deny,  that  wounds,  or  in* 
ttions,  occafionally  prove  exciting  caufes 
proper  fever,  where  there  is  a  ftrong  dif- 
>fition  to  the  difeafe,  exifting  in  the  confti- 
'tution,  at  the  time  thofe  accidents  have  hap- 
pened.—It  does  not  appear  that  this  theory 
of  Diocles  gained  much  ground  with  fucceed- 
ing  writers;  yet  it  was,  perhaps,  the  caufe 
of  introducing  the  diftin&ion  of  primary  and 
fymptomatic  into  the  hiflory  of  fevers ;  a  dif- 
tin&ion,  which  is  frequently  of  confequence 
in  pradice.  But  I  mud  further  add,  that 
though  the  opinion  of  Diocles  is  not  admif- 
fiblc  in  its  literal  meaning ;  yet,  in  a  modified 
fcnfe,  it  is  not  altogether  without  foundation. 
The  fymptoms  of  fevers  are  undoubtedly  in- 
dications of  a  derangement  of  the  body  from 
its  healthy  ftate;  but  when  we  have  faid  this, 
we  can  fay  no  more. — The  nature  of  the  de- 
rangement, which  in  its  firft  beginnings  is  not 
obvious  to  the  fenfes,  neither  the  ancients, 
nor  the  writers  of  the  prcfent  age  have,  as 
yet,  been  able  to  afcertain. 

Not  very  long  after  Diocles,   Erafiftratus, 
a  native  of  the  illand  of  Cea,  and  phyfician 
at  the  court  of  Antigonus,  furnifhed  a  con- 
jecture 
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jefturc  concerning  the  caufe  of  fevers,  w 
is  mentioned  both  by  Celfus  and  Galen, 
which  appears  to  have  originated  in  his 
tomical  refearches.     As  Erafiftratus  di 
his  purfuits  particularly  to  the  fanguife 
fyftem ;  fo  imprefled,  perhaps,  with  an 
of  the  fuperior  importance  of  that  part  of  th| 
body  on  which  his  thoughts  had  been  chiefly 
employed,  he  ventures  to  hazard  the  opinion* 
(3)  That  the  immediate  caufe  of  fever  depend! 
on  a  certain  error  loci,   or  transfufion  of  tW 
red  blood  into   the   arterial  channels:    anil 
this,  he  moreover  adds,    proceeds  from  re- 1 
pletion. — The  opinion   originates  from  ani 
anatomical  error :  and  on  that  account  need  i 
not  detain  us  any  longer. 

The  next  authour,  of  whofe  opinion  on  thk ! 
fubjett   any  diftinct  traces  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us,  is  Afclepiades,  the  Bythinian,  t 
man  who  feldom  treats  the  dodtrines  of  his 
predeceflbrs  with  refpedt.     In  his  rage  for  in- 
novation, Afclepiades  attempted  to   change 
or  modify  the  theories  of  thofe  who  had  gone 
before  him,  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  hope  to 
impofe  a  conjedture  on  the  world,    which 
might,  at  leaft  poflefs  fome  exterior  claims  of 
novelty.     (4)  He  allows  with  the  moft  an- 
cient phyficians,    that  the  infeparable  fign  of 
fever,  or  its  eflential  part,  confifts  in  an  excefs 

of 
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f  heat ;  but  having  adopted  the  dodrine  of 
which  was  conveyed  to  the  Greeks 
)ff  Democritus  of  Abdera,  he  pretends  to  ac- 
t  for  the  difference  of  types  by  a  differ- 
in  the  fize  of  the  corpufcles,  which  he 
jkppofes  to  be  formed  by  a  combination  of 
indivifible  atoms.     Thus  we  fee  that  obftruc- 
4ion  in  the  permeable  canals  of  the  body,  in 
this  writer's  opinion,  conftitutes  the  theory 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  fever :  on  which 
principle  we  may  likewife  conclude,  that  the 
modern  dodrine  of  lentor  and  vifcidity  has 
built  its  foundation. 

The  authour,  whom  I  have  la  ft  mentioned, 
may  actually  be  confidered  as  the  original 
founder  of  the  methodic  fed:.  The  principal 
tenets  of  this  fed;  of  phyficians  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  Celfus,  Caelius  Aureli- 
tnus,  or  Galen;  but  the  dodrines,  which 
they  promulgated,  have  not  been  very  fully 
and  perfectly  explained.  The  great  divifion 
of  Themifon,  into  ftridum  et  laxum,  fur- 
mdbes  a  very  limple  view  of  difeafes.  Fevers 
are  included  in  the  firft  order  of  derangement ; 
*nd  in  this  refped,  may  be  confidered  as  de- 
[  pending  on  a  caufe  fimilar  to  the  obftruc- 
tk>n  obfeurely  hinted  by  Hippocrates,  or 
more  explicitly  defcribed  by  Afclepiades. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
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thefe  refpedtive  opinions,  that  the  earlkfl 
writers  feem  to  have  referred  the  obftru<5tioi 
to  fome  change  in  the  humours  or  circulating 
mafs ;  while  the  metbodics  appear  to  have  at- 
tributed it  more  diredtly,  to  a  change  in  the 
capacity  of  the  containing  veffels.  Hence 
we  may  infer,  without  any  improper  latitude; 
of  interpretation,  that  the  (Iridium  of  The- 
mifon  and  Theflalus  comprehends  the  fpaf- 
modic  conftru&ion  of  capillaries,  which  has 
lately  made  fo  confpicuous  a  part  in  the  theory 
of  febrile  difeafes.  This  theory  of  the  me-. 
thodics,  where  the  nervous  and  fibrous  fyftem 
have  been  more  regarded  than  the  humours, 
or  circulating  mafs  of  fluids,  was  principally 
followed  at  Rome,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  At  laft  Galen,  who  was  a  very  un- 
qualified admirer  of  Hippocrates,  exerted 
himfelf  fo  fuccefsfully  in  reviving  the  humo- 
ral dodtrine  of  his  mailer,  that  the  methodic 
fedt  began  to  fink  rapidly  int6  decay ;  and  after 
a  fhort  time  its  traces  were  totally  obliterated. 
The  frequent  blanks,  in  medical  hiflpry, 
make  it  no  eafy  tafk  to  give  a  connedted  view 
of  the  fluctuating  fyftems  of  the  ancient  phy- 
ficians.  The  works  of  every  writer  of  the 
methodic  fedt  have  perifhed,  except  thofeof 
Cselius  Aurelianus:  neither  have  we  been 
able  to  difcover  any  new  opinion,  or  modifi- 
cation 
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I  oatkm  of  opinion,  concerning  the  proximate 
caufe  of  fevers,  between  the  time  of  Afcle- 
piades  or  Themifon  and  the  great  commen- 
tator of  Hippocrates,  except  that  of  Athe- 
nxus.  Athenatus,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
fed:  of  Pneumatics,  flood  high  in  efteem 
among  his  contemporaries  and  fucccflbrs. 
This  authour  ventured  to  fuggeft  a  new  hy- 
pothecs, or  more  properly  perhaps,  only  ex- 
tended, and  more  fully  explained  a  do&rine, 
of  which  the  obfcure  traces  may  be  difcovered 
at  an  earlier  date.  (5)  The  general  caufe  of 
fever,  in  this  writer's  opinion,  confifts  ih  a 
putrefa&ion,  or  putrefcent  ftatc  of  the  hu- 
mours. Hippocrates  feems  to  have  enter- 
tained fbme  indiftind  idea  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
and  thofe,  who  have  been  inclined  to  this  way 
of  thinking,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times,  have  neither  been  few  in  numbers, 
nor  contemptible  in  authority. 

Galen,  who  has  written  on  moft  parts  of 
medical  fcience  more  learnedly  than  his  pre- 
deceflbrs,  has  difcufled  very  fully  the  fubjcd: 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers.  Amidfi 
the  luxuriance  of  this  authour's  colouring,  it 
is  fometimes  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  the  pre- 
cife  idea ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  is  oftener 
tedious  than  inftruding,  to  follow  him  thro* 
the  maze  of  his  fanciful  and  inconclufive  rea- 
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fonings.     I  fhall  not  therefore  enter  into  a 
minute  detail  of  his  arguments ;   but  ftill  I 
conceive  it  may  be  ufeful,    particularly  to 
thofe  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  con- 
fulting  his  voluminous,  and  in  fome  refpefit 
ill  digefted  works,  if  I  comprcfs  into  narrow 
compafs  the  leading  principles  of  his  general 
dodrines.     In  the  firft  place,   the  opinion, 
hinted  by  Hippocrates  and  adopted  by  moft 
of  his  fucceffors,  that  the  offence  of  fever 
conHfts  in  a  certain  derangement  of  heat, 
is  exprefsly  maintained  by  Galen,    who  ex- 
plains more  elaborately  than  his  predeceflbrt 
the  various  circumftances,    which  influence 
or  modify  this  general  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 
(6)  Galen  affumes,  indeed,  as  a  fundamental 
pofition,  that  heat  any  how,  or  any  where 
excited,  communicated  to  the  heart,  and  from 
the  heart  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  conftitutes 
a  fever ;  yet  he  afterwards  adds  more  expli- 
citly, that  a  preternatural  heat  does  not  con- 
ftitute  a  fever,    unlefs  it  is  communicated  to 
the  heart;  which  is  confequently  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  principal  feat  and  refidericc  of 
the  febrile  affe&ion.     Having,"  as  he  ima- 
gines, eftabliflied  this  fundamental  principle, 
fie  proceeds  to  inveftigate,  more  particularly* 
the  parts  of  the  body  where  the  heat  refides, 
and  the  caufes  by  which  it  is  generated,  ^mo-- 
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pagated,  or  fo  modified,  as  to  produce  the 
difeafe  in  its  different  forms.     But,    that  he 
may  the  better  explain  his  meaning  clearly, 
he  divides  fevers  into  three  different  kinds: 
viz.  the  he&c,  or  habitual,  the  humoural, 
and  the  ephemeral.     The  firft  he  fuppofes  to 
arife  from  an  affection  of  the  folids,  or  con- 
taining  parts ;  the  fecond  from  fome  derange- 
ment of  the  fluids,  or  contained  parts ;  and 
the  third  from  fome  difturbance  of  the  fpirits, 
or   that  part  of  the  frame  which  we,  per- 
haps, now  diflinguifh  by  the  name  of  nervous 
fyftcm.     He  adds  in  the  next  place,  that  pu- 
trefaction is  the  medium,  by  which  fever  is 
excited,  where  the  fluids  or  humours  are  the 
fubje&  of  the  difeafe,    contiguity  and  conti- 
nuity, where  the  illnefs  affedts  the  habit  or 
folid  parts ;  and  where  the  effefts  are  tranfitory 
and  fleeting,  he  attributes  the  caufe  princi- 
pally to  the  rapid  movements  of  the  fpirits, 
or  nervous  influence.    And  laftly,  he  attempts 
to  complete  his  theory,  by  explaining  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  humoural  fevers,  on  the  fup* 
pofition  of  a  ftate  of  putrefaction  in  the  dif- 
ferent humours,  from  which  he  fuppofes  the 
difeafe  to  arife.     On  this  fubjeft  he  has  de- 
viated very  materially  from  his  matter  Hip- 
pocrates, though  he  probably  drew  his  ideas 
from  the  hints,  which  are  found  in  .that  au- 
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thour's  works.  Hippocrates  explains,  or  at-  n 
tempts  to  explain  the  various  types  of  fevers,  j 
by  a  Ample  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  2 
bile.  Galen,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have  - 
faid  juft  now,  endeavours  to  account  for  this  L 
phenomenon,  by  a  fuppofition  of  putrefaction  ; 
in  the  phlegmatic  and  bilious  humours,  which  j 
bear  fo  confpicuous  a  part  in  his  theoretical  ] 
fyftem.  Thus  Galen  fuppofes,  that  a  pu- » j 
trefcent  tendency  in  the  blood  gives  rife  to  a  ] 
continued  fever;  a  fimilar  difpofition  in  the  • 
phlegm  difpofes  the  difeafe  to  appear  in  a  j 

quotidian  form :  putrefadtion  of  the  yellow, 
bile  determines  the  type  to  be  of  the  tertian 
kind ;  whilft  a  like  tendency,  in  the  black 
bile,  regulates  the  movements  of  the  quar- 
tan period.-- It  is  unneceflary  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  bafelefs  fabric,  which  this 
author  has  offered  to  the  world,  concerning 
the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers.— Its  inconfif- 
tency  and  Infufficiency  are  perfedtly  obvious. 

After  the  time  of  Galen  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  material  change,  in 
the  manner  of  accounting  for  fevers,  for 
many  ages.  Aetius  Amidenus  indeed  fug- 
gefted  fome  reflriftions  and  explanations  in  a 
certain  fpecies  of  fever,  which  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  fo  explicitly  marked  by  the  com- 
mentator of  Hippocrates.     Inftead  of  con* 
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fidcring  putrefaction  as  the  fole  means  of  ex* 
citing  heat  in  every  fpecies  of  humoural  fever, 
(7)  Aetius  ventures  to  infinuate,  that  there  is 
no  ftate  of  aftual  putrefaction  in  the  «>w<,  or 
that  fpecies  of  difeafe  which  is  purely  inflam- 
matory, the  caufe  of  which  appears  to  be 
limply  an  inordinate  fermentation  or  ebulli- 
tion of  the  blood.  But  except  in  this  in- 
fiance,  the  fucceeding  Greek  phyficians  do 
not  feem  to  have  departed,  in  the  leafl,  from 
the  direft  footfteps  of  Galen.  The  Arabians 
likewife,  among  the  principal  of  whom  we 
may  reckon  Avicenna,  adopted  his  general 
doctrines,  and  modes  of  reasoning,  only  (8) 
Avicenna  defines  more  exprefsly  than  others 
had  done  before  him,  that  fevers  of  all  deno- 
minations a  rife  immediately  from  a  preter- 
natural heat  of  the  heart ;  in  doing  which,  he 
feems  to  have  extended  the  influence  and 
power  of  that  quality  which  preceding  au- 
thours  in  loofer  terms  had  considered  as  the 
general  caufe  of  febrile  difeafes. 

The  dodtrines  of  Galen,  with  fome  imma- 
terial innovations  of  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
wholly  occupied  the  fchools  of  medicine,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about 
which  time  Aureolus  Philippus  Theophraftus, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Paracclfus, 
effected  a  revolution  of  opinions,  which  marks 
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an  important  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  me* 
dical  art.  Paracelfus,  who  was  a  man  of 
a  Angular  turn  of  mind,  fpent  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  in  travelling  among  the  nations  of 
Afia ;  where  he  probably  acquired  fome  know* 
ledge  of  chemiftry,  in  which  fcience  the  Ara- 
bians appear,  even  at  that  time,  to  have  made 
confidcrable  progrefs.  The  knowledge,  which 
Paracelfus  carried  home  to  his  native  country, 
was  not  generally  known  in  Europe.  This 
authour  applied  it  with  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of 
fome  defperate  difeafes ;  and  acquired  uncom- 
mon fame  from  his  new  and  unheard-of  re- 
medies. He  was  an  empiric  in  the  theory, 
no  lefs  than  in  the  practice  of  the  art ;  and  I 
may  add,  that  his  attempts  to  overturn  the 
do&rines  of  the  ancients,  give  an  indication 
of  more  effrontery  than  genius  or  knowledge. 
The  wonderful  cures  of  obftinate  difeafes, 
which  he  was  faid  to  perform ;  and  ftill  more, 
perhaps,  the  myfterioufnefs  of  his  language, 
which  caught  the  notice  of  the  vulgar,  who 
often  imagine  that  knowledge  is  concealed 
under  terms,  which  they  do  not  under  Hand, 
brought  followers  to  his  ftandard.  Theories 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers,  were  fabri- 
cated without  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  thofe 
principles,  which  Paracelfus  had  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  world ;  yet  it  does 

not 
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not  appear,  that  any  theory  arofe,  during  this 
period,  which  had  probability,  or  even  in- 
genuity for  its  fupport.  The  period  indeed, 
during  which  chemical  reafonings  fo  univer- 
ially  prevailed,  may  be  ftyled  juftly  enough  a 
period  of  medical  romance :  and  I  fhould  con- 
sider it  as  a  trefpafs  on  the  patience  and  good 
ienfc  of  the  reader,  to  fpend  time  in  refuting 
the  abfurd  and  incongruous  doctrines  of  ful- 
phur,  nitre  or  mercury.;  acid  and  alkali,  or 
the  various  modes  of  fermentations,  which 
for  a  time  filled  the  writings  of  phyficians. 
The  mechanical  mode  of  reafoning,  which 
fuccceded,  or  rather  which  became  incorpo- 
rated with  the  dodtrines  of  the  chemifts, 
feemed  at  firft  to  promife  greater  advantages : 
but  though  theories  of  fevers  were  formed  by 
many  eminent  men,  both  of  the  laft  and  pre- 
fent  century,  on  the  principles  of  the  mecha- 
nical or  chemico-mechanical  philofophy ;  yet 
there  are  not  any  of  them,  which  fttm  to 
have  afforded  a  fatisfa&ory  explanation  of  the 
fubjed.-- The  fo-much  celebrated  do&rine  of 
lentor  and  vifcidity  was  afiumed  without  evi- 
dence of  its  exiftence,  and  perfifted  in,  with- 
out being  fufficient  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  difeafe. 

Thofe  conjectures  concerning  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  of  fevers,  which  I  have  mentioned 
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hitherto,  can  feldom  be  faid  to  extend  farther 
than  to  a  particular  ftate  of  the  humours,  or  , 
circulating  mafs  of  fluids,  which,  according  < 
to  the  prevailing  philofophy  of  different  ages,  < 
have  been  fuppofed  to  be  changed  from  their 
natural  and  healthy  ftate,  by  chemical  or  me- 
chanical derangement.  I  obferved  before, 
that  it  might  appear,  from  an  accidental  ex*  * 
preffion  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  that  * 
this  authour  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  influence  or  efFedts  of  a  nervous  power, 
or  fentient  principle.  The  methodic  fed: 
likewife,  may  feem  to  have  comprehended 
in  the  idea  which  they  have  given  of  difeafes, 
that  there  is  fome  derangement  of  the  fibrous 
fyftem ;  or  perhaps  that  a  fpafmodic  ftridture 
of  capillaries  is  actually  the  immediate  caufe 
of  fever ;  whilft  Galen  every  where  celebrates 
the  powers  of  nature  or  vires  nature  medica- 
trices,  which  bear  in  his  opinion,  a  very  active 
part  in  the  cure  of  febrile  difeafes.  To  thofe 
vague  ideas  of  the  ancients,  we  may  add  the 
more  modern  and  explicit  dodtrine  of  Van 
Helmont,  who  was  a  man  of  genius,  learn- 
ing and  obfervation.  Van  Helmont  adopted 
the  fentient  principle  of  Hippocrates ;  but  he 
alfo  applied  it  in  a  bolder  light  than  had  been 
done  by  its  original  authour,  and  employed 
its  aflertions  more  particularly  towards  the 
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explanation  of  the  caufe  and  phenomena  of 
fevers.  The  enthufiafm  of  this  writer  dif- 
gufts  the  philofophic  fpirit  of  the  prefent  age, 
and  we  muft  acknowledge,  that  his  ideas  are 
often  unphilofophical  and  abfurd ;  yet  we  muft 
likewife  do  him  the  juftice  to  add,  that  the 
principle  of  his  dodtrine  in  fome  degree  is  well 
founded,  and  that  his  views,  in  many  refpedts, 
are  important  in  practice.  I  mud  further 
obferve,  that  the  efforts  of  nature,  fo  cele- 
brated by  Campanella  and  Sydenham,  and 
even,  perhaps,  the  ovt^™*  of  (9)  Stahl  and  his 
followers,  can  only  be  confidered  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  furious  Archeus.--But  though 
the  authours  I  have  mentioned,  feem  evi- 
dently to  have  pofTeffed  fome  vague  idea  of  the 
powers  or  influence  of  the  nervous  fyftem ; 
yet  there  are  not  any  of  them,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  its  operations  by  a  philo- 
sophical and  confident  mode  of  reafoning. 
The  period  of  this  improvement  is  not  very 
remote. 

As  foon  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was 
known  and  fully  eftablifhed,  the  heart  loft 
fome  part  of  its  former  importance ;  whilft 
the  brain  and  nerves,  which  for  many  ages 
had  been  little  regarded,  rofe  into  primary  and 
tflential  confequence.  But  though  the  brain 
and  nerves  were  difcovered,  foon  after  this 

period, 
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period,  to  be  the  inflruments  of  life  andmo^j 
tion;  yet  the  laws  of  this  part  of  the  fyftctb? 
were  at  firft  only  imperfectly  underftoodj  andj 
the  attempts  to  explain  its  operations  were,  fop 
a  while,  whimfical  and  abfurd.  Willis  defervet 
fome  credit,  as  being  one  of  the  firft  wbfr 
brought  the  general  importance  of  the  nervous  ^ 
fyftem  into  view :  but  Borelli,  an  Italian  ma- 
thematician, actually  appears  to  be  the  firft  / 
who  ventured  to  afcribe  the  proximate  caufc 
of  fever,  to  a  particular  derangement  of  thi? 
part  of  the  frame.  ( i  o)  The  immediate  caufc 
of  fever,  in  this  authour's  opinion,  depends 
on  fome  unufal  acrimony  of  the  nervous  fluid; 
but  it  is  only  neceflary  to  ohferve  with  regard 
to  this  dodrine,  that  a  fuppofition  of  acrimo- 
nious fluids,  where  a  fluid  cannot  be  proved 
to  exift,  is  fo  perfectly  vifionary,  as  only  to 
deferve  to  be  mentioned,  from  its  being  the 
firft  attempt  to  bring  this  part  into  view,  in 
accounting  for  febrile  difeafes.  This  hypo- 
thecs, however,  though  obvioufly  ill  founded, 
enjoyed  its  day  of  fame.  It  was  foon  followed 
by  another  conjedture,  more  ingenious  indeed, 
but  which  was  not  fo  generally  attended  to, 
as  the  preceding.  ( 1 1 )  Dr.  Cole  of  Worcef* 
ter,  towards  the  end  of  laft  century,  fuggef- 
ted  an  idea,  that  the  proximate  caufe  of  in- 
termitting fevers  depends  on  a  laxity  or  de- 
bility 
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bility  of  the  brain  and  origin  of  the  nerves. 
TTie  fuppofition  is  not  fo  improbable ;    but 
the  fuperftru&ure,  which  the  authour  has 
fitted,  is  abfurd,  and  unfupported  either  by 
h&  or  probability.  Yet,  if  we  except  Mundy, 
an  authour  who  offered  a  conjecture  of  a  fimi- 
hr  kind,  in  a  work  entitled  toox&r******  Borelli 
and  Cole  are  the  only  writers  prior  to  the  time 
of  Hoffman,    who    confidered  the  nervous 
fyftem,  as  dire&ly  affording  a  feat  for  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fevers.     Hoffman,  whom 
I  have  juft  mentioned,  was  a  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  at  Halle  in  Saxony.     He  flourished  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  prefent  century,  pub* 
lifhed  many  volumes,   and  certainly  poflefles 
the  merit  of  having  enlarged  our  views  on  the 
fubjed  of  fevers.     His  theory  of  the  proxi- 
mate caufe  is  not  only  more  ingenious,    but 
certainly  has  more  appearance  of  truth,  than 
any  other,  which  had  been  offered   to  the 
public  at  the  time  it  appeared.      (12)  The 
cure  of  fever  confifts,  in  his  opinion,  in  a 
fpafmodic  affe&ion  of  the  nervous  fyftem.     It 
is  a  truth  which  few  people  will  attempt  to 
deny,  that  a  fpafmodic  ftridture  of  the  furface 
of  the  body  generally  takes  place  in  ordinary 
cafes  of  fever ;  yet  we  muft  perhaps  alfo  ac- 
knowledge with  Dr.  Cullen,  that  a  fpafmodic 

ftri&ure  is  not  certainly  and  uniformly  the  firft 
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eflential  part  of  a  febrile  difeafe.  Some  othcf ; 
thing  is  frequently  obferved  to  precede  the; : 
fpafm,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  lafti 
mentioned  celebrated  profeflbr,  has  a  right  KM 
be  confidered  as  a  proximate  and  eflential 
caufe.  But  as  the  theory  of  the  proximate 
caufc,  afiigned  by  Dr.  Cullen,  is  not  only 
more  plaufible  and  complete  than  any  prece- 
ding one;  but  ftill  increafing  in  popularity 
and  fame,  it  will  not  be  fuperfluous,  if  we 
flop  to  examine  it  with  more  attention.  The 
remote  caufes  of  fever,  according  to  this  au- 
thour,  are  fedative  powers,  applied  to  the 
nervous  fyftem,  which  diminilhing  the  energy 
of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the 
whole  of  the  functions,  and  particularly  in 
the  action  of  the  extreme  veflels.  Such, 
however,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  nature  of  the 
animal  economy,  that  this  debiliry  proves  an 
indirect  ftimulus  to  the  fanguiferous  fyftem; 
whence  by  the  intervention  of  the  cold  ftage 
and  fpafm  conne&ed  with  it,  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries  is  increafed,  and 
continues  to  be  fo,  till  it  has  had  the  efled 
of  reftoring  the  energy  of  the  brain,  of  exci- 
ting this  energy  to  the  extreme  veflels,  of  re* 
ftoring  therefore  their  kdlion;  and  thereby 
fpecially  overcoming  the  fpafm  afFe&ing  thenu 
upon  the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion 

of 
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of  fwcat,  and  other  marks  of  relaxation  of 
ezcretories  take  place.  This  theory  of  fever 
holds  out  an  appearance  of  great  fimplicity, 
and  of  perfed:  connexion.  1  wifh  we  could 
fay  that  it  had  an  equal  claim  to  truth :  but 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  found,  on  a  careful  exa- 
mination, to  be  no  more  in  reality  than  an  in- 
genious hypothecs,  the  leading  principles  of 
which  can  fcarcely  be  proved  even  to  exiil. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  enter  deeply  into  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  fubjedt;  yet  I  cannot  avoid  re- 
prefenting,  in  a  few  words,  fome  circum- 
ftances  of  difficulty  in  this  authour's  theory, 
which  are  not  eafily  reconcileable,  either  with 
reafon  or  obfervation.  It  might  be  doubted, 
in  the  firft  place,  if  the  remote  caufes  of  fever 
are  a&ually  of  a  (imply  fedative  nature $  but 
at  prefcnt  I  (hall  admit  that  the  firft  principle, 
which  is  affumed  by  the  profeilor,  is  in  reality 
a  fa&,  and  proceed  to  enquire,  if  the  reft  of 
the  dodrine  is  capable  of  being  defended, 
even  on  this  foundation.  It  conftitutes  the 
fumof  Dr.  Cullen's  theory,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  that  the  remote  caufes  of  fever  occa- 
fion  debility,  or  diminifhed  energy  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  fyftem;  that  this  debility 
neceflarily  gives  rife  to  fpafm,  and  increafed 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries;  which  con* 
tinning  for  a  certain  length  of  time,    finally 
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removes  the  difeafe.  Thus  the  different  ftagef 
of  fever  appear  to  follow  each  other  as  cauft 
and  effedt ;  and  debility  in  the  firft  inftance* 
is  fuppofed  neceflarily  to  give  rife  to  rea&ioih 
Such  a  fuppofition  is  not  very  obvious  to  rea* 
fon,  and  has  not  much  fupport  from  the  ana- 
logy of  fa  As.     It  would  be  eafy  to  mention 
examples ,  where  the  application  of  debilita- 
ting caufes  as  is  not  obferved  to  be  followed 
by  obvious  rea&ion  of  the  fyftem ;  but  at  pre- 
sent I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  the  familiar 
one  of  the  application  of  cold.     It  is  perfc&ly 
well  known,  that  cold,  when  conftantly  and 
uniformly  applied  to  the  body,  even  goes  fo 
far  as  absolutely  to  extinguish  the  powers  of 
life,  in  a  part,  or  in  the  whole,  without  oof 
being  able  to  perceive  any  efforts  on  the  part 
of  nature  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  this  deftruc- 
tive  tendency.     From  this  we  may  fairly  ijifer, 
that  common  debilitating  caufes,  at  leaft  while 
they  continue  to  be  applied  in  the  fame  con* 
ftant  and  uniform  manner,  do  not  neceflarily 
excite  the  reaftion  of  the  fyftem :  but  I  will 
even  go  farther,  and  venture  to  affirm,  that 
fpafm  and  reaction  do  not  neceflarily  follow 
very  great  degrees  of  debility,  which  appear 
to  proceed  from  the  prefence  of  a  febrile  caufe. 
During  the  time  I  remained  in  America,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  witneffing  the 

truth 
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troth  of  this  aflertion.     In  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  that  country,    particularly  in  the 
fanmer  and  autumnal  months,  the  intermit-* 
tbg  fever  was  generally  epidemic  in  a  high 
degree;    but  its  general  caufe,    which  was 
then  fo  abounding  in  the  atmofphere,  often 
injured  the  actions  of  life,  without  producing 
a  regular  train  of  operation ;  that  is,  one  part 
of  the  difeafe  appeared  without  that  mode  of 
aftion,  which  is  fuppofed,   by  our  authour, 
to  be  its  neccffary  effect.     Thus,  I  have  fecn 
die  mod  extreme  degrees  of  debility  and  Ian- 
gour  in  all  the  functions,  continue  even  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  without  our  being  able  to 
difcover  the  fmalleft  marks  of  fpafm,  or  ob- 
vious rea&ion.     This  inactivity  and  langour 
fometimes  vanifhed  fuddenly ;  and  the  body 
returned  its  ordinary  health  and  vigour,  fre- 
quently without  an  evident  caufe.     On  the 
next  day,  however,  or  perhaps  the  day  follow- 
ing it,   the  patient  was  furprized  with  a  re- 
gular paroxyfm  of  fever.     From  this  it  ap- 
pears very  plainly,    that  if  the  immediate 
caufe  of  fever  actually  confifts  in  debility,  this 
debility  neceflarily  undergoes  a  peculiar,  but 
hitherto  undefined  fpecies  of   modification, 
before  it  can  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  of  the 
fubfequent  parts  of  the  difeafe  j~a  conceflion 

which 
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which  leaves  us  perfectly  in  our  former  ftate 
of  uncertainty  and  ignorance. 

As  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  fads, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  that  fpafm  and  re- 
action are  not  the  neceflary  confequences  of. 
the  application  of  debilitating  caufcs,  either 
common  or  febrile ;  fo  if  we  purfue  our  au- 
thour's  train  of  reafoning  farther,  wc  (hall 
not  find  his  inductions  to  be  very  confident, 
or  very  convincing.  If  we  are  difpofed  to 
grant,  that  the  remote  caufes  of  fever  adually 
diminish  the  energy  of  the  brain,  it  is  not  an 
obvious  inference,  that  the  circumftancea  of 
this  diminished  energy  have  the  certain  efied 
of  exciting  the  rea&ion  of  the  fy ft  cm-  It 
appears,  in  fhort,  like  afcribing  reft  and  mo- 
tion to  the  fame  power.  But  to  fmooth  the 
prominent  features  of  this  apparent  incon- 
fiftency,  the  ingenious  authour  has  thought 
lit  to  aflume  a  principle,  the  exiftence  of 
which  is  very  ambiguous  in  its  inlarged  fenfe, 
and  very  inefficient  in  its  limited  one.  Dr. 
Cullen  does  not  admit  of  the  Italian  principle 
of  avrmaTtut ;  he  however  afcribes  effects  to 
the  vis  naturae  medicatrix,  which  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  explained  mechanically.  I 
mentioned  before,  that  no  efforts  of  nature 
are  perceived  to  arife,  under  the  uniform  and* 

conftant  application  of  a  debilitating  caufe; 
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bat  though  this  is  true,   I  muft  like  wife  ob- 
fcrvc,  that  when  thefe  debilitating  powers, 
from  any  caufe  whatever,  actually  ceafe  to  adt, 
tbate  materially  in  the  intenfity  of  their  ac- 
tion, or  fuffer  change  in  its  mode,  before  the 
?ital  principle  is  irrecoverably  deflroycd,  na- 
ture, which  perfifts  in  continuing  life,  and 
even  ftruggles  in  attempting  to  maintain  it, 
may  then  be  faid  to  raife  efforts,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  reftore  the  body  to  its  ordinary 
health.     This  power,  which  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, refills  caufes  of  a  definitive  tendency 
and  which  endeavours  to  reftore  to  their  ori- 
ginal date  the  derangements  of  the  fyftem 
which  have  actually  taken  place,  is  only  a  li- 
mited degree  of  the  vis  nature  medicatrix. 
It  is  in  fhort,  no  more  than  an  effort  to  con- 
tinue the  action  of  living ;  yet  it  is  all,  which 
we  (hall,  at  any  time,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
perceive. 

I  have  thus  mentioned  briefly  fome  objec- 
tions, to  this  celebrated  theory  of  Dr.  Cullen. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  authour  is  acknowledged 
to  he  great ;  the  pains  and  labour,  which  he 
has  beflowed  in  completing  his  favourite 
dodrine  appear  like  wife  to  be  confiderable ; 
jet  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  its  defedls 
are  flill  fo  obvious,  that  we  are  unavoidably 
obliged  to  be  fatisfied  with  one  of  thefe  con-' 
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clufions:  viz.  either  that  the  debility,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  fever,  is  of  a 
peculiar  but  unknown  kind;  that  it  ceafes  to 
ad,  or  changes  its  mode  of  adion  from  an 
accidental  caufe,  or  from  fomething  in  its 
own  nature;  or  that  a  reaction  a  rife  s  in  the 
fyfteni,  from  a  principle  of  confcioufnefs  of 
the  deftrudtive  tendency  of  this  debilitating 
power.  It  is  not  confonant  with  the  com- 
mon laws  of  the  animal  economy,  that  reac- 
tion fhould  arife  in  that  part  of  the  fyftcra, 
where  the  debilitating  influence  has  been  pri- 
marily and  principally  exerted.  Suppofitions 
of  this  nature,  are  only  fubterfuges,  and  no 
more  in  reality  than  myflerious  ways  of  ac- 
knowledging ignorance. 

The  opinions  I  have  enumerated  above  are 
the  principal  ones,  which  have  been  advanced 
by  medical  writers,  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
proximate  caufe  of  fevers.  Though  nume- 
rous, they  are  all  reducible  to  two  general 
clafles;  viz.  either  to  conjectures,  which  are 
totally  without  foundation;  or  to  circum- 
stances, which  are  in  fadt  only  fymptoms  or 
parts  of  the  difeafe,  fome  of  which  are  more, 
others  lefs  effential.  The  proximate  caufe  of 
fever,  is  a  certain  peculiar  ftate  of  the  body, 
on  which  the  difeafe,  or  the  fubfequent  parts 
ef  fht  difeafe,  neceifarily  depend.     It  is,  in 
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ihort*  the  firft  eflential  a&ion  of  the  febrile 
caufe ;  but  this  a&ion  is  fo  intricate-  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  difcovered,  that  phyficians  have 
fought  for  it  in  vain  for  more  than  two 
thou&nd  years.  The  ancients  were  (atisfied 
with  the  idea  of  preternatural  heat,  excited 
in  the  heart,  and  communicated,  by  means 
of  the  blood  and  fpirits,  to  the  reft  of  the 
body.  Hoffman,  making  a  bolder  ftcp,  in- 
troduces a  fpafmodic  afFedtion  of  the  moving 
fibres;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  going  ftill  farther, 
lays  the  principal  ftrefs  upon  langour  and  de- 
bility, or  weakened  action  of  the  nervous 
energy.  Increafed  heat,  fpafmodic  ftridure 
and  marks  of  debility  are  generally  prcfent,  in 
various  degrees,  in  the  different  ftages  of  fever  ; 
but  debility  foj  the  moil  part  precedes  the 
others ;  and  oh  this  account,  if  equally  ef- 
lential, has  a  preferable  right  to  be  confide  red 
as  the  firft  part  of  the  difeafe.  There  is  ftill 
reafon  to  doubt  if  it  actually  is  the  firft.  I 
have  myfelf  attended  carefully  to  the  manner 
in  which  intermitting  fevers  approach.  The 
firft  thing  which  I  obferved  in  others,  or  what 
is  ftill  more  to  be  depended  upon,  the  firft 
thing  I  felt  in  myfelf,  was  ufually  a  difagrce- 
able,  but  a  peculiar  affc&ion  of  the  ftomach. 
The  precife  nature  of  this  affe&ion  I  am  un- 
able to  define  in  words ;  but  I  knew  it  fo 
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well  by  experience,  that  I  always  confidered 
it  as  a  warning,  (and  it  was  fometimes  the 
only  warning  which  I  had,)  of  the  approach 
of  the  paroxyfin.     It  was  often  accompanied 
by  flatulence,  and  it  fometimes  preceded  the 
firft  feelings  of  the    langour  and  debility, 
nearly  the  fpace  of  an  hour.     The  obfervation 
of  this  fadt  has  occurred  to  me  frequently; 
and  I  cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  it  gives 
room  to  believe,  that  the  debility,  which  is 
fo  commonly  the  fore-runner  of  fever,  inftead 
of  being  the  firft  and  principal  mode  of  ac- 
tion of  the  febrile  cauie,  is  only  a  part  of  that 
adtion,-- .perhaps  not  the  moft  eflential.     As 
Hippocrates  appears  at  a  very  early  period  to 
have  been  perfe&ly  fenfible,  that  fomething 
befides  a  fimple  increafe  of  heat  was  necef- 
fary  to  conftitute  a  fever;    fo  we  may  now 
perhaps  conclude,    with  equal,  reafon,    that 
debility  has  fome  other  circumftances  com- 
bined with  it,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  difoern  very  clearly. 

Having  faid  that  there  are  not  any  of  the 
numerous  theories,  which  have  as  yet  been 
offered  to  the  public  on  this  important  fub- 
jedt,  in  any  degree  fatisfa&ory,  it  might  be 
expected,  perhaps,  that  1  had  fomething  of 
my  own  to  bring  forward,  which  might  be 
more  perfect,  at  lcaft  in  my  own  opinion  :  but 
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I  willingly  acknowledge,  that  I  have  no  fuch 
pretentions.     After  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
of  careful  obfervation,  and  daily  reflexion  on 
die  phenomena  of  fevers,  I  am  obliged  to 
eonfefs,  that  my  opinion  (till  remains  to  be 
formed.     The  proximate  caufe  of  this  difeafe, 
is  a  fubjeft  of  a  dark  nature.     It  is  fuch,  per-* 
haps,  as  our  limited  capacities  will  never  de- 
veiope.     But  though  we  defpair  of  ever  at- 
taining clear  ideas  of  its  fpecific  nature ;  there 
are  (till  fome  ufeful  circumftances  connected 
with  it,  which  we  comprehend  with  clear- 
nefs.     We  know,  that  the  more  general  re- 
mote caufes  of  fevers,   are  certain  invifible 
exhalations,  fometimes  more  evidently  arifing 
from  marfhy  grounds,  fometimes  more  ob- 
Jcorely  difFufed  in  the  air,  and  fometimes  ob- 
vioufly  proceeding  from  the  bodies  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     We  know  likewifc,  that 
thcfe  caufes,    which   are   unfriendly  to  the 
human  conftitution,     are  varioufly  modified 
and  combined,  and  of  various  degrees  of  force 
or  in  various  dates  of  concentration ;  but  we 
proceed  no  farther  with  certainty.     We  are 
not  able  to  afcertain  the  nature  of  thefe  efflu- 
via,- and  it  is  only  by  conjecture,    that  we 
trace  them   in  the  channels  by  which  they 
enter  the  body.     The  changes  which  they 
operate  on  the  iblids,  fluids,  or  nervous  fyf- 
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tern,  before  their  adtion  becomes  obvious,  arc 
totally  unknown  to  us.     We  know,  though 
the  body  lie  expofed  to  exhalation,  even  in 
a  concentrated  (late,  that  an  appearance  of 
difeafe  is  not,  generally,  the  inftantaneous  con- 
fequence.     A  fpace  of  time  intervenes,  va- 
rious indeed  according  to  circumftances,  but 
always  fuch  as  gives  room  to  believe,  that  the 
caufe  requires,  and  actually  undergoes  a  modi- 
fication, before  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
fever,  or  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fever.     The  cir- 
cumftances connected  with  the  approach  of 
fevers,  particularly  intermitting  fevers,  afford 
an  illuftration  of  my  meaning.     The  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  fo  far  from  producing  the  fever 
immediately  when  applied  to  the  body,  often 
lurks  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  confti- 
tution,  without  perceptibly  injuring  the  ordi- 
nary adtions  of  life.     Sometimes  it  gives  rife 
to  affedtions,  which  are  apparently  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  real  nature.     Thus  a  perfon 
often  languifhes  for  days,    weeks,   or  even 
longer.    The  indifpofition  fuddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly vanifhes ;  and  the  apparent  recovery 
of  health  is  foon  followed  by  a  paroxyfm  of 
regular  fever.     In  other  cafes  again,  the  at- 
tack of  the  difeafe  is  fudden ;  and  its  forma- 
tion from  the  beginning  diftindt.     This  fadfc 
affords  a  prefumption,  that,  in  confequence 

of 
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of  J  particular  modification,  which  is  only 
accomplished  in  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  but 
the  nature  of  which  we  do  not  in  the  lead 
comprehend,  an  aptitude  is  generated  between 
the  remote  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  re- 
lative ftate  of  the  body*  When  the  flate  of 
the  body,  and  the  remote  caufe  approach  to, 
or  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  mutual  correspondence, 
the  difeafe  is  produced.  When  this  ftate, 
which  I  call  an  aptitude,  is  changed  or  de~ 
ftroyed,  the  difeafe  vanishes,  or  fuffers  a 
change  of  form.  This  is  a  fadt,  which  cannot 
be  deputed;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge,  on  the  important  fubjeft 
of  the  proximate  caufe  of  fevers. 
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OF  THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  FEVER 

OF    JAMAICA. 

T  T  will  not  be  improper  to  remark,  before 
.  I  begin  to  defcribe  the  hiftory  of  this 
fever,  that  though  the  endemic  which  pre- 
vailed at  Savanna  la  Mar,  notwithflanding 
much  variety  of  form  and  fymptoms,  is  con- 
fidered  as  only  one  and  the  fame  difeafe,  yet  it 
may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  variety  of  thefe 
appearances  is  fometimes  fo  great  and  remark- 
able as  to  occafion  confiderable  perplexity  to 
the  practitioner.  The  fymptoms  and  form 
of  this  endemic  appeared,  on  a  fuperficial 
view,  to  be  conftantly  varying ;  yet  by  attend- 
ing more  clofely  to  the  courfe,  progrefs  and 
changes  of  the  difeafe,  thefe  apparent  irregu- 
larities vanished  gradually,  the  varieties  being 
in  fadt  only  accidental,  and  often  depending 
on  very  trivial  caufes.  The  analyfis  of  the 
different  cafes  of  fever,  which  came  under 
my  care,  during  the  time  that  I  lived  in  Ja- 
maica, furnifhed  me  with  this  information. 
I  formerly  mentioned  the  manner  in  which 

my 
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my  obfervations  were  coridudted :  I  have  only 
•  ww  to  add,  that  I  truft  the  method,  which  I 
adopted,  has  enabled  me  to  give  a  more  accu- 
rate hiflory  of  the  fever  of  Jamaica,  and  to 
explain  more  fatisfadtorily  than  has  been  done 
hitherto  the  various  fources  of  the  many  ir- 
regularities, which  are  obferved  to  occur.  I 
am  perfectly  fenfible  that  my  experience  has 
been  too  limited,  to  give  me  hopes  of  ren- 
dering the  prefent  work  complete ;  yet  I  would 
flatter  myfelf,  that  it  will  not  be  altogether 
ufelefs :  1  totally  difclaim  theoretical  opinions, 
and  content  myfelf  with  a  plain  narrative  of 
fads  5  neither  do  I  afpire  to  any  higher  praife, 
than  care  in  obferving  the  appearances  of  the 
difeafe,  and  truth  in  relating  the  appearances 
which  I  have  feen. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  particular  hif- 
tory  of  the  different  varieties  of  the  endemic 
fever  of  Jamaica,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
mention  the  more  general  fymptoms,  which 
diftinguifh  the  difeafe,  and  to  trace  an  out- 
line of  the  courfe,  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly obferved  to  purfue :  and  I  may  remark 
in  the  firft  place,  that  though  debility  is  ufually 
confidcred  as  the  firft  fign  of  an  approaching 
fever;  yet,  if  we  attend  minutely  to  all  the 
tircumftances  of  invafion,  it  will  not  gene- 
rally be  difficult  to  perceive,  that  a  difagree- 

able, 
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able,  though  undefcribable  affeftion  of.  thli|£ 
ftomach,  takes  place  previous  to  the  fmallcftjjfi 
perceptions  of  languor  or  debility,  which 
commonly  only  immediate  fore-runners 
coldnefs  and  fhivering.     This  coldnefs*  which 
ivas  obferved  to  be  various  in  duration,  a* 
well  as  in  degree  of  force  in  the  fevers  of  thil 
country,  was  fucceeded  by  flufhings  of  heat 
alternating  with  the  cold,  and  increafing  gra- 
dually till  the  heat  at  laft  prevailed.     The  hot 
fit,  which  was  likewife  of  various  duration 
and  of  various  force,  had  many  new  fymp- 
toms  joined  with  it,  the  principal  of  which 
were  fuch  as  fhewed  an  increafed  circulation, 
or  an  irregular  determination  of  the  blood  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.     This  hot  fit, 
and  the  difturbances  connected  with  it,  ac- 
cording to   circumftances,    continued   for  a 
longer  or  fhorter  fpace  of  time;  at  laft  fweat 
breaking  out  on  the  head  and  breaft,  extended 
itfelf  gradually  to  the  extremities,  and  accom- 
plished after  a  certain  continuance,  either  a 
total  remiffion  of  the  fever,  or  a  confiderable 
abatement  of  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms. 
It  is  almoft  unnecefTary  to  mention,  that  this 
remiffion  or  abatement  of  fymptoms  was  of 
longer  or  fhorter  duration,   and  more  or  lefs 
complete  in  fevers  of  different  forms.     Aa 
aggravation  of  fymptoms  fucceeded  to  the  ie-. 
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tmffion;  but  it  was  ufually  obferved  to  begin 
vitbout  preceding  coldn?fs,  and  frequently 
vithout  marks  of  preceding  languor  or  debi- 
lily.     The  hot  fit  now  ran  high,  and  all  the 
fymptoms  were  frequently  more  violent  than 
they  had  been  obferved  to  be  in  the  firft  pa- 
ioxyfm.     Sweat  at  laft  made  its  appearance, 
followed  in  mod  cafes  by  a  remiflion,    lefs 
perfect  indeed  than  the  preceding  one,  but 
ftill  diilindt  enough  to  be  clearly  traced.     In 
this  manner  things  went  on  for  a  longer  or 
(hotter  fpace  of  time,  the  paroxyfms  ufually 
increafing  in  violence,  and  the  remiffions  be- 
coming fometimes  more,  though  in  general 
kfs  perfect,  as  the  difeafe  advanced  in  its  pro- 
grefs.     I  may  further  obferve,  that  there  was 
occafionally  a  change  of  the  type,  fometimes 
t  change  of  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms  in 
thecourfe  of  the  illnefs ;  and  that,  where  either 
of  thefe  were  the  cafe,  the  difeafe  was  ufually 
of  longer  continuance;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
die  order  of  the  critical  days  was  difturbed 
m consequence  of  thqjb  changes. 

The  rcfemblances,  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  were  found  in  all  the  different  fpecies 
of  the  remitting  fever  of  Jamaica;  but  from 
ciuics,  which  were  not  always  perceived, .  and 
which  fometimes  appeared  to  be  very  acci- 
dental, the  difeafe  was  diftinguifhed  in  a  part, 

or 
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or  in  the  whole  of  its  courfe,  by  the  pi 
lcncc  of  a  train  of  fymptoms  of  fuch  a 
cular  nature,  as  gave  occafion  to  the  dii 
tions  of  inflammatory,  nervous,  malign; 
putrid  or  bilious;  the  feparate  hiftories 
which  I  fhall  now  relate  more  circi 
tially. 


SECTION      I. 


OF    FEVER  DISTINGUISHED  BY  SYMPTOM* 
OF  INFLAMMATORY  DIATHESIS. 


/TTHE  variety  of  fever,  which  I  (hall  de-t 
fcribe  firft,  is  that,  where  the  inflam* 
matory  diathefis  prevailed  in  different  degrees. 
Where  this  diathefis  was  moderate,    the  dit 
eafe  was  ufually  of  the  leaft  complicated  form* 
as  well  as  of  the  leaft  dangerous  nature,  of 
any  of  the  fevers  of  Jam^ca,     The  paroxyfmt 
were  generally  regular,  and  complete  in  all 
their  parts,  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  part* 
by  a  copious  fweat,  in  a  perfect  remiffion:  the 
pulfe  was  full,  ftrong  and  regular;    without 
uncommon  hardnefs  or  tenfion ;    whilft  the 
heat  of  the  fkin,  though  fometimes  great  in. 
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was  generally  free  from  that  burning 
tmgcncy,  fo  common  in  fome  other  fpecies 
f  fever.  It  was  lefs  removed,  in  fhort,  from 
t  imple  increafe  of  the  natural  warmth.  I 
My  further  remark,  where  this  moderate 
legree  of  inflammatory  diathefis  characterized 
lie  genius  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  danger  was 
feldom  great ; — and  that  the  termination  or 
crifis  was  generally  regular  and  final.  But 
though  this  degree  of  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis was  frequently  obferved  to  be  a  fign  of 
(afety,  and  of  regular  crifis ;  yet  it  alfo  often 
happened,  where  the  diathefis  prevailed  in 
exccfs,  that  the  fymptoms  of  excitement  ran 
unufually  high,  and  that  a  ferious  danger 
threatened  life.  The  pulfe,  in  fuch  cafes,  was 
not  only  frequent  during  the  paroxyfm;  but 
it  was  like  wife  quick,  hard  and  vibrating; 
the  heat  was  often  intenfe ;  the  internal  funct- 
ions and  the  various  fecretions,  were  con- 
iderably  difordered ;  at  the  fame  time,  that 
1  very  obftinate  fpafmodic  ftri&ure  prevailed 
»  the  furface  of  the  body.  The  remiflion 
which  followed,  for  the  moft  part,  was  ob- 
cure;  the  pulfe  frequently  retaining  a  preter- 
tatunri  quicknefs  and  hardnefs ;  whilft  there 
ns  generally  a  confiderable  degree  of  febrile 
ieat  on  the  {kin. 
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The  fymptoms,  which  I  have  juft  nati* 
mentioned,  indicate  different  degrees  of  tlj§3 
real  inflammatory  diathefis ;  but  befidcs 
tual  fymptoms  of  real  inflammatory  diath 
there  were  likewife  found  fevers,    wit 
appearances  of  a  fimilar  difpofition,  th 
the  real  genius  of  the  difeafe  was  in  reality 
a  different  nature.     It  is  of  importance 
practice  to  diftinguifh  thofe  ambiguous  ap» 
pearances ;   but  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  do  it 
with  certainty.      We  may  remark,  however* 
that  the  apparent  inflammatory  diathefis  wtl 
ufually  accompanied  with  marks  of  great  irri* 
tability,  and  fometimes  with  marks  of  violent 
excitement  during  the  paroxyfms ;  while  lan- 
guor and  great  depreflion  of  fpirit  were  ft* 
quently  perceived  to  attend   the  remifBont. 
The  pulfe,  which  at  one  time  was  hard,  irw 
regular,  and  quick,    at  another  was  frfcquent 
and  low,  and  funk  under  a  fmall  degree 
preffure.     The  heat  of  the  body  was  not  & 
ways  great,  yet  it  was  pungent,-- -and  left  t 
difagreeable  fenfation  on  the  hand :  the  fecre* . 
tions  were  often  irregular;  the  countenance 
was  confufed,  clouded  and  overcaft,  the  eye 
was  fad,  and  fometimes  appeared  as  if  it  wert  I 
inflamed  -,  the  feelings  were  unpleafant  to  the 
patient  himfelf :  there  was  great  irritability 
of  "temper;  and  the  ftate  of  the  fkin  imprcfled 

us 
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us  with  the  idea,   that  there  was  a  ftrong 
fptfinodic  ftri&ure  prevailing  on  the  furface 
[  <jf  the  body.— The  above  are  the  principal 
|  cacumftances,  which  were  ufually  prefent  in 
ihe  different  ftates  of  inflammatory  fevers ;  yet 
dtefe  circumftances  were  fometimes  fo  va- 
riouily  complicated  and  combined  with  others, 
that  the  accurate  difcrimination  of  them  muft 
be  left,  in  moil  cafes,    to  the  obfervation  of 
the  individual  himfelf. 
.      Tbofe  different  ftates  and  degrees  of  the  in- 
flammatory diathefis,  which  I  have  defcribed 
above,  were  fometimes  general  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  body,    not  affe&ing  one 
member  more  remarkably  than  another ;  fome- 
times they  were  partial  or  feemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  principal  affedtion  of  a  particu- 
lar part :  and  where  this  was  the  cafe,  the 
local  aflfe&qn,  and  the  general  diathefis  of  the 
lyftem,  ufually  had  a  mutual  correfpondence 
with  each  other.     Thus,  where  the  inflam- 
mation affefted  the  fubftance  of  the  liver  or 
longs,  the  general  inflammatory  diathefis  was 
ufually  in  a  moderate  degree ;  while  the  higheft 
excefs  of  general  vafcular  excitement  often 
accompanied  inflammations  of  the  membranes 
of  thofe  organs.     But  though  inflammation 
of  membranes  was  often  accompanied  with  a 
high  degree  of  general  inflammatory  diathefis  ; 

yet 
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yet  there  were  likewife  fome  kinds  of  thofc 
local  inflammations,  which  communicated.*: 
only  a  low,  or  an  ambiguous  degree  of  their  ;r 
diathefis  to  the  general  fyftem :  fuch  are  fomc  t 
of  thofe  inflammations,  which  occafionalljr  e 
affeft  the  furface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  3 
which  appear,  in  general,  to  be  of  the  eiy- 
f]  pel  a  tic  kind. 


SECTION      II. 

OF  FEVER  WITH  SYMPTOMS    OF     NERVOUS 

AFFECTION. 

npHE  endemic  fever  of  Jamaica,  was  not 
oftener  diftinguifhed  by  fymptoms  of  ge- 
neral inflammatory  diathefis,  than  by  circum- 
ftances  of  nervous  affection.  The  beginning 
of  this  form  of  the  difeafe,  was  often  charac- 
terized by  a  high  degree  of  that  difagreeable 
afFedtion  of  the  ftomach,  as  alfo  by  much  of 
that  languor  and  debility,  which  are  com- 
monly fore-runners  of  fevers  in  general.  To 
thefe  fymptoms  fucceeded  a  flight  degree  of 
chillinefs,  followed  by  a  hot  fit,  which  often 
continued  long,  but  feldom  ran  high.     The 

pulfe 
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puife  was  fmall,  frequent,  and  eafily  com- 
prefled.     It  varied  with  change  of  pofture  ;— 
tod  fometimes  was  fo  much  affedted  when  the 
patient  was  raifed  upright,   as  totally  to  dis- 
appear ;   the  heat  of  the  body  was  feldom 
great ;  the  fecretions  and  exertions  were  ge- 
nerally irregular,  and  the  internal  fundions 
were  much  difordered.     The  mind  was  usu- 
ally afFe&ed,  afFedted  however  in  various  de- 
grees, and  in  various  ways.     Sometimes  there 
was  a  lively  delirium,  fometimes  the  delirium 
was  low  and  defponding;  and,  as  the  one 
or  other  of  thefe  was  the  cafe,    the  appear- 
ance of  the  eye  and  countenance  was  chearful 
or  fad.    The  tongue  was  fometimes  moift, 
fometimes  dry,  but  feldom  very  foul ;  thirft 
was  irregular,  naufea  was  frequent,  and  the 
date  of  the  ftomach  was  generally  very  irrita- 
ble.    There  was  likewife,  in  moft  cafes,  deep 
and  heavy  fighing,  and,  unlefs  in  times  of  pre- 
ternatural excitement,  a  very  uncommon  de- 
gree of  defpondency.     The  above  were  the 
principal  fymptoms  of  the  nervous  fever  of 
Jamaica.     The  paroxyfms  in  this  difeafe  fel- 
dom exceeded  twelve  hours  in  duration;  while 
the  termination  or  abatement,  was  ufually 
diftinguifhed  by  fweating,  though  feldom  by 
fuch  fwcatings  as  extended  completely  to  every 
part  of  the  body.     The  remiffions  were  not 

L  by 
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by  any  means  perfect:  the  head-ach,  and 
other  difagreeable  feelings  ufually  abated ;  but 
figns  of  languor  ftill  continued,  and  marks  of 
fpafmodic  ftrifture  for  the  moil  part  remained 
on  the  filrface  of  the  {kin.  I  may  further  ob- 
ferve,  that  as  the  paroxyfms  generally  incrca- 
fed  in  violence,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fever ; 
fo  it  was  very  feldom  that  the  remiflions  put 
on  an  appearance  of  greater  diflindtnefs,  as 
the  difeafe  approached  to  its  termination. 

Such  is  the  general  hiftory  and  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe,  which  might  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  the  nervous  fever  of  Jamaica : 
but  befides  thofe  circumstances,  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  others  were  fometimcs 
found  attending  it,  which,  though  lefs  regu- 
lar and  conftant,  deferve  ftill  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of.  Thus  the  firft  ftage  of  the  paroxyfin, 
inftead  of  the  more  ufual  appearances,  was 
occafionally  diftinguifhed  by  fits,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  epileptic  kind.  Thefe 
fits  in  fome  cafes  were  fucceeded  by  a  lively 
delirium,  in  others  by  ftupor  or  infenfibility. 
The  delirium,  which  was  a  common  fymp- 
tom  of  this  difeafe,  ran  high  in  feveral  in- 
stances ;  though  it  more  generally  amounted 
only  to  an  abfence  of  thought,  or  difficulty  of 
recolledtion.  It  is  a  circumftance  of  fome  cu- 
riofity  likewife,    that  inftead  of  a  paroxyfm, 

confifting 
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coafifting  of  different  parts  in  a  certain  order 
of  fucceflion,  there  was   fometimes  a  total 
ftnpor  and  infenfibility,  which  continued  for 
t  determinate  fpace  of  time,  without  even 
being  fucceeded  by  obvious  marks  of  fevers 
whilft  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm,    in  other 
cafes,  was  diftinguifhed  by  fuch  a  degree  of 
tremor  and  mobility,  as  nearly  approached  to 
the  difeafe  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Vitus 's 
dance.     And  further,    befides  thefe  ftrange 
and  irregular  appearances,  fpafms  and  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
in  many  inftances,    were  the  leading,  indeed 
almoft  the  only  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

It  is  not  only  curious,    but  it  is  indifpen- 
faMy  ncceffary  in  the  condudt  of  our  pra&ice, 
to  obferve  with  attention  the  various  modes 
of  a&ion  of  the  caufe  of  fevers,  and  to  efti- 
mate  with  precifion  the  various  combinations. 
The  caufe  of  fevers,  in  exerting  its  principal 
aAion  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  fometimes  pro- 
duces excitement,  fometimes  occafions  de- 
preffion ;  effedts  oppofite  to  each  other  in  their 
nature.     Excitement  and  depreffion  are  two 
general  and  oppofite  modes  of  adtion  j  yet  be- 
fides thefe  we  often  obferve  others,  which  do 
not  belong  wholly  to  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  which  feem  to  be  compounded  of  both, 
in  a  manner  we  do  not  very  well  comprehend. 

La  This 
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This  .caufe  of  fever  likewife,  which  a&s  in 
directly  oppofite  ways,  appears  alfo  to  exert 
its  action  more  powerfully  at  different  times 
on  one  part  of  the  fyftem  than  on  another; 
that  is,  it  a&s  fome times  more  immediately 
on  the  brain,  or  reafoning  faculty,  fometimes 
more  directly  on  the  nerves,  or  n^oving  powers 
of  the  body.  It  may  even  he  obferved  fur- 
ther, that  all  thefe  modes  of  a 6  ion,  which 
are  preferved  diftindt  at  one  time,  are  com- 
bined in  various  degrees  at  another.  Thus, 
where  the  caufe  of  fever  adts  by  producing 
excitement,  lively  delirium  in  various,  de- 
grees is  the  confequence;  while  languor, 
ftupor,  and  infenfibility  naturally  follow  the 
oppofite  mode  of  altion.  Low  delirium,  tre- 
mors, ftartings,  &c.  are  probably  owing  to 
a  compound  effect.  Both  modes  of  action 
fucceed  each  other  rapidly ;  or  perhaps  both 
modes  are  adtually  prefent  at  the  fame  time, 
though  probably  in  different  degrees,  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  brain.— This  fait  at 
leaft  is  certain,  that  obvious  deprefiion  is 
often  combined  with  figns  of  great  irritability. 
It  is  a  remark  likewife  of  confiderable  impor- 
tance, that  the  natural  functions  are  lefs 
difordered,  where  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  aits 
upon  the  nervous  fyftem  internally,  or  prin? 
cipally  difturbs  the  intellectual  ppwers,  than 

where 
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where  this  aftion  is  obvioufly  external :  the 
polie  is  then  more  regular,  though  often  ob- 
jure ;  the  difpofition  to  faint  is  not  fo  great ; 
mufcular  mobility  is  lefs  remarkable,  and  lo- 
cal pains  are  felt  lefs  acutely.  On  the  con- 
trary, where  this  caufe  adts  externally,  or 
chiefly  afFe&s  the  moving  powers,  the  difpo- 
fition to  faint  in  changing  pofture  is  more 
remarkable;  tremors,  ftartings,  &c.  are  more 
common;  appearances,  in  fhort,  are  more 
fluctuating  and  often  more  alarming. 

It  is  a  matter  not  lefs  ufeful  than  curious 
to  d&inguifh  the  different  fpecies  of  delirium 
in  fevers,  to  trace  the  different  combinations, 
and  to  mark  the   apparently  trivial   caufes, 
which  excite,  or  which  fometimes  remove 
thoie  derangements  of  the  reafoning  faculty. 
It  is  a  remark,  which  has  been  often  made, 
that  while  one  delirious  perfon  in  fever  ap- 
pears only  to  be  in  better  fpirits  than  ufual, 
another,  or  perhaps  the  fame  perfon  irvanother 
paroxyfm  of  the  fame  difeafe,  is  outrageous  or 
perfe&ly  furious.     A  third  is  low  and  languid, 
abfent  and  inattentive,  or,  with  a  fixed  look 
of  vacancy,  does  not  feem  to  be  other  wife 
deranged,  than  by  requiring  greater  time  to 
recolledt  himfelf.     To  which  we  may  add, 
that  there  are  fome,  who  talk  coolly  on  things 
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in  general ;  but  who  cannot  bear  mention  of 
fome  particular  fubjedts. 


SECTION      III. 


OP    FEVER     IN    WHICH    ARE    DISCOVERED 
SIGNS  OF    MALIGNITY. 

*T*HE  fever  of  Jamaica,  as  diilinguifhed 
by  figns  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  or  by 
circumftances  of  nervous  aflfe&ion,  prevailed 
principally  at  Savanna  la  Mar ;  yet  befides  the 
above  forms  of  the  difeafe,  there  fometimes 
likewife  occurred  others,  which  fliewed  marks 
of  peculiar  malignity.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
precifely  in  words  the  charafter  of  the  difeafe, 
which  I  now  attempt  to  defcribe ;  its  difcri- 
ft  minating  marks,  not  confiding  fb  much  in 
one  or  two  fymptoms,  as  in  a  certain  afiem- 
blage  of  circumftances,  refiding  chiefly  in  the 
ftate  of  the  eye  and  countenance  of  the  patient, 
and  conveyed  with  difficulty  in  verbal  defcrip- 
tion.  I  may  remark,  in  the  firft  place,  that 
there  was  feldom  any  thing  very  particular  in 
the  manner  of  invafion  of  this  fpecies  of  dif- 
eafe. 
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cafe.     The  cold  fit  was  rarely  violent  in  de- 
gree, though  it  was  often  of  long  continuance : 
neither  did  the  hot  fit  ufually  run  high,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  though 
it  was  fometimes  attended  with  circumflances 
peculiarly  difagreeable.      The  pulfe   varied 
remarkably.     It  was  obfeure,'  or  fcarcely  to 
be  felt  in  fome ;  in  others  it  was  ftrong,  tho' 
unequally  fo ;  the  artery,  in  many  inftances, 
being  hard  and  contracted,  with  a  peculiar 
vibration  in  the  ftroke.      After  thefe  fymp- 
toms  and  others,  which  are  ufual  in  this  ft  age 
of  fever,  had  continued  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time,  fweat  began  to  make  its  appearance  on 
the  head  and  breaft,  which  extending  itfelf 
gradually  to  every  part  of  the  body,  was  at  laft 
followed  by  a  remiflion,  tolerably  perfeft  for 
the  moil  part,  though  there  ftill  remained 
feme  ftrange  and  unpleafant  fenfations.     It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  thing  very 
uncommon  in  the  fymptoms,  which  I  have 
hitherto  taken  taken  notice  of  :~thofe  which 
follow  are  more  charadteriftic.     The  ftate  of 
the  eye  and  countenance,    afford  the  fureft 
figns  of  the  malignity  of  the  difeafe;    but 
there  is  difficulty  in  difcriminating  thofe  ap- 
pearances.    The  face  is  not  unufually  fluflied 
in  fevers;  but,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  coun- 
tenance exhibits  fomething  elfe  befides  an  ap- 

L  4  pearancc 
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pcarancc  of  fimple  fiuftung.  It  is  likewife 
grim,  dark  and  overcaft,  with  fuch  marks  of 
confufion  and  diftrefs,  as  if  the  patient  were  j 
agitated  by  fome  refentful  paffion.  The  eye  j 
is  fad  and  defponding ;  and  the  whole  appear* 
ance,  in  fhort,  indicates  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind, 
as  we  fhould  be  difpofed  to  ftyle  malignant* 
It  is  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  countenance  as  I 
have  defcribed,  that  the  character  of  this  fpe- 
cics  of  fever  chiefly  refides ;  yet  befides  this, 
fome  other  circumftances  frequently  attend 
the  difeafe,  which  are  lefs  ufual  in  ordinary 
fevers.  The  paroxyfm  for  inftance  returned, 
for  the  moft  part,  much  fooner  than  the  re- 
gular period,  always  with  greater  violence, 
and  fometimes  with  new  and  alarming  fymp- 
toms.  It  declined  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours ; 
but  the  remiffion  was  lefs  perfect  than  the 
preceding  one  5  the  next  return  of  fever,  which 
was  likewife  much  earlier  than  the  ftated 
hour,  was  often  ufhered  in  by  convulfions, 
and  the  time  of  it  occupied  by  ftupor  or  coma. 
The  tongue  was  likewife  irregularly  moift 
or  dry.  If  dry,  it  was  generally  covered  with 
a  black  fcurf ;  if  moift,  with  a  thin  glutinous 
coat,  through  which  the  red  furface  fhining 
obfeu/ely,  prefented  an  appearance  of  a  leaden 
colour.- -In  this  cafe  the  mouth  abounded 
with  a  ropy  faliva.    But  befides  the  above 

fymptoms, 
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fymptoms,  there  were  alfo  violent  twitch- 
ings  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  fudden 
fqueamiflinefs,  faintnefs,  anxiety,  reftleflhefs, 
frightful  dreams,  diftrefling  apprehenfions, 
and  frequently  after  the  fecond  paroxyfm,  a 
particular  crouded  eruption  (not  unlike  iron* 
burnt  blifters,)  on  the  upper  lip,  which  for 
the  moil  part  fpread  towards  the  nofe.  The 
type  of  this  fever,  it  may  be  further  remarked, 
was  ufually  of  the  fingle  tertian  kind,  generally 
anticipating  by  long  anticipations.  In  moft 
inftances  this  malignant  difpofition  was  dis- 
coverable at  the  very  beginning ;  yet  in  others, 
no  fymptoms  of  a  doubtful  nature  made  their 
appearance  till  after  the  third  revolution. 


SECTION      IV. 


OF  FEVERS  IN  WHICH  ARE  OBSERVED 
SYMPTOMS  OF  A  PUTRESCENT  TEN- 
DENCY. 

'IX/'E  meet  with  the  term  putrid  fever,  or 

fever  with  putrefcent  tendency,  in  the 

writings  of  almoft  every  authour  who  has 

treated  of  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates ;  but 

though 
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though  this  expreflion  is  fo  much  the  confc*  4 
mon  language  of  praftitioners,  I  cannot  hdp|i 
obferving,  that  a  remitting  fever,  with  fymp* 
toms  of  a  fpecific  putrefaction,  did  not  once 
occur  to  my  obfervation  in  the  ifland  of  J*^ 
maica,  during  the  time  that  I  lived  in  thftt 
country.  I  muft  however  add,  that  though  ' 
a  remitting  fever  fpecifically  putrid  is  a&uaBf 
a  rare  difeafe ;  yet  I  do  not  attempt  to  den]V 
that  a  putrefcent  tendency  is  frequently  p»* 
fent  in  the  primae  viae,  in  a  very  confiderabk 
degree;  and  that  marks  of  it  are  fometimes 
difcoverable,  even  in  the  general  fyftem,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  illnefs,  when  the  vigour 
of  life  has  abated,  and  the  powers  of  circa* 
lation  have  begun  to  fail.  This  however  is  fo 
accidental  and  uneffential,  that  it  is  only  ill 
compliance  with  the  general  language  of  me- 
dical people,  that  I  think  it  neceffary  to  de- 
scribe a  difeafe,.  where  thefe  fymptoms  are 
obferved  to  prevail.  The  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction, which  was  obferved  in  the  fever 
of  Jamaica,  fometimes  begins  in  the  prima 
vise ;  and  from  the  primse  viae  was  communi- 
cated to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem;  fometimes 
it  remained  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  in- 
teftinal  canal,  throughout  the  whole  duratkm 
of  the  diforder;  in  which  cafe  flatulence, 
fuftus,  an?iety,_naufea  and  thirft  were  .the 

fymptoms 
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fymptoms  which  were  chiefly  troublefome : 
the  belly  likewife  was  generally  loofe,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  ftools  were  dark  and  fetid. 
:  But  where  this  tendency  was  communicated 
from  the  prims  vise  to  the  reft  of  the  body,  or 
otherwise  made  its  appearance  in  the  general 
fyftem,  a  form  of  difeafe  arofe  diftinguifhed 
by  the  following  fymptoms.  If  the  tendency 
to  putrcfkdion  appeared  at  an  early  period, 
the  heat  of  the  ikin  made  a  more  difagreeable 
impreffion  on  the  hand,  than  was  ufual  in 
fane  other  fevers ;  the  ikin  itfelf  was  likewife 
for  the  moft  part,  dry  and  conftri&ed ;  the 
third  was  irregular,  fometimes  intenfe,  fome- 
times  from  local  afie&ion  of  the  fauces,  ap- 
parently little  increafed.  The  appearance  of 
the  eye  was  often  fad ;  fometimes  it  gliftened 
with  unufual  brilliancy ;  fometimes  it  feemed 
to  be  inflamed.  The  countenance  was  gene- 
rally flufhed,  often  particularly  confufed,  and 
of  a  grim  and  clouded  afpeft.  I  have  how- 
c?er  frequently  obferved,  where  fymptoms  of 
putrefcency  difcovered  themfelves  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  a  fever,  the  preceding  courfe  of  which 
had  been  diftinguifhed  by  circumftances  of 
nervous  affection,  that  the  bloom  of  the  com- 
plexion was  uncommonly  fine  and  delicate. 
To  the  above  fymptoms  might  be  added, 
peat  irritability  of  temper,  general  uneafinefs 

of 
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of  fenfation,  and  diforder  in  all  the  fun<5Honr 
of  the  body.     When  the  fever  aflumed  thir 
appearance,  paroxyfms  and  remiflions  were 
generally  obfcure  and  irregular.     The  fever' 
indeed  often  fubfided  in  a  fmall  degree ;  bat 
the  future  remiflions  generally  became  leff 
diftinft,  as  the  difeafe  proceeded  in  its  courfe. 
The  tongue  aflumed  different  appearances,  tt 
different  periods  and  in  different  perfons.     fat 
fome  it  was  moift,  in  others  parched  and  dry. 
It  was  not  univerfally  foul,  at  lead  it  frt* 
quently  happened,  that  the  edges  were  cletf  ] 
and  beautifully  red  in  their  colour.     The  lipi  f 
likewife  were  fometimes   fmooth,  and  of'i  i 
cherry-like  appearance ;  at  the  fame  time  thiit  \ 
the  gums  were  inflamed  and  fpongy,  as  they 
ufually  are  in  fcurvy :   the  pulfe  likewife  wai 
fmall  for  the  moft  part ;    but  it  was  irregtM  ■ 
larly  fo.     I  fay  nothing  of  the  difpofltion  to  ; 
faint  in  eredt  pofture,  which  though  generally 
enumerated  among  the  figns  of  putrid  feven 
by  authours,  does  not  in  fad  appear  to  con- 
ftitute  a  criterion  of  the  difeafe. 


SEC- 
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SECTION       V. 


OF  FEVERS    ACCOMPANIED    WITH    AN  IN- 
CREASED SECRETION   OP  BILE. 

T^HOSE  fpecies  of  fevers,  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  feem  to  afFeft  the  ge- 
neral fyftem,  or  every  part  of  the  body  nearly 
alike;  but  befides  thefe,  we  fome times  meet 
with  others,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  lo- 
cal affections,  or  increafed  determinations  to 
particular  parts  in  a  degree  fo  remarkable,  as 
}  to  perfonate  very  exadlly  a  peripneumony,  a 
hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  the 
accompanying  fever  being  a>  the  fame  time  fo 
flight,  as  fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  a  pri- 
mary afFe&ion.  As  an  accident  fimilar  to 
thefe  local  affeftions  of  the  liver  or  lungs,  we 
may  reckon  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile. 
The  caufe  of  fever,  from  circumftances  which 
we  do  not  always  perceive,  fometimes  adts 
with  particular  violence  on  the  biliary  fyftem, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  fecretion  of  bile 
being  pre ter naturally  increafed,  a  difeafe  ari- 
fcs,  which  without  much  impropriety  may 
be  called  bilious.     But  though  this  irregular 

aftioa 
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adtion  of  the  morbid  caufe,  on   the  bill 
fyftem,  frequently  gives  rife  to  bilious  ap 
ances  in  the  fevers  of  Jamaica ;  yet  thefe  a 
pea  ranees  are  in  fadt  often  owing  to  ca 
more  accidental,  and  more  remote  than  ev 
this.     Naufea  and  vomiting  are  among 
common  fymptoms  of  fevers  in  every  country* 
but  they  are  particularly  frequent  in  thofi; 
of  the  Weft- Indies.     It  is  well  known  thtt 
a  continuance  of  naufea,  or  that  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  adtion  of  vomiting,  increafes  thii 
determination,  not  only  to  the  flomach,  bat  ] 
likewife  to  the  parts  which  are  near  to  it  \ 
Hence  the  fecretion  of  bile  is  preternatural^  | 
increafed  fecondarily  by  the  ordinary  effedtof 
vomiting,  and  bilious  appearances  become  t 
neceflary  confequence  of  this  accidental  fymjn' 
torn  of  the  difeafe.     In  thofe  two  manners, 
viz.  in  confequence  of  the  irregular  adtion  of 
the  morbid  caufe  on  the  immediately  biliary 
fyftem,  or  from  a  fecondary  effedt  in  confe- 
quence of  its  adtion  on  the  ftomach,  the  bi- 
lious fever  may,  in  fome  refpedts,  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  difeafe  of  nature ;  but  befides  this, 
it  often  originates  from  our  own  treatment, 
viz.  from  the  repeated  ufe  of  emetics,  or  of 
cathartics,  which  are  violent  in  their  opera- 
tion.    The  accidental  appearance  of  bilious 
vomitings,  in  the  fevers  of  hot  climates,  fur- 

nifhed 
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j  nifhcd  medical  authours  with  a  pretence  of 
forming  a  new  theory,  and  of  directing  the 
node  of  practice  to  a  particular  view.  In- 
fsenced  by  this  appearance,  they  aiTume  it 
as  a  fad,  that  a  vitiated  quality,  or  a  redun- 

[  dant  quantity  of  bile  conftitutes  the  effential 
caufe  of  the  difeafe ;  and  on  this  foundation 
adopt  the  plan  of  repeated  evacuating,  both 
upwards  and  downwards ;  a  practice  which 
evidently  increaies  the  fecretion  of  the  bile. 
Hence,  a  difeafe,  or  the  fymptom  of  a  dif- 
eafe, arifes  wholly  from  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment; and  the  removal  or  cure  of  it  is  after- 
wards attempted  by  a  perfeverance  in  the 
means,  which  originally  gave  rife  to  it:— of 
this  I  have  feen  numerous  examples. 

I  have  now  defcribed  the  remitting  fever 
of  Jamaica,  as  characterized  by  fymptoms  of 
1  different  appearance.  I  may  further  re- 
mark, that  where  thefe  fymptoms  were  un- 
mixed with  each  other,  there  was^ little  dif- 
ficulty in  the  diftindion,  and  little  embar- 
riffment  in  planning  or  executing  the  indica- 
tions of  cure :  but  it  fometimes  alfo  happened, 
that  the  different  fpecies,  which  I  have  de- 
fcribed feparately,  was  fo  perplexed  and  com- 
plicated, that  it  appeared  uncertain  to  which 
kind  the  difeafe  properly  belonged ;  or  to  which 
*iew  the  practice  ought  to  be  principally  di- 

redted. 
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reded.  Symptoms  of  putrefcency,  for  inftanCCr  -i 
were  often  combined  with  fymptoms  of  ap^ S 
parent  inflammatory  diathefis ;  as  fevers  wil 
nervous  affedtion,  or  putrefcent  tendency*?] 
were  fometimes  accompanied  with  marks  o£j 
peculiar  malignity.  It  happened  often  like-, 
wife,  that  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  fuffered  a 
total  change  after  a  certain  duration ;  or  tfatt 
a  fever  with  one  train  of  fymptoms  ceafcd, 
whilft  another  with  a  different  train  began. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance, 
were  we  able  to  afcertain  the  various  caufet, 
which  influence,  the  various  appearances  of 
the  fame  difeafe ;  but  this  knowledge  is  not 
eafily  attained: —much  of  it  indeed  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  comprehenfion.     We  may 
however  remark,  that  the  feafon  of  the  year 
ufually  has  fome  effedt  on  the  diathefis  of  the 
fyftem,  and  often  on  the  type  and  form  of  the 
fever.     Thus,  in  the  dry  feafon,  though  the 
remiflions  are  not  always  more  perfedt,   the 
type  is  commonly  more  fimple,  and  the  ge- 
neral diathefis  is  oftener  inflammatory.     In 
the  rainy  months,  on  the  contrary,  remiflions 
are  more  percciveable,  but  the  type  is  more 
complicated,  and  the  general  diathefis  of  the 
fyftem  has  a  ftronger  tendency  to  putrefcencyf 
often  with  a  mixture  of  fymptoms  of  nervous 
afFeclion,  fometimes  with  fymptoms  of  a  ma** 

lignant 
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lignant  nature.     The  ftomach,  bowels  and 

biliary  fyftcm  likewife  fufFer  more  in  this  fea- 

Son  than  in  the  drier  months  of  the  year.  But 

befides  this  difference,  which  arifes  from  fea- 

fon,  we  alfo  find  very  conftant  effects  from 

local  fituation.     Thus  in  hilly  countries  there 

is  generally  more  of  the  inflammatory  dia- 

thefis,  with  more  frequent  determination  to 

the  head  and  lungs,  and  lefs  obvious  remif- 

fions,  than  in  flat  and  champaign  countries, 

where  the  ftomach  and  biliary  fyftem  fuflfer  in 

a  more  peculiar  manner. 
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lignant  nature.  The  ftomach,  bowels  and 
bffiary  fyftem  likewife  fuffer  more  in  this  fea- 
ton  than  in  the  drier  months  of  the  year.  But 
betides  this  difference,  which  arifes  from  fea- 
fon,  we  alfo  find  very  conftant  effects  from 
local  fituation.  Thus  in  hilly  countries  there 
it  generally  more  of  the  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis,  with  more  frequent  determination  to 
the  head  and  lungs,  and  lefs  obvious  remif- 
fions,  than  in  flat  and  champaign  countries, 
where  the  flomach  and  biliary  fyftem  fuffer  in 
tmore  peculiar  manner. 
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OF    PROGNOSTIC    IN    THE   FEVERS  OF    JA- 
MAICA. 

HP  O  be  able  to  perceive  at  a  diftance,  the 
A    approach  of  danger  or  returning  health, 
is  a  knowledge  highly  fatisfadtory  and  ufeful 
to  the  phyfician ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  which 
is  not  eaiily  attained:  for  to  judge  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  event  of  fevers,   requires  not 
only  long  and  attentive  obfervation,  but  a  dif- 
crimination   of  complicated  and  ambiguous 
appearances,  which  does  not  depend  always 
upon  attention  alone •     The  fagacious  Hip- 
pocrates  is  generally  confidered  as  the  firft, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fcience  of  prog- 
noftic;  and  we  certainly  muft  allow,  that  he 
has  left  us  many  important  and  valuable  ob- 
fervations  on  the  fubje&j    yet  we  mayalfo 
add",    that  his  decifions,  in  many  inftances, 
are  precipitate.     Hippocrates  feems  generally 
to  have  placed  too  great  confidence  in  figns 
feparately  confidered,  and  to  have  formed  his 
conclufions    too  often   on    the  authority  of 
fingle  fads*     Thus  he  has  fbmetimes  con- 
fidered 
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fidered  as  fatal  in  themfelves  thofe  figns, 
which  in  reality  are  only  dangerous.  The 
abfolutely  fatal  figns  in  fevers  are  adtually  few 
in  number.  I  am  able  to  affirm  from  my 
own  experience,  that  people  are  fometimes 
reftored  to  health  after  many  of  the  ufually 
reputed  fore-runners  of  death  are  prefent. 
We  have,  in  fadt,  as  yet  only  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  prognoftic  in  fevers ;  but  the 
field  is  ftill  open,  and  careful  obfervation,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  may  enable  us  in  time  to  fupply 
the  defe&s.  I  dare  not  venture  to  aflert,  that 
I  have  advanced  beyond  others  in  this  necef- 
fary  and  difficult  Science ;  but  I  am  difpofed 
to  flatter  myfelf,  that  the  following  attempt 
to  appreciate  the  marks  of  danger  or  fafcty  in 
the  fevers  of  Jamaica,  may  be  found  in  fome 
degree  ufeful.  It  contains  the  refult  of  my 
own  obfervation s  in  that  country ;  and  though 
I  am  perfeftly  confeious  that  the  rules  are 
often  defedlive ;  yet  I  likewife  know,  that  I 
have  fuggefted  fome  hints  which  have  not  been 
commonly  obfejved,  and  which  may  help  to 
direft  thofe,  vfho  have  not  had  much  expe- 
rience of  their  own. 

Prognoftic  is  fuch,  as  applies  to  fevers  in 
genera],  or  more  particularly  to  the  different 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  The  type  or  form,  the 
general  courfe  and  tenour  of  the  diforders,  and 

Ma  the 
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the  general  nature  of  the  paroxyfms  often  af- 
ford ufeful  information.  From  the  type  alone, 
we  do  not  often  obtain  much  that  is  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  Long  and  diftindt  intermif- 
fions  are  commonly  accounted  fignsof  (afetyj 
yet  we  frequently  fee  inftances  of  the  fingle 
tertian  proving  fatal,  while  types  of  greater 
complication  are  often  void  of  danger :  In  ge- 
neral, however,  complicated  types  are  fufpi- 
cious,- -and  perhaps  more  commonly  fatal  than 
others.  But  though  a  knowledge  of  the  type 
of  the  fever  abftradtedly  con  fide  red,  does  not 
commonly  afford  any  material  indication  of 
danger  or  fafety ;  yet  the  time  of  the  return 
of  the  paroxyfm  is  a  fubjeft,  from  which  more 
may  be  learned.  An  anticipation  of  an  hour 
or  two,  is  feldom  much  to  be  regarded ;  yet 
an  anticipation  of  ten  or  twelve  is  always  fuf- 
picious .  It  either  indicates  a  latent  malignity, 
or  a  tendency  in  the  difeafe  to  change  to  a  con- 
tinued form.  The  complication  of  another 
fever,  or  the  doubling  of  type  is  by  no  means 
favourable  -,  yet  it  is  much  lefs  to  be  dreaded, 
than  a  long  and  an  irregular  anticipation.  An* 
ticipations  have  been  generally  confidered  as 
figns  of  the  increafing  force  of  the  fever ;  fo 
the  type  which  poftpones,  is  ufually  believed 
to  indicate  a  difeafe,  which  is  haftening  to  a 
favourable  termination :  the  effedt  however  is 
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Jometimes  the  contrary.  I  have  myfelf  feen 
fane  inftances,  where,  in  confequence  per- 
Jups  of  weaknefs  and  impaired  fenfibility,  the 
return  of  the  fatal  paroxyfm,  though  it  pro- 
bably had  commenced  fooner,  was  not  clearly 
perceived  till  after  the  ufual  hour  of  attack. 
But  befidcs  thofe  indications  of  danger  or 
fafety,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  fimple  type,  or  from  the  hour  of  return 
of  the  paroxyfm,  the  ftate  of  the  paroxyfms 
and  remiffions  defer  ves  like  wife  to  be  attended 
to.  It  was  generally  obferved,  where  the  pa- 
roxyfins  were  regular,  and  affumed  a  com- 
pleter form  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  that 
there  was  not  generally  much  reafon  to  dread 
an  unfavourable  event.  Hopes  of  fafety  might 
likewife  be  entertained  with  flill  greater  con- 
fidence, where  the  paroxyfms,  though  more 
violent  in  degree,  became  more  regular  and 
diftinft  after  the  ufe  of  bark,  wine  and  ftirnu- 
hnts.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  always  an  in- 
dication of  danger,  where  they  became  longer 
Or  loft  the  diftindlnefs  and  regularity  of  their 
form,  as  the  difeafe  advanced  in  its  progrefs. 
Changes  from  bad  to  good,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  fever,  alfo  indicated  more  fafety  as  the 
oppofite  changes  indicated  more  danger,  than 
if  circumftances  equally  unfavourable  had  con- 
tinued from  the  beginning. 

M3  In 
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In  enumerating  thofe  particular  figns  or 
fymptoms,  from  which  we  are  led  to  form  a 
judgement  of  the  event  of  the  remitting  fever 
of  Jamaica,  I  (hall  confider  in  the  firft  place* 
the  ftate  of  the  pulfe.  The  pulfe  is  fo  differ-  * 
ently  affe&ed  by  the  fame  caufes  in  different 
people,  and  individually  fubjedt  to  fo  many 
peculiarities,  that  conclufions  formed  folely 
upon  this  bafis  muff  ever  be  fallacious.  Hip- 
pocrates, who  has  treated  very  fully  of  the 
other  figns  of  prognoftic,  is  totally  filent  on 
the  fubjed:  of  the  pulfe.  He  has  mentioned 
the  term,  indeed,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works; 
but  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  nature  aud  indications  of 
the  pulfations  of  the  arteries.  The  fubjedt  waa 
fomewhat  better  underftood  before  the  time 
of  Celfus :  yet  this  authour  does  not  believe, 
that  any  information  could  be  drawn  from  the 
ftate  of  the  pulfe  alone,  which  was  in  any 
great  degree  to  be  depended  upon.  Galen, 
who  is  generally  diffufe  on  every  fubjedt,  hat 
treated  very  fully  of  the  nature  of  the  pulfe. 
He  has  indeed  multiplied  diftin&ions  to  an 
amazing  extent,  and  fuggefted  combinations 
of  endlefs  variety ;  yet  notwithftanding  thw 
apparent  minutenefs,  there  are  ftill  feveral 
important  obfervations  with  refped:  to  it, 
which  have  efcaped  him  altogether.    It  is  not 

many 
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many  years  ago,  that  Dr.  Solano,  a  Spanifh 
phyfician  who  pra&ized  at  Antequiera,  opened 
fome  new  and  curious  views  concerning  the 
pulfe,  and  its  various  indications. 

The  detail  of  fadts  with  which  this  writer 
has  furnifhed  us,  is  really  wonderful,  and  the 
candour  with  which  he  has  related  them,  in- 
dependent of  the  teftimony  of  feveral  refpec- 
table  authorities,  engages  us  to  give  him 
credit.  I  had  not  heard  of  Solano's  difcove- 
ries  at  the  time  I  lived  in  Jamaica,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  I  had  ever  taken  notice  of  obfer- 
vations  fimilar  to  thofe  he  has  mentioned.  I 
was  able  indeed,  for  the  mod  part,  to  fore- 
tell from  the  nature  of  the  pulfe,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  whether  the  fever 
would  be  of  a  continued  or  remitting  form ; 
but  I  did  not  difcover  any  (igns  from  it,  which 
led  me  to  form  a  judgement  of  the  future 
mode  of  termination.  I  may  add,  that  I  met 
not  with  any  inftances  of  crifis  by  haemorr- 
hage ;  neither  did  I  ever  take  notice  of  the 
rebounding  pulfe.  The  intermitting  pulfe 
occurred  frequently,  fometimes  as  a  forerun- 
ner of  death,  fometimes  as  an  attendant  of 
favourable  crifis :  but  I  cannot  fay,  that  I  ob- 
ferved  that  it  ever  prefaged  a  future  diarrhea. 
[  fhall  however  pafs  over  the  obfervations  of 
others  without  further  comment  for  the  prc- 
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fent,  and  content  myfelf  with  relating  thofe 
circumftances  of  pulfe  connected  with  danger 
or  fafety,  as  they  occurred  to  my  own  obfer- 
vation  in  the  remitting  fever  of  the  Weft- 
Indies.  I  muft  remark  in  the  firft  place, 
that  independent  of  peculiarities  of  confuta- 
tion, a  weak,  a  feeble  and  eafily  comprefied 
pulfe  was  generally  a  bad  one :  a  pulfe  which 
was  indiftindt  and  fmall,  or  fmall  and  hard, 
particularly  at  a  late  period  of  the  difeafe,  or 
together  with  delirium  or  clammy  fweats,  in- 
dicated, for  the  moil  part,  the  mod  extreme 
degree  of  danger.  That  fpecies  of  pulfe  more- 
over, where  the  flroke  was  obfcure,  or  felt 
with  difficulty,  was  fufpicious  at  all  times; 
but  it  was  particularly  dangerous  where  ac- 
companied with  a  wavering,  a  tremulous,  a 
conftantly  creeping  or  vermicular  motion  in 
the  artery.  I  am  not  certain  that  my  mean* 
ing  will  be  clearly  underftood ;  yet  I  believe 
that  thofe  who  have  once  obferved  this  tre- 
mulous and  creeping  pulfe,  will  not  eafily 
forget  the  danger  which  it  indicates.  It  of- 
ten attended  a  fever  of  a  malignant  kind,  where 
the  nervous  influence  appeared,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  be  fufpended.— But  to  proceed :  it  is 
an  obfervation  fo  well  known  as  to  render  any 
mention  of  it  almoft  fuperfluous,  that  a  fre- 
quent, an  irregular,  a  fluttering  and  inter- 
mitting 
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nutting  pulfe  commonly  indicates   danger, 
ibmetimes  approaching  death :  yet  I  muft  add, 
that  an  intermitting  pulfe  fometimes  attended 
the  favourable  crifis  of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of 
fever.     It  was  obferved,   however,  in  fuch 
cafes,  that  the  pulfe  was  not  otherwife  irre- 
gular, than  by  failing  in  its  ftroke  at  the  end 
of  every  third  or  fourth  pulfation,  neither  was 
it  generally  found  to  be  uncommonly  frequent. 
Some  inftances  of  this  lingular  appearance  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  time  that  I  remained 
in  Jamaica ;  fo  that  I  was  in  fome  degree  dif- 
pofed  to  rank  the  intermitting  pulfe'-among 
the  figns  of  favourable  crifis,  in  a  fpecies  of 
fever,   the   preceding  courfe  of  which   had 
been  diftinguifhed  by  fymptoms  of  a  peculiar 
nervous  afFedtion.  When  I  became  acquainted 
afterwards  with  the  obfervations  of  Dr.  So- 
hno,  I  began  to  doubt  whether  the  intermif- 
fion  of  pulfe,    which  I  had  met  with  in  the 
fevers  of  Jamaica,  might  not  have  been  a  fign 
of  approaching  diarrhea,  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  my  notice,  rather  than  a  fign  of 
proper  crifis,  as  I  had  formerly  imagined.     I 
remained  in  this  uncertainty  till  lately,  that 
fome  inftances  of  this  fymptom  happening  at 
the  termination  of  fevers  in  this  country,  have 
helped  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  which  I 
entertained  before.   I  found  in  thofe  cafes  to 

which 
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which  I  allude,  that  the  pulfe  intermitted  after  > 
every  third  or  fourth  ftroke  on  the  day,  00 
which  I  expedled  the  crifis.  The  intermiifioaJ 
of  the  pulfe  was  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  indi- 
cated approaching  death ;  I  therefore  looked 
watchfully  for  a  diarrhea,  but  no  diarrhea  en- 
fued.  Itmuft  be  confefled,  indeed,  that  one  of 
the  patients  feemed  to  be  much  diftrefled  with 
gripes  and  flatus ;  but  being  deprived  of  the 
power  of  fpeech,  we  could  not  obtain  any 
accurate  idea  of  his  feelings :— and  no  evacu- 
ation actually  took  place,  till  the  day  follow* 
ing,%efore  which  time  the  intermiffion  had 
difappeared  altogether. --Befides  the  above, 
there  are  fome  other  figns  of  pulfe,  which  ' 
have  their  particular  indications;  but  they 
are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  will  not  be  < 
neceflary  to  enlarge  on  the  fubjeft.  I  ftiafl 
therefore  only  obferve  further,  that  changes 
from  better  to  worfe  in  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe, 
as  the  difeafe  advances  in  its  progrefs,  ate 
bad,  while  the  oppofite  changes  are  favour- 
able :  yet  I  muft  likewife  add,  that  in  thofe 
cafes  of  favourable  change,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  diftinguifli  carefully  the  pulfe  of  coma, 
from  the  pulfe  of  returning  health.— The  dif- 
ference is  fometimes  fcarcely  to  be  known, 
except  from  the  attending  fymptoms. 

Next 
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Text  to  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  I  {hall  men- 
thofe  appearances  of  the  tongue,  which, 
dicr    with   other   concomitant   circum- 
xs,  frequently  afford  figns  of  the  mild- 
er malignity  of  the  difeafe.      Though 
lo  not  cxpedt  that  the  tongue  fhould  be 
healthy  afpedt,  during  the  continuance  of 
▼cr;  yet  where  it  is  dry  only  in  a  mode- 
r  degree,  or  where  it   is  covered  with  a 
oth  and  whitifh  coat,  the  difeafe  for  the 
i  part,  is  void  of  malignity,  though  not 
ays  of  danger.     On  the  contrary,  where 
;  immoderately  dry,  or  dry  and  black,  the 
ications  of  danger  are  great,    and  I  may 
[,  ftill  greater  where  a  white  flimy  and  glu- 
yos  fubftance  covers  its   furface.      This 
ly  ftate  of  the  tongue  was  often  feen  at  an 
\y  period,    and  as  far  as  my  experience 
s,  conftantly  indicated  malignity.     To  the 
pre  we  may  add,  a  fodden  or  parboiled  ap- 
tiance  of  the  tongue,  which  was  not  of  lefs 
igerous  import  than  the  preceding.     But 
ides  thofe  obvioufly  unhealthy  afpedts  of 
i  tongue,  its  appearance  in  fome  inftances 
is  not  different  from  its  natural  Hate,  ex- 
it in  a  certain  lividnefs  of  colour.     This 
s  conftantly  fufpicious,    and  if  not  fatal, 
s  always  extremely  dangerous.  The  danger 
licated  by  the  tongue,  when  it  is  intenfely 

dry, 
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dry,  rough,  cracked,  or  ulcerated  is  gen 
known ;  but  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention, 
when  from  a  dry  and  unhealthy  ftate,  it 
moift  fuddenly,  or  aflumes  its  natural  ap 
ance,  whilft  the  other  figns  of  favours 
crifis  did   not  fhew  themfelves  at  the 
time,  a  change  of  the  mode  of  action  of 
febrile  caufe  is  indicated,— and  generally.* 
dangerous  one. — I  fay  nothing  of  palenefs  and 
tremor,    as   thefe    fymptoms   only  indicate 
certain  dates  of  general  or  particular  debility 
of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

Vomiting  is  another  of  the  alarming,  and 
fometimes  of  the  dangerous  fymptoms  of  the 
fevers  of  the  Weft-Indies.  If  this  fymptom 
continues  during  the  remiflion  of  the  fever, 
without  material  abatement,  there  is  reafitt 
to  dread  its  confequences ;  but  if  it  vantthes 
or  abates  in  a  very  material  degree  at  the  de- 
cline of  the  paroxyfm,  it  does  not  deferve  to 
be  fo  particularly  regarded.  The  pra&kc 
however  to  which  it  leads  is  often  ferious. 
Vomiting  is  fuppofed  by  moft  practitioners 
to  indicate  emetics ;  but  the  indication  is  fal- 
lacious, and  the  pra&ice  is  often  pernicious. 
During  the  time  that  I  lived  in  Jamaica,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing  vomi- 
tings rendered  continual  by  the  repeated  ufe 
of  emetics,  which  before  this  treatment,  ap- 
peared 
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[peaxcd  to  be  only  accidental  fymptoms  daring 
pAe  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe.     I  therefore  at 
kft  became  cautious  of  purfuing  this  view, 
aid  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  I  did  not 
^teoer  do  good  than  others,  I  feldomer  in- 
oeafed  the  danger.     But  betides  the  degree 
and  frequency  of  the  vomiting,  the  nature  of 
the  matters  thrown  up  may  likewife  furnifh 
indications  of  the  danger  or  fafety  of  the  fever. 
The  various  kinds  of  bilious  vomitings  have 
been  fully  explained,  and  the  danger  of  each 
has  been  fo  particularly  pointed  out  by  many 
writers,  ( i )  efpecially  by  Hippocrates,  that  I 
pafe  over  the  fubjedfc  without  further  notice, 
confidering  it  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  obfer- 
vations  of  others.     I  mull  however  remark  a 
more  uncommon  kind  of  vomiting,  which 
foretimes  happened  in  the  fevers  of  Jamaica, 
and  which  I  believe  has  hitherto  efcaped  the 
notice  of  obfervers.     The  vomiting  to  which 
I  allude  in  this  place,  is  a  vomiting  of  a  clear 
and  ropy  liquor,   in  which  are  often   found 
fwimming  flakes  of  a  darker  coloured  mu- 
cus.    This  appearance  was  chiefly  obferved, 
where  the  re  millions  were  indiftindt,  and  the 
fweats  partial  and  incomplete.     It  constantly 
afforded  an  indication  of  danger,  and  I  feldom 
found  that  the  ufual  remedies  were  effectual 
in  reft  raining  it.     Vomitings  of  black  and  vi- 
tiated 
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tiatcd  matters  are  commonly  known  to  be a^5? 
the  moft  dangerous  import,— fucceedcd  10T" 
obfcurc  hickupings,  they  are  often  fore-rutfi l 
ners  of  death.     Yet  though  this  is  gene 
true,  I  mud  not  at  the  fame  time  omit 
mention,  that  I  have  feen  feveral  instances 
recovery  where  black  vomiting  had  prevailed 
for  fome  time ;  and  other  cafes  w^ich  give 
room  to  conclude,  that  hickupings  are  not  con* 
ftantly  fatal.     I  take  the  prefent  opportunity 
to  remark,  that  hickup  was  fome  times  only  t 
diftinguifhing  fymptom  of  the  difeafe,  which 
increafed  or  declined  with  the  paroxyfm;  and 
that  in  other  inftances  it  attended  the  favour- 
able crifis  of  fevers,  the  preceding  courfc  of 
which  had  been  characterized  by  fymptomt 
of  nervous  affedtion.     This  fpecies  of  hickup 
was  generally  alarming  in  degree,  and  equally 
inexplicable    with   the    intermitting    pulfe, 
which  I  mentioned  above  as  fome  times  at- 
tending a  favourable  termination.     It  often 
continued  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  medicine. 

Next  to  the  indications  of  vomiting,  I  (hall 
enumerate  fuch  as  may  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
fence  or  abfence  of  thirft.  Immoderate  and 
unquenchable  thirft  has  always  been  reckoned 
an  unfavourable  fymptom  in  fevers.  It  is  fo 
undoubtedly,  yet  I  have  frequently  feen  very 

extra- 
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extraordinary  degrees  of  it  continuing  for  a 
.  length  of  time,  without  particular  danger. 
Befides  the  defire  for  liquid  in  general,  there 
;  m  often  an  unconquerable  longing  for  drinks 
I  of  a  particular  kind;— a  feeling  which  ought 
[  always  to  be  attended  to,  and  frequently  com- 
;  plied  with. — The  defire  for  cold  water  is  fome- 
times  ravenous.- -I  have  known  it  not  only 
Jatiatcd  with  (afety,    but  even  with  good  ef- 
fects.    But  though  this  immoderate  third  is 
juiily  reckoned  a  bad  fymptom  in  fevers ;  yet 
an  indifference  for  liquid,  with  a  dry  tongue, 
and  other  marks  of  internal  heat,  is  (till  worfe. 
(2)  It  has  indeed  been  generally  confidered  as 
fetal ;  but  here  we  ought  to  diftinguilh,  whe- 
ther it  proceeds  from  local  affection  of  the 
I  tongue  and  fauces,   or  from  a  general  failure 
r  of  the  powers  of  life.     In  the  one  cafe  it  is  a 
>   mortal  fign,  in  the  other  it  can  only  be  faid 
to  be  dangerous. 

(3)  The  ancients,  particularly  Hippocra- 
tes and  his  commentator  Galen,  have  treated 
io  folly  of  the  indications  of  evacuations  down- 
wards, that  I  fliould  be  able  to  do  little  more 
than  to  copy  their  obfervations.  There  is 
one  fpecies  of  evacuation,  however,  which 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  defcribed  very  ex- 
plicitly, and  which  I  have  often  obferved  to 
be  attended  with  great  danger.  This  is  the 
i  fre- 
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frequent,  fmall  and  ineffective  excretion,  and  ;. 
more  particularly  copious  {tools,  which  re-  ,; 
femble  dirty  water,  efpecially  if  accomjfenied  I: 
with  tenfion  of  the  hypochondria  and  abdo-  p 
men.  j- 

Medical  writers  have  been  long  accuitomed  i 
to  form  a  prognoftic  of  the  event  of  fevers,  1 
from  puflular  or  fcabby  eruptions  about  the  ] 
mouth :  but  the  fign  is  ambiguous,  and  can*  : 
not  be  depended  upon,  without  many  limits-  : 
tions.     I  fhall  however  relate  that  which  has 
occurred  to  my  own  obfervation,    without 
troubling  myfelf  about  the  opinions  of  others. 
And  I  remark  in  the  firft  place,  that  an  erup- 
tion about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  near 
the  lips,  which  comes  forth  freely,  and  foon 
turns  into  a  fcab,  particularly  if  it  does  not 
appear  till  after  the  third  revolution  of  the 
difeafe,  affords  a  general  fign  of  fafety,  at 
leaft  it  affords  a  fign  that  the  complaint  has 
attained  the  height  of  its  violence.     On  the 
contrary,  an  eruption  which  fhews  itfelf  at 
an   earlier  period,    which  is   crouded,    and 
makes  its  way  with  difficulty,  or  which  rc- 
fembles  iron-burnt  blifters  rather  than  puftu- 
les  properly  fo  called,  particularly  if  it  is  on 
the  upper  lip,  and  fpreads  towards  the  nofe, 
affords  a  general  indication  of  danger  and  ma- 
lignancy. 
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lignancy. — Small  andimperfedt  eruptions  like-* 
wife  are  frequently  a  fign  of  a  tedious  difeafe* 
The  ftate  of  animal  heat  is  another  of  thofe 
circumftances,  which  may  be  confidered  as 
affording  an  indication  of  the  nature  and  event 
of  fevers.  Where  the  heat  of  the  body,  in 
the  remitting  fever  of  Jamaica,  was  equally 
diffufed  to  the  extremities,  or  not  differing 
from  an  increafed  degree  of  natural  warmth, 
the  difeafe  was  ufually  mild,  without  parti- 
cular danger  or  malignity ;  but  where  acrid, 
fiery  and  pungent,  though  perhaps  not  much 
increafed  in  degree,  danger  was  apprehended 
with  reafon,  particularly  if  the  warmth  was 
Hot  extended  equally  to  every  part  of  the  body. 
In  the  remiffions  of  thofe  fevers,  which  were 
diftinguifhed  by  fymptoms  of  nervous  affec- 
tion, or,  as  is  more  commonly  believed,  pa* 
trefcent  tendency,  the  heat  of  the  body  was 
often  feveral  degrees  below  the  ftandard  of 
health.  The  fymptom  was  alarming,  but  it 
was  not  in  fad,  of  much  confequence.  This 
diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  during 
the  remiffion,  was  not  by  any  means  a  rare 
occurrence  j  but  befides  this,  there  was  fome- 
times  obferved  a  degree  of  coldnefs>  during 
the  favourable  crifis  of  nervous  fevers,  of  a 
very  Angular  and  extraordinary  kind.  In  fome 
inftadces  this  coldnefs  was  not  inferior  in  de* 
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grec  to  that  of  a  perfon  dying,  or  aAoalfy 
dead;  yet  a  diflindtion  was  perceived  without 
difficulty.  It  was  not  accompanied  with 
marks  of  ftridture  on  the  furface  of  the  body, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  pulfe  was  generally 
foft,  regular  and  full. 

Next  to  the  ftate  of  animal  beat  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  confider  the  indications  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fweats.  (4)  The  figns  of 
a  favourable  fweat  are  commonly  known. 
Where  that  excretion  was  fluid,  warm  and 
univerfal,  particularly  where  accompanied 
with  a  foft,  full  and  expanding  pulfe,  calm 
and  eafy  refpiration,  general  relief  from  fymp- 
toms  of  diftrefs,  with  a  chearful  eye  and 
countenance,  we  might  in  general  prefume 
on  fafety  of  the  difeafe,  often  on  its  favourable 
termination.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
fweat  was  cold,  clammy  and  partial,  parti-* 
cularly  where  the  pulfe  became  or  continued 
frequent,  fmall  and  tenfe,  with  anxiety,  reft- 
leflhefs  and  diflurbed  refpiration,  a  circum- 
fcribed  fluflbing,  a  greafy  hue  of  the  counte- 
nance, or  a  wild  and  deje&ed  appearance  of 
the  eye,  the  fituation  was  then  alarming :-- » 
death,  in  fhort,  was  feldom  far  off.  There 
is,  however,  an  obfervation  with  regard  to 
this  fubjedt,  which  I  muft  not  omit  to  men- 
tion.   Authours,  with  one  confent,  have  con-;  . 

fidered 
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fidered  cold  fweats  as  certain  mortal  figns  in 
fevers ;  but  there  appear  to  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule*  I  met  with  feveral  inftan* 
ces,  while  I  remained  in  Jamaica,  where  uni- 
?crfal  fluid  fweats,  of  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  coldaefs,  accompanied  the  crifis  of  the  dif- 
cafe.  I  was  much  alarmed  when  this  appear-, 
ance  firft  occurred  to  me;  but  my  fears  fooij 
vanished,  as  I  found  that  the  pulfe  became 
flower  and  fuller,  that  the  refpiration  became 
calm  and  eafy,  and  particularly  that  the  eye 
tad  countenance  acquired  fuch  a  chearfulnefs 
and  fcrenity,  as  are  ufual  at  the  favourable 
termination  of  fevers. 

To  the  figns  pf  prognoftic,  which  I  have 
mentioned  above,  I  {hall  add  thofe  which 
are  indicated  by  the  general  ft  ate  of  the  vital 
powers,  or  by  the  more  particular  affedtion  of 
parts,  which  are  of  immediate  importance  to 
life*  (5)  Among  the  firft  of  the  affe&ions  of 
die  vital  organs,  we  (hall  confider  fuch  indi* 
cations  as  arife  from  a  difturbed  ftate  of  refpi- 
ration.  A  frequent,  a  hurried  and  unequal 
refpiration,  (I  do  not  fpeak  of  that  which  de- 
pends on  primary  affeftion  of  the  lungs),  is 
juftly  confidered  as  a  fign  of  a  bad  difeafe* 
This  is  more  certainly  the  cafe,  where  accom* 
panied  with  deep  and  heavy  fighing.  Fre- 
quent fighing  was  a  common  fymptom  in  the 
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fevers  of  Jamaica,  where  the  powers  of  life 
were  depreffed ;  and  though  not  abfolutety  a 
mortal  fign,  it  conftantly  indicated  danger. 

(6)  Next  to  the  ftate  of  refpiration,  I  fhall 
mention  the  ftate  of  the  intellect,  or  reafoning 
faculty,  which  often  afforded  fome  prognoftiti 
of  the  event  of  the  fever.  Delirium,  I  obferved 
before,  was  a  common  fymptom  in  the  re- 
mitting fever  of  Jamaica.  Where  it  vanifhed 
or  abated  as  the  paroxyfm  declined,  it  was 
feldom  found  to  be  of  material  confequencc. 
On  the  contrary,  where  it  continued  during 
the  remiffion  undiminifhed  in  degree,  it  was  a 
fymptom  of  the  moft  ferious  nature.  I  men* 
tioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatife,  that 
the  caufe  of  fever  appeared  to  ad  on  the  brain 
and  nervous  fyftem,  in  two  general  and  op- 
polite  ways ;  that  is,  by  occafioning  excite- 
ment or  depreffion.  Of  thefe  two  modes  of 
aft  ion,  depreffion  was  the  moft  dangerous  j 
unlefs  where  the  excitement  ran  uncommonly 
high.  But  though  I  obferved,  that  there  are 
only  two  general  modes  of  operation,  viz.  ex- 
citement and  depreffion ;  yet  I  muft  alfo  add, 
that  the  modifications  are  numerous,  and  very 
varioufly  combined.  Among  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  fpecies  of  the  derange- 
ments of  the  intellect,  we  might  reckon  a 
ftern  fullennefs,  an  unmanageable  furioufnefs* 

picking 
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picking  the.  bed  cloaths,  tracing  figures  on 
the  wall,  and  fuch  other  inftances  of  perverted 
judgement.  Stupor  and  fufpenfion  of  the 
nervous  influence,  as  we  might  term  it,  were 
likewife  greatly  to  be  dreaded :  unlefs  they 
(hewed  themfelves  only  during  the  time  of  the 
paroxyfm,  they  were  generally  fatal,  more 
certainly  fo,  if  they  followed  convulfions. 

(7)  As  nearly  connected  with  delirium,  we 
flail  now  confider  other  difturbed  ftates  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  ftates  of 
reft  and  watching.  We  do  not  expeft  that 
flcep  (hould  be  found  and  undifturbed  in  fevers; 
yet  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  think  favour- 
ably of  the  difeafe,  where  the  patient  is  re- 
frefhed  by  it.  On  the  contrary,  total  want 
of  reft,  or  unrefrefhing  flumbers,  conftantly 
indicate  danger.  There  is,  however,  an  afto- 
nifhing  diverfity  of  constitution  in  this  refped, 
that  muft  always  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
forming  an  opinion.  Want  of  fleep  was  ob- 
ferved  to  give  rife  to  delirium  in  fome  perfons 
very  fpcedily ;  others  fup ported  it  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  without  any  appearance  of  de- 
lirium or  fpafmodic  affedtion.  An  appear- 
ance of  fleeping,  without  actually  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  deep,  is  well  known  to  be  a 
dangerous  fymptom*  yet  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  mortal  one.     Anxiety  and  reftlefiT- 
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nefs,  ire  Often  referred  to  the  ftoiMch ;  but 
teftleflhefs  and  jactitation*  as  depending  Oft  tbtf 
ftate  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  were  likevtiie 
frequent,  and  generally  dangerous  fymptoms. 
Tremors  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  hands  went 
Common  appearances  in  fevers,  with  mark! 
of  nervous  affedtion ;  but  I  have  likewife  met 
with  instances,  where  the  whole  body  {hook* 
when  any  motion  was  attempted,  not  other- 
wife  than  it  does  in  paralyfis  or  chorea  fin£fi 
Viti.     Startings  and  fubfultus  tendinum  were 
Hot  uncommon;  and  they  were  juftly  coil* 
fidered  as  indications  of  danger ;  fometimes  at 
forerunners  of  convulfion.     A  difpofition  to 
faint,  even  actual  fainting,  was  frequent  in 
the  fevers  of  this  country.     It  was  alwayt 
dangerous,  though  perhaps  lefs  fo,  than  other 
fymptoms  which  were  lefs  alarming,  parti* 
Cularly  if  it  fuffered  increafe  and  diminution 
with   the  paroxyfms  and  remiffions  of  die 
difeafe.     But  befides  thefe  fymptoms,  which 
indicate  diminifhed  energies,  or  irregular  ac- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence,  we  may  like- 
wife  obferve,  that  the  fphinder  mufcles  fre- 
quently  lo/e  their  power  of  contracting,  par- 
ticularly in  the  advanced  periods  of  fevers. 
Thus  perfons  fometimes  can  only  lie  upon  their 
back,  the  eyes  and  mouth  are  half  open,  the 
powers  of  fpeech  and  fwallowing  are  im- 
paired 
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paired  or  loft,  and  urine  and  (tools  pafs  off 
without  confcioufnefs  or  againft  the  will.  It 
is  nnneceffary  to  remark,  that  thefe  are  all 
fymptoms  of  the  mod  extreme  danger,  fif 
chey  proceed  from  a  general  and  uniform  di- 
minution of  the  powers  of  life,  wemayjiiftly 
confider  them  as  fatal ;  if  they  are  only  pro* 
duced  by  a  certain  mode  of  action  of  the  fe- 
brile caafe,  and  are  remarkably  increafed  du- 
ring the  paroxyfm,  or  aggravated  by  peculiar 
circumftances  of  conftitution,  we  (hall  find 
many  inftances  of  recovery.  Thus,  I  have 
often  feen  people  recover,  who  could  neither 
fpeak  nor  (wallow ;  who  did  not  appear  even 
to  diftingoifli  objefts,  and  who  were  unable 
to  retain  their  urine  and  (tools ;  or  who  were 
not  confeious  when  they  pafled ;  yet  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  met  with  any  of  thefe  fortu- 
nate events,  where  thefe  alarming  fymptoms 
were  the  confequence  of  uniform  diminution, 
or  general  extin&ion  of  the  vital  principle. 

(8)  From  the  figns  which  I  have  enume- 
rated, (eparately  and  colle&ively  confideredf, 
lire  may  in  general  be  able  to  form  fome  progl 
noftic  of  the  nature  and  event  of  the  fevers  of 
Jamaica.  If  to  thcfe  we  add  thofe  indications, 
which  may  be  taken  from  the  (late  of  the  eye 
and  countenance,  we  may  attain  a  (till  more 
latisfadtory  knowledge.     It  is  an  obfervation 
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which  I  have  constantly  found  to  be  true, 
that  where  the  eye  and  countenance  were  fe- 
rene  and  chearful,  the  difeafe  was  void  of  any 
latent  malignity,  though  it  might  be  othcrwife 
of  a  dangerous  nature*  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  eye  was  fad,  wa- 
tery, inflamed  or  uncommonly  gliftening; 
where  the  countenance  was  of  a  dreary  hue, 
downcaft,  dark  and  clouded ;  and  fometimes 
where  it  was  of  a  beautiful  blooming  colour, 
.which  was  not  natural  to  the  patient,  there 
was  always  reafon  to  fufped;  danger.  But 
though  a  ferene  and  cheerful  eye  and  countc<- 
nance  are  generally  indications  of  fafety,  I 
muft  not  at  the  fame  time  omit  to  mention, 
that  it  fome times  happens  in  beginning  mor- 
tifications, or  in  imperfeft  or  unfavourable 
crifes,  that  the  eye  and  countenance  aflumc, 
for  a  fhort  time,  this  flattering  appearance  of 
ferenity  and  compofure,  though  the  hour  of 
death  is  actually  approaching  fad.  The  in* 
dications  from  the  eye  and  countenance  are  of 
the  great$ft  importance,  in  enabling  us  to 
form  a  judgement  of  the  event  of  fevers ;  but 
little  of  this  knowledge  is,  in  fad,  coipmunU 
cable  in  words.  It  muft  be  drawn,  in  a  great 
jneafure,  from  our  Qwn  obfervations. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  figns  of  prog- 
noftiCj  which  I  have  enumerated  in  the  pre* 

ceding 
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ceding  pages,  arc  by  any  means  complete,  if 
referred  to  fevers  in  general ;  but  I  at  the  fame 
time  believe,  that  they  are  lefs  defe&ivc,  if 
applied  more  direftly  to  the  remitting  fever 
of  Jamaica.  They  were  collected  at  a  time 
when  I  was  not  much  acquainted  with  books : 
and,  on  that  account,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
them  to  the  public  with  more  confidence; 
particularly,  as  I  find  that  the  indications,  to 
which  I  have  principally  truftcd,  appeared 
in  the  fame  light  to  fome  authours,  who  are 
univerfally  confide  red  as  careful  obfervers,  and 
who  pra&ifed  in  climates,  in  many  refpe&s, 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Weil-Indies.  I  have 
difcriminated,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  be- 
tween the  doubtful  and  more  certain  appear- 
ances of  danger  or  fafety;  and  I  hope  I  have 
no  where  advanced  any  thing,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  miflead  the  uninformed.  I  may 
add,  that  general  knowledge  in  prognoflic 
goes  no  farther  than  a  very  rude  outline, 
which  individuals  muft  fill  up  from  their 
•own  experience.  There  are,  in  fact,  few 
figns  in  fevers,  which  are  abfolutely  deci* 
five  in  themfelves;  and  as  thefe  figns  are 
often  varioufly  combined,  fo  they  muft  be 
feparately  and  collectively  eftimated.  It  is 
only  from  confidering  accurately  the  refult 
of  die  whole,  that  we  can  be  enabled  to  fpeak 
with  confidence.  C  J I  A  l\ 
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OF  THE   DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN  A  CRISIS 
AND  SIMPLE  REMISSION. 


IT  is  certainly  a  matter  of  fome  importance, 
to  be  able  to  diftinguifh  between  adotl 
crifis  and  the  fimple  remillion  of  the  fever  of 
Jamaica;  but  it  is  a  matter  about  which  die 
pradtitioners  of  that  country  did  not  fcem 
much  to  concern  themfelves.  A  difference 
undoubtedly  exifts,  and  the  marks  of  it  ftp-  j 
peared  to  me  clear  and  unequivocal  in  moft  ' 
inftances.  It  was  otherwife  in  the  intermit- 
ting fever  of  America.  In  the  pure  intermit- 
ting fever  of  that  country,  I  fometimes  gucf- 
fcd  luckily;  but  I  cannot  fay  pofitively,  that 
I  ever  difcovered  figns  on  which  I  could  de- 
pend with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  fever 
was  gone,  not  to  return  again,  till  the  hour 
of  return  was  paft.  In  this  difeafe,  on  the 
contrary,  I  fhould  not  expedl  to  be  deceived 
once  in  a  hundred  times.  Much  of  this  in- 
formation, however,  is  too  minute  to  be  in- 
telligibly explained  in  words,  and  therefore 
can  only  be  acquired  by  a&ual  obfervation. 

Ifhali 
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I  /hall  attempt  to  enumerate  the  principal 
f  tfaofc  figns,  from  which  we  may  be  enabled 
>  attain  fome  knowledge  of  the  difference 
ctwcen  a&ual  crifis  and  temporary  remif- 
QO :  and  in  the  firft  place  1  remark,  that 
ic  tongue  was  ufually  rough  and  dry,  even 
uring  the  moft  perfedfc  remiflions  of  the  en- 
cmk  fever  of  Jamaica.  If  it  therefore  hap- 
thed,  that  it  aflumed  a  fmooth  and  moift 
ppearance  at  the  end  of  a  paroxyfm,  there 
eoerally  was  reafon  to  believe  that  the  fever 
mi  gone,  not  to  return  again.  This  pre- 
option was  ftill  ftronger,  where  its  edges 
cquired  the  cherry-like  colour  of  health ;  and 
orticuhriy  where  the  coat,  with  which  it  was 
ftuUy  covered,  fhewed  a  difpofition  to  loofen 
nd  feparate.  It  muft  however  be  remarked, 
hat  though  thefe  appearances  of  the  tongue 
Aided  a  common  mark  of  the  termination 
£  fevers,  they  did  not  by  any  means  afford  a 
kcifive  one.  Inftead  of  crifis,  they  fometimes 
■djr  indicated  a  change  in  the  mode  of  adtion 
€  the  febrile  caufe :  they  were,  in  fhort,  in 
btoe  cafes  only  forerunners  of  fymptoms  of 
krvous  affe&ion,  or  marks  of  a  change  from  a 
xndmied  to  a  remitting  or  intermitting  form. 
loch  are  the  prefumptions  of  a&ual  crifis, 
rhich  might  be  drawn  from  the  appearances 
€  the  tongue,  where  the  tongue  happened  to 

be 
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be  remarkably  changed  from  its  natural  ap*f 
pearance  in  the  preceding  courfe  of  the  dif 
eafe.  But  it  alfo  fometimes  happened  in  cafe* 
of  the  fingle  tertian,  where  the  paroxyfins  w 
flight,  and  the  remiflions  long  and  perfetf, 
the  tongue  was  fo  little  altered  by  the  prcfenco 
of  the  fever,  as  not  to  afford  any  certain  cri-i 
terion  between  the  remiffion  and  adfcual  crifit* 
In  fome  fevers  likewife  of  a  malignant  kind,  thf 
tongue  was  fometimes  fmooth  and  moift,  even 
red  and  clear  on  the  edges,  whilft  the  difeafc 
was  advancing  rapidly.  This,  however,  fo  far 
as  I  have  ktn  was  conftantly  connected  with 
a  particular  ftate  of  the  ftomach,  viz.  with 
naufea,  or  with  vomiting  of  a  vifcous  liquor. 
Signs  of  criiis  taken  from  the  pulfe  alone, 
were  not  in  general  much  to  be  depended  upon 
in  the  fevers  of  Jamaica ;  yet,  together  with 
other  circumftances,  the  ftate  of  the  pulfe 
might  often  help  us  to  decide  in  doubtful 
fitumions.  Changes  from  bad  to  better,  if 
no  fymptoms  of  comatofe  affection  appeared 
at  the  fame  time,  were  generally  confidered  as 
indicating  crifis,  or  tendency  to  crifis;  yet  it 
will  be  lefs  expected,  perhaps,  that  I  fhould 
rank  the  intermitting  pulfe  among  the  figns, 
which  indicate  a  favourable  termination  of  the 
difeafe.  Some  inftances  of  this  have  occurred 
tome,  both  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  in  Eng- 
land j 
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abd ;  but  though  I  mention  the  fad:,  I  confefs 
nyfelf  unable  to  offer  an  explanation  of  it. 

The  ftate  of  the  fkin  affords  marks  more 
krifive  of  the  total  or  temporary  abfence  of 
fever,  than  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  pulfe, 
When  the  fweat,  which  in  the  preceding  re- 
mifiions  had  been  partial  and  imperfedt,  be- 
came copious,  fluid,   univerfal  and   of  long 
continuance,  there  was  generally  a  presump- 
tion of  crifis.     But  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  fweat,  there  is  fome thing  in  the  ftate 
of  the  fkin,  fomething  in  the  impreflion  which 
it  makes  on  the  hand   which  feels  it,  very 
different  when  the  fever  has  only  remitted, 
and  when  it  has  terminated  finally.     Though 
it  may  be  difficult,    perhaps   impoffible,   to 
mark  this  diftindtion  precifely  in  words ;  yet 
it  is  eafily  known  to   thofe,  who  accuftom 
themfelves  to  obferve  minute  circumftances 
with  attention.     There  was,  in  fadt,  no  indi- 
cation of  that  fpafmodic  ftridture  on  the  fur- 
fece,  which  had  been  obfervable  in  the  for- 
mer remiflions,    and  we  might  fay,  that  the 
body  was   perfpirable,    even  in  the  extreme 
parts.     It  is  a  circumflance  likewife  not  a 
little  curious,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  du- 
ring a  crifis,    particularly'  in   thofe   fevers, 
which   had  principally  affedted  the  nervous 
fjftcm,  was  fometimes  fo  much  below  what 

it 
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it  ufually  is  in  health,  as  to  be  really 
In  fome  inftances,  I  have  found  the  extra 
ties  to  be  not  lefs  cold,  than  if  the  patient 
been  actually  dead;  yet  this  coldnefs  was 
fuch  a  nature,  as  to  be  diftinguiflied  wit 
much  difficulty  from  that  which   pr< 
death. 

The  above  is  only  a  very  imperfect  hilhty! 
of  thofe  figns,  which  actually  diflinguUh 
crifis  of  fever  from  a  Ample  remiflion.  Thd%\ 
are  ftill  fome  others,  not  lefs  to  be  dej 
upon,  perhaps,  but  which  cannot  be  {oeaJ3£ 
reduced  to  diftintt  defcription .  Among  thc£v 
we  may  reckon  unufual  evacuations  upwanfc 
or  downwards,  found  and  refrefhing  flctft 
where  watchfulnefs  had  prevailed  through 
the  preceding  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  return  of 
natural  appetites,  decreafe  of  thirft,  loofeniog 
of  fcabby  eruptions,  and  above  all,  a  certain 
expreflion  of  chearfulnefs  in  the  eye  and  coun* 
tenance,  which  though  not  to  be  defined  in 
words,  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  obferver, 
a  ftrong  convi&ion  of  what  is  going  forward. 
( 1 )  This  brightnefs  of  the  eye  was  well  known 
to  Hippocrates,  as  a  falutary  fign  in  fevers  1 
but  though  it  generally  affords  a  very  decided 
indication  of  a  favourable  event ;  yet  we  rnuft 
be  careful  to  diftinguifh  from  it  that  clear 
and  glafly  appearance,  which  the  eye  fome* 
times  acquires  previous  to  death.         CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IX 


THE  GENERAL  CURE  OP    FEVER. 

BEFORE  I  attempt  to%offer  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  the  remitting  fever  of  Ja- 
maica, it  will  be  proper  to  confider  in  the 
firft  place,  how  far  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  is 
the  work  of  nature,  and  how  far  it  already 
has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  accomplifhed 
by  the  exertions  of  art.  The  queftion  is  im- 
portant, and  till  its  limits  are  defined,  we 
cannot  hope  to  eftablilh  rules  of  practice  on  a 
firm  bafis,  or  to  conduit  a  mode  of  treatment 
on  a  confident  plan.  It  will  be  neceflary  how- 
ever,  before  entering  farther  into  this  fubjeft, 
to  confider  the  power  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
Datura  :--a  principle,  which  under  one  name 
or  other,  has  influenced  the  views  of  medical 
men  from  the  earlieft  records  of  phyfic,  till 
die  prcfent  times. 
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SECTION       I. 

OP  THE  VIS  MEDICATRIX  NATURE. 

T  is  an  opinion,  which  feems  either  to  have 
been  exprefsly  avowed,  or  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged 
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y  i 

ledged  in  every  age  of  the  world,-  that  a  feVef  r- 

is  a  combat  or  effort  of  nature,  to  remove  from  £= 
the  fyftem  the  derangements  of  a   morbid  f 
caufe;  or  in  other  words,  to  reftore  a  dif- 
eafed  body  to  its  ordinary  health.     It  wai 
lohg  believed,  that  the  powers  of  the  confti- 
tution  made  an  attempt  to  concodl  the  crude 
and  undigefted  humours ;— and  finally  to  expel 
them  from  the  body.     But  this  mode  of  rea- 
foning  is  found  to  be  unfatisfadtory ;  and  fomc 
late  authours  have  adopted   the  idea,    that 
nature  directs  her  efforts  towards  effedting  a 
folution  of  fpafm,  on  the  prefence  and  obfti- 
nacy  of  which  the  difeaie  has  been  thought, 
in  fome  meafure,  to  depend.     It  will  be  a 
hard  tafk  to  reconcile  this  difference  of  opi- 
nion, or  to  fay  which  is  the  right  one.     There 
are  plaufible  arguments  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion;  and  neither  fuppofition,  perhaps, 
is  accurately  true.     The  codtion  of  humours 
(as  it  may  be  called)  is  often  apparently  con- 
nected with  evident  approaches  towards  a  re- 
laxation of  fpafmodic  ftriclure;  and  increafed 
discharges  by  the  different  excretories,  areob* 
vioufly  attendants  of  its  adtual  folution.     Yet 
though  this  is  certainly  true,  it  ftill  is  not 
clear,  that  either  the  codtion  of  the  humours, 
or  the  folution  of  the  fpafm,  is  the  real  efFed 
of  a  regular  mechanic  operation  of  the  powers 

of 
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of  nature,  attempting  by  this  means  to  over- 
come the  deilruciive  tendency  of  the  difeafe. 
It  is  even  more  probable,  "that  the  codtion  of 
the  humours,  or  lolution  of  the  fpafm  are  only 
circum fiances  of  accident,  occasionally  con- 
nected with  certain  flutes  of  adion  of  the  mor- 
:  bid  caufe;  but  which  do  not  arife  from  the 
regular  defign  of  nature  to  accomplifh  this 
purpofe.  I  juft  now  obferved,  that  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  mode  of  ope- 
ration, which  nature  employs  to  combat  the 
effe&s  of  the  difeafe;  but  I  may  add,  that  no 
body,  as  far  as  I  know,  attempts  to  deny  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  a  principle  in  the  conftitu- 
tiori  of  the  frame,  as  difpofes  it  to  reftore  its 
own  health  by  a  certain  train  of  regular  ef- 
forts. On  the  firft  view  of  the  fubjeft,  in- 
deed, there  are  many  circumftances  which 
give  countenance  to  the  opinion.  The  relief 
which  often  follows  hemorrhage,  fweat  and 
other  evacuations  in  unufual  quantity;  and 
ftill  more,  the  relief,  which  attends  the  erup- 
tion of  the  fmall  pox,  or  the  appearance  of 
gout  on  the  extremities,  undoubtedly  affords 
a  ftrong  preiumptive  argument,  that  nature 
raifes  fome  aftive  and  generally  well  directed 
efforts,  which  remove  from  the  body  a  caufe 
that  difturbs  the  ordinary  functions  of  health. 
But  though  the  above  circumftances  are  com- 
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monly  known,  and  may  be  fuppofcd  to  afford 
an  argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion ;  yet 
the  fa&  may  perhaps  admit  of  another  ex* 
planation,  while  there  are  other  appearance*, 
connected  with  the  fubjeft,  which  render  the 
existence  of  this  regular  defign  of  nature  very 
queftionable.  When  I  fay,  that  I  cannot 
readily  allow  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  (in 
the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood), 
to  be  an  eftablifhed  principle  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  frame,  I  am  aware,  th  at  I  incur 
an  imputation  of  prefumption.  An  opinion, 
venerable  from  antiquity,  and  fupported  by 
many  plaufible  arguments,  might  be  thought 
to  be  fecure  from  the  attacks  of  a  man,  who 
has  no  profeffional  reputation  to  boaft  of:  yet 
as  no  defire  of  novelty  has  induced  me  to  fa- 
bricate a  conjecture  on  a  dark  fubjed,  (b  I 
humbly  hope  I  may  be  indulged  in  my  attempt 
to  explain  an  important  truth.  The  fanftion 
of  two  thoufand  years,  and  the  authority  of 
the  names  who  fupport  thisdo&rine,  are  for- 
midable opponents ;  yet  I  truft  I  may  be  able 
to  prove,  that  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  does 
not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  reftore  the 
health  of  the  body  by  one  general  and  uni- 
form mode  of  operation ;  or  that  our  difeafes 
are  not  removed  in  confequence  of  a  regular 
defign  in  the  mechanifm  of  the  frame.  I  (hall 
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relate  the  fedts  from  which  I  have  been  led  to 
form  this  conclufion;  for  the  refutation  or 
confirmation  of  which,  I  require  no  other 
indulgence  than  a  candid  enquiry. 

I  have  juft  now  declared,  that  fever,  or 
the  caufe  of  fever,  is  not  combated  and  finally 
overcome  by  a  regular  train  of  adive  efforts* 
or  a  vis  medicatrix  naturae :  and  I  muft  ob- 
ferve  m  proof  of  it,  that  there  were  many  of 
the  fevers  of  the  Weft- Indies,  where  the  dif- 
eafe,  or  the  paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe,  vanished 
or  declined,  without  any  exertion  on  the  part 
of  nature  being  percciveable.  The  powers 
of  life,  during  this  period,  were  in  fome  de- 
gree fufpended.  The  patient,  who  could 
only  be  laid  not  to  be  actually  dead,  was  totally 
inienfible  to  every  objed  that  was  near  to 
him ;  and  often  did  not  feel  the  irritation  of 
acrid  fubftances  that  were  applied  to  him : 
jet  after  a  certain  .continuance  in  this  ftate,  he 
began  to  refume  his  powers  of  fenfation  and 
motion;  and  the  difeafe  at  laft  fubfidcd  or 
vanifhed,  though  the  efforts  of  nature  were 
not  difcovered ;  nay,  though  the  vital  powers 
were  fometimes  in  a  ftatc  £0  weakened,  as  to 
be  apparently  very  little  capable  of  effort. 
This  fad,  which  the  raoft  fuperficial  obferver 
could  not  eafily  overlook,  furnifhes  fufficient 
reafon  for  doubting  of  the  very  existence  of  a 
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vis  medicatrix  naturae;  a  doubt  which  is  fur- 
ther corroborated,  by  obferving  the  manner 
in  which  death  frequently  approaches  in  the 
fevers  of  Jamaica.  It  is  known,  that  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  patient  are  fometimes  allevia- 
ted for  a  fhort  time  before  death.  This  alle- 
viation, wherever  it  does  take  place,  happens 
conftantly  at  the  expedted  period  of  crifis. 
The  caufe  of  it  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae;  that  is,  to  a 
laft  effort  of  the  powers  of  life;  but  I  have 
weighed  carefully  all  the  circumftances  con- 
nested  with  the  phenomonon,  and  cannot 
readily  affent  to  the  opinion.  To  indulge  in 
conjectures,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  I 
profefs ;  yet  I  muft  fuggeft,  that  a  feverf  or 
the  paroxyfm  of  a  fever,  terminates,  ftri&ly 
fpeaking,  from  a  hidden  fomething  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  febrile  caufe,  from  fomething 
which  ceafes  to  aft,  or  which  changes  its 
mode  of  a&ion  after  a  certain  duration.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
this  happens.  I  only  add,  that  the  fad  is 
fupported  by  probabilities.  It  was  frequently 
obicrved,  in  fuch  cafes  of  fever  as  terminated 
fatally,  that  there  was  adtually  a  period  of 
time,  generally  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding a  decided  fatal  termination,  where  the 
real  preience  of  difeafc  was  perceived  with 

difficulty. 
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difficulty.  The  patient,  however,  was  unable 
to  recover.  Death  happened  in  a  very  few 
hours,  and  it  feemed  to  enfue  in  fuch  cafes, 
from  one  of  the  following  caufes,  viz.  either 
from  the  mechanifm  of  a  part  of  vital  impor- 
tance being  destroyed ;  from  the  powers  of 
nature  being  too  much  exhaufted  to  continue 
life;  or  perhaps  ftill  oftener,  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  difeafe,  in  another  form,  fpeedily 
putting  a  period  to  exigence,  while  the  vital 
principle  was  in  this  weakened  (late.  But 
though  the  circum  (lances,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, afford  grounds  for  believing  that  a 
fever,  or  the  paroxyfm  of  a  fever,  is  not  ac- 
tually removed  from  the  body,  folely  by  the 
efforts  of  a  vis  medicatrix  naturae;  yet  if  we 
choofe  to  proceed  further  in  the  inveftigation, 
it  will  be  no  difficult  taik  to  involve  this  opi- 
nion, which  has  hitherto  been  confidered  al- 
moft  as  facred,  in  ftill  greater  perplexity.  If 
we  admit  of  the  exiftence  of  a  vis  medicatrix 
naturae,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
a  fever,  which  has  once  been  expelled  from 
the  body,  fhould  return  again  in  a  given  time, 
or  how  the  alternate  paroxylrns  of  the  double 
tertian,  for  inftance,  fhould  be  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent duration,  or  of  fuch  different  degrees 
of  violence  in  the  fame  perfon ;  neither  can 
we  underftand,  how  a  fever  of  one  kind  fliould 
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laft  only  feven  days,  another  fourteen,  and 
another   twenty,  or  longer: — circumftances 
which'  happen  daily,  without  the  leaft  appa- 
rent connexion  with  the  innate  vigour  of  con- 
futation.    We  fliall  be  equally  puzzled  like- 
wife,  if  we  attempt  to  explain  on  the  fiippo- 
fition  of  this  principle,  how  a  fever  flxmld 
continue,  while  the  powers  of  the  confuta- 
tion are  vigorous  and  ftrong,  and  ceafe  when 
they  are  apparen  tly  exhaufted .    The  above  are 
well  known  fadts,  and  do  not  leave  any  room 
to  doubt,  that  the  termination  of  fever,  or  of 
the  paroxyfm  of  fever,  depends  on  fome  other 
principle  befides  the  mere  efforts  of  the  vis 
tnedicatrix  nature.     Whether  this  refides,  as 
was  hinted*  before,  in  a  hidden  modification 
of  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  which  ceafes  to  aft, 
or  changes  its  mode  of  adion  after  a  certain 
duration ;  or  whether,  combined  with  this, 
the  conftant  but  imperceptible  changes,  which 
are  continually  going  on  in  the  fyftcm,  deftroy 
in  the  frame  of  the  individual,  that  particular 
ftate  of  aptitude  to  the  febrile  caufe,  in  which 
the  difeafe  confifts,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty ;  yet  it  would  be  obftinate  to  main- 
tain any  longer,    that  the  cure  of  fever  is 
owing  to  general  and  well  directed  efforts  of 
nature,  expelling  a  morbific  matter  or  over- 
coming a  prevailing  fpafm.    It  is  true,  that 
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All  obvious  folution  of  fpafihodic  ftri&ure,  or 
ike  appearance  of  a  morbid  matter  on  the  lefs 
injtortant  parts  of  the  body,  ufually  attend 
(be  favourable  termination  of  fevers ;  yet  thefe 
Ckcumftances  are,  in  fad:,  attendants  rather 
Chan  cauies  of  crifis.  I  do  not  deny,  that  in- 
created  difcharges  by  different  outlets,  fome- 
timet  moderate  the  violence  of  fever  during 
its  continuance,  as  well  as  attend  its  final  fo- 
lotion  1  yet  it  has  not,  nor  perhaps  can  it  ever 
be  demonftrated,  that  this  proceeds  from  a 
regular  defign  of  nature. 

The  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  in 
the  preceding  pages,  give  room  for  fuppofing 
that  the  vis  medicatrix  nature,  in  the  fenfe 
m  which  it  is  ufually  underftood  by  medical 
writers,  is  only  a  principle  of  doubtful  ex- 
istence in  the  constitution  of  the  frame ;  yet 
though  this  is  certainly  true,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  the  animal  machine  is  endued 
with  a  power,  which  refifts,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  derangements  of  a  dcftroying  caufe,  and 
which  perfifts  to  a  certain  degree  in  continu- 
ing the  a&ion  of  living.  The  general  nature 
of  the  caufe  of  fever,  or  the  nature  of  its  va- 
rious modifications  is  a  myftery,  which  we  do 
not  as  yet  know.  We  only  know,  that  when 
prefent  in  a  certain  ftate  of  vigour  and  activity, 
it  deranges  or  difturbs  the  a&ions  and  func- 
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tions  of  the  fyftem ;  while  we  likewife  kno^f 
that  it  does  not  always  difturb  every  a&ion  o^ 
every  fundtion  in  the  fame  degree.  It  has  oc-. 
curred  too  often  to  have  efcaped  the  moftfii- 
perficial  obfefvation,  that  where  one  part  of 
the  body  fufFers  particularly,  the  others  arc 
often  relieved  in  proportion.  We  frequently 
in  this  manner  obferve,  that  general  fever  is 
diminifhed  by  the  appearance  of  local  pain; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  increafed  by  its  removal. 
It  likewife  often  happens  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, that  where  the  flomach  and  biliary. 
fyftem  fuffer  much,  there  is  lefs  diforder  in 
the  other  parts :  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
where  thefe  fufferings  are  removed  or  mitiga- 
ted, the  general  fever  runs  higher,  and  often 
continues  high,  till  the  fame,  or  other  local 
affections,  are  again  produced.  Thus,  though 
we  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  intimate  nature 
of  the  caufe  of  fever,  we  ftill  perceive  veiy 
plainly,  that  it  either  poifeifes  fomething  in 
its  own  nature,  or  accidentally  meets  with 
fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  the  individual, 
which  determines  it  to  affedl  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  an  unequal  degree.  It 
ufually  exerts  its  great  eft  force  upon  parts, 
which  are  preternaturally  weakened  by  the 
general  influence  of  climate,  feafon,  fituation, 
or  other  accidental  caufes.      Hence  bilious 
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ttrances  are  common  in  the  hoc  months 
tat  climates,  pneumonic  affection  in  cold 
dry  weather,  greater  degrees  of  vafcalar 
tement  among  the  temperate  and  more 
e  races  of  men ;  while  fymptonis  of  ncr- 
afFection  prevail  amon^  the  luxzricus 
enfeebled.  The  above,  with  othrr  ipt- 
of  the  increnled  action  of  the  ci-fe  of 
•  on  a  particular  part  of  the  bocy,  d?pc-£ 
llyf  perhaps,  on  circurnitance=  cf  icci- 
;  yet  it  has  fo  happened,  that  the  It  irre- 
r  determinations  have  unfortunate! »  tre-n 
idered  as  the  efforts,  which  nature  ^m- 
loys  to  expel  from  the  body  a  cauir,  whkh 
irbs  the  economy  qf  health.  I  (Li'l  k*, 
-eient,  go  fo  far  as  to  contend,  that  that 
rminations  are  not,  in  fact,  intentr-r.s  cf 
re;  but  ihall  only  beg  leave  to  (\i£zzi% 
ey  actually  are  intentions,  that  it  :*  mere 
ice  which  determines  whether  th^v  ire 
ary  or  fatal.  It  is  a  truth  which  TsSzsjt'f 
deny,  where  the  force  of  the  difeafe  U 
ientally  directed  to  an  organ  of  excretion, 
)  a  part  of  little  importance  to  life,  thit 
reft  of  the  body  is  often  proportionally  re- 
Mi,  and  even  that  a  recovery  of  general 
th  is  fomctimes  the  confequer.ee ;  yet  the 
rary  is  the  effect,  where  the  functions  of 
part,  upon  which  the  force  of  the  fever 
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has  been  thus  accidentally  diverted,  are 
immediate  importance  to  the  adtion  of 
The  Gout,  a  difeafe,  the  caufe  of  which 
no  very  remote  analogy  to  the  caufe  of 
may  be  adduced  as  affording  an  illuftratioo 
this  truth.  The  proximate  caufe  of  gouty 
equally  hid  from  us  as  the  proximate  caufe 
fever.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
equally  with  the  other,  has  a  tendency  to  d§* 
ftroylife.  We  likewife  know,  that  there  k 
a  power  or  principle  in  the  conftitution,  whfch 
to  a  certain  degree  refills  definition.  Thp 
nature  of  this  power,  however,  is  unkftewa. 
We  are  not  only  in  the  dark  with  regard  * 
its  nature ;  but  we  can  only  form  conjtfl— 
about  the  part  where  it  principally  refid*. 
We,  however,  clearly  perceive  its  force  tti 
adtivity  to  be  different  in  different  parts  of  Ai 
body.  We  may  next  be  allowed  to  remaiftb 
that  where  the  caufe  of  gout  is  in  a  certtfl 
ftate  of  modification,  tumults,  (which  p»- 
perly  enough  may  be  termed  re-adtion),  irif; 
in  the  fyftem,  and  go  on  to  continue  till  As 
caufe  or  hurtful  matter  finds  an  outlet  frod 
the  body,  or  a  lodgement  on  one  particular 
part.  The  outlets  from  the  body  are  name* 
reus :  the  parts  on  which  the  gout  fcems  prin- 
cipally to  fix  its  feat,  are  the  extremities, 
where  the  power  of  refiftance  is  finalkft. 

The 
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*Tbc  vital  principle,  however,  becomes  weaker 
nan  advances  in  years;  and  the  caufe  of 
disorder  fcems  then  frequently  to  find  ac- 
tions in  parts,  which  are  lefs  remote 
the  fources  of  life.     This  more  efpecially 
die  cafe,  where  tone  and  vigour  have  been 
pseternatvally  weakened.     Hence  the  fto- 
ipach,  the  bowels,  fomettmes  the  brain,  and 
the  heart  itfelf  fufFer  from  the  immedi- 
aftion  of  this  difeafe,  in  the  later  periods 
of  life.     But  though  no  perfon  perhaps  will 
deny,  that  the  caufe  of  gout  finds  readied  ac- 
commodation, (if  I  may  fo  apply  the  term) 
in  thofc  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  vital 
powers  are  naturally  weak,  or  have  been  ac- 
ddentfy  weakened  from  various  caufes;   yet 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  likewife  removed  from 
die  parts,  on  which  it  has  been  thus  fixed,  by 
fcch  applications  as  excite  their  a<ftive  powers ; 
or,  in  other  words,  which  call  forth  the  local 
re-a&k>n  of  the  fyftem.  We  may  alfo  obferve, 
that  tumults  arife  in  the  general  fyftem,  in 
confequence  of  this  rcprefiion  or  repulfion  of 
die  morbid  caufe  from  a  particular  part ;  and 
that  they  do  not  in  general  ceafe,  till  an  out  * 
iet  is  opened,   or  accommodation  found  in 
feme  other  parts  of  the  body.    The  above  ap- 
pearances, occur  daily  in  the  hiftory  of  gout. 
They  feem  to  bear  a  ftrong  analogy  to  thofe 

•         irregular 
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irregular  determinations,   which    frcquenl 
take  place  in  fevers,  and  their  caufe  perhaj 
is  the  fame.     We  do  not  perceive  any 
law  by  which  they  can  be  explained,  than 
natural  or  adventitious  ftate  of  activity  of 
powers  of  life,  which  refift  deftruftion 
unequal  force  in  the  different  parts  of  thefj 
item :  fo  that  we  fhall  be  obliged  to  conclude,] 
that  thofe  fufferings,  which  have  hitherto  bed; 
ftyled  the  efforts  of  nature,  are  in  reality 
of  the  paflive,  than  of  the  a&ive  kind. 

The  circumftances  which  I  have  now  men- 
tioned, combat  the  very  exiftence  of  the  opi- 
nion, which  has  been  commonly  received  witk 
regard  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae.  I  have 
hinted,  that  the  extent  and  limits  of  that  pro*/ 
ciple  are  narrow,  and  that  the  falutary  effed* 
are  accidental.  1  fhall  next  endeavour  to  £be#j 
that  they  cannot,  without  danger,  be  madfi 
the  bafis  of  the  general  plan  of  cure  in  feboif  1 
difeafes.  The  tafk  is  important,  but  the  it- 
tempt  may  be  thought  prefumptuous,  as  an 
opinion,  contrary  to  that  which  I  advance, 
has  obtained  almoft  the  univerfal  confcnt  of 
mankind.  I  have  no  defire  of  changing  name*, 
or  of  making  diftinftions,  where  there  is  k 
faft  no  difference.  I  perfectly  acquiefce  ia 
retaining  the  word  vis  medicatrix  naturae,  pro- 
vided it  is  limited  to  a  certain  mode  of  re-ac- 
tion, 
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tbn,  or  to  a  power  in  the  conftitution  of  re- 
ifting  deftrudion  unequally  in  its  different 
trts,  in  confequence  of  which,  irregular  de- 
rminations  fometimes  prove  falutary  by  ac- 
dcnt;  yet  I  muft  add,  that  if  we  mean  to 
tnote  by  this  term  a  fyftem  of  laws,  which 
lvc  the  bed  directed  tendency  to  remove 
om  the  body  a  caufe  which  deftroys  health, 
id  endangers  life,  the  opinion  has  a  very 
icertain  foundation.  There  are  few  per- 
ns fo  ignorant,  or  fo  blindly  devoted  to  the 
jdrines  of  a^ox^am*  as  not  to  own,  that  the 
(tolly  reputed  efforts  of  nature,  are  often  ill 
ire£fced,  fometimes  pernicious  ;  in  fhort,  that 
key  are  obvioufly  the  caufes  of  death.  The 
ruth  of  this  obfervation  cannot  be  denied,  and 
infbrtunately  it  obliges  the  advocates  of  the 
ismcdicatrix  naturae,  to  grant  the  conclu- 
ion,  that  the  laws  of  the  principle  are  imper- 
cd.  The  works  of  the  authour  of  nature, 
is  far  as  our  limited  knowledge  can  trace 
them,  are  univerfally  without  defedt,  if  ex- 
amined according  to  the  plan  on  which  they 
have  been  originally  formed.  If  they  appear 
otherwife,  it  becomes  us  to  hefitate,  before  we 
decide.  We  may  not  have  comprehended  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  defign;  but  we 
revolt  from  the  idea,  that  the  execution  would 
be  left  imperfect,  had  it  been  intended  by  the 

Authour 
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Authour  of  our  being,  that  the  mechanifm  of 
the  frame  would  be  fuch,  as  fhould  oppdb 
and  remove,  in  the  mod  effectual  manner,  tfa 
derangements  of  a  morbid  caufe.  Dcfcft  t&A 
imperfe&ion  can  haye  no  place  in  the  works 
of  the  Almighty.  Had  it  actually  been  in  tho 
original  defign  of  our  Creator,  that  the  ha* 
man  body  fhould  be  provided  with  a  fyftmft 
of  the  bed  concerted  laws  for  reftoring  ict 
health,  when  deranged  by  the  numerous 
caufes  of  difeafe,  as  it  is  impious  to  fuppoft* 
that  thofe  laws  could  be  defective ;  fa  we  map 
rcafonably  conclude,  that  the  effe&s  of  fevers 
would  not  then  have  been  fetal.  We  find  how- 
ever, that  fevers,  as  well  as  other  diicafes^ 
are  fatal  to  people  of  all  ages  and  defcriptionss 
and  that  nature's  intentions  of  cure,  if  they 
really  are  intentions,  are  often  deftru&ive  to 
herfelf.  I  need  fcarcely  remind  the  reader  of 
examples  of  their  pernicious  tendency.  Vo- 
miting, fweating,  increafed  difcharges  by 
itool,  &c.  are  generally  confidered  as  the  (a- 
lutary  efforts  of  nature :  but  inftances  are  nu- 
merous, where  the  excefs  of  thofe  evacua- 
tions have  obvioufly  proved  the  caufes  of  death. 
In  the  fame  manner,  abcefles,  which  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  fometimes  attend, 
and  even  fometimes  perhaps  influence  the  fa- 
vourable termination  of  fevers;  in  the  brain, 

or 
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mother  organs  of  importance,  are  no  left 
rtainly  the  caufe  which  deftroys  life.  In 
th  instances  the  defign  of  nature,  if  it  can 
called  a  defign,  is  the  fame.  The  force 
the  difeafe  being  turned  principally  upon 
t  part9  the  reft  of  the  body  is  in  a  great 
afure  relieved  from  its  fufferings ;  but  the 
dth  and  ftrudlure  of  the  part  are  hurt  or  de- 
oped  by  the  change ;  and  it  depends  wholly 

00  the  accidental  importance  of  the  organ, 

on  which  this  diverfion  has  been  made, 

ether  death  or  recovery  is  the  confequence. 

ins  it  often  happens,  that  the  reputed  in- 

atkms  of  nature  prove  the  immediate  caufes 

rich  deftroy  the  exiftence  of  the  individual; 

h&  not  reconcileablc,    with  the  infinite 

>wer  and  wifdom  of  the  Authour  of  our 
ing. 

1  have  infinuated,  that  the  efforts  of  nature 
c  uncertain  and  precarious.  They  depend 
i  accidental  determinations  to  different  parts 
:  the  body;  and  I  may  add,  that  if  we  en- 
savour  to  inveftigate  the  caufe,  which  directs 
lemechanifm  of  the  frame,  to  adopt  one 
wcies  of  effort,  or  one  mode  of  determina- 
on  in  preference  to  another,  we  fhall  not 
orhaps  be  able  to  find  any  other,  than  a  dif- 
jence  in  the  dates  of  the  powers  of  life, 

refift  deftruftion  with  unequal  degrees 

of 
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of  force  in  the  different  parts  of  the  bddy« 
Where  there  is  the  lead  refiftaAce,  either] 
from  the  natural  or  accidental  circumftancaj 
of  the  conftitution,  there  the  difeafe  moft  ob»j 
vioufly  exerts  its  greateft  force.  Hence 
are  fufficiently  warranted  to  conclude,  that! 
though  the  ftrudlure  of  the  human  body  s 
perfect  with  refpedt  to  every  purpofe  for  which 
it  is  intended,  being  only  endued  with  a  prin- 
ciple, which  refills  deftru&ion,  or  perfiftsit 
continuing  life  to  a  certain  degree;  yet  that 
it  is  extremely  defe&ive,  if  we  confidcr  it  n 
a  machine  furnilhed  with  a  fyftem  of  lawt, 
which  have  an  invariable  and  well  directed 
tendency  to  reftore  health  by  the  moft  judi- 
cious and  rational  efforts.  The  restoration  of 
health,  in  confluence  of  this  re-a&ion,  or 
irregular  determination  which  takes  place  in 
the  fyftem,  is  only  a  circumftance  of  accident. 
The  ikill  of  man  fometimes  fucceeds,  where 
the  efforts  of  nature  have  obvioufly  failed. 


SECTION       II. 

OF   THE  GENERAL   INDICATIONS  OF    CURB 

IN  FEVERS. 

HPIIE  vis   medicatrix   naturae,    has   been 
hitherto  efteemed  a  principle  of  much 

impor- 
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importance  in  the  cure  of  febrile  difeafes.     I 
hare  attempted  to.  explain  its  real  limits  and 
extent;  but  am  afraid,  I  may  not  have  done 
it  (atisfa&orily.     A  tumult  which,  properly 
enough  perhaps,    may  be  termed  a  rea&ion 
of  the  fyftem,  evidently  takes  place  in  con- 
fluence of  the  application  of  a  morbid  caufe; 
but  there  feems  to  be  little  reafon  for  believing, 
that  this  readtion  points  out  the  beft  method  • 
of  cure,  or  wholly  by  itfelf  accomplishes  this 
important  bufinefs.     But  though  the  reputed 
efforts  of  nature  are  thus  defedive  in  accom- 
plifhing  the  cure  of  fevers ;  yet  I  do  not  deny, 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  fevers,  or 
in  the  paroxyfms  of  fevers,  to  terminate  in  a 
given  time,  often  by  a  fixed  and  regular  mode 
of  termination.     We  do  not,  however,  by 
any  means  comprehend  the  caufe  upon  which 
this  depends.      From  the  fimilarity  in  the 
progrefs   and  termination  of  epidemics,    as 
well  as  from  the  fteadinefs  with  which  various 
Ibrts  of  fevers  purfue  their  courfe,  in  fpite  of 
the  moft  oppofite  modes  of  treatment,  we  are 
led  to  conclude,  that  there  is  fomething  pe- 
culiar in  the  modification  of  the  caufe,  which 
influences  the  duration  of  the  difeafe.     This 
atprefent,  is  unknown;  perhaps  is  a  know- 
ledge which  we  cannot  attain ;  yet  if  we  take 
pains  to  obferve  the  courfe  of  fevers  with  at- 

P  tention, 
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tentkm,  we  may  difcover  fome  rules  of  plrac- 
tical  ufe.  We  know  that  one  fpecies  of  fe- 
brile difeafes,  obftinately  purfues  its  courie* 
notwithftanding  every  endeavour  to  oppofe  it  ; 
trhile  another  is  fo  totally  under  our  manage- 
ment, as  to  be  ftopt  fhort  at  pkafure  with  al- 
moft  infallible  certainty.  It  thus  happen, 
that  the  intermittent  is  perfedtly  under  our 
controul.  Over  the  continued,  and  even  over 
the  remitting  fever  of  Jamaica,  I  am  fcfrfcid, 
we  (hall  be  obliged  to  confefs,  that  wt  poflefi 
no  very  certain  power.— But  I  (hall  examine 
this  fubjed  more  particularly. 

When  I  firft  arrived  in  Jamaica,  in  the 
year  1774,  I  found  that  the  praditiohers  af 
that  country  very  generally  believed,  that  the 
courfe  of  the  ordinary  endemic  fever  waft 
checked  with  great  certainty,  by  the  powers 
of  Peruvian  bark.  This  opinion,  indeed*  is 
found  in  every  medical  book,  and  it  appeared 
frequently,  on  the  firft  view  of  the  fubjed,  to 
be  well  founded.  No  great  fpace  of  time, 
however,  elapfed  before  fome  circumftances 
were  obferved,  which  prefented  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  I  found  in  many  inftanoes, 
that  bark  was  given  in  the  firft  remifiion,  or 
en  the  fecond  day  of  the  difeafe;  in  others,  it 
was  not  given  till  the  third  remiffion,  or  till 
the  fixth  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
plaint; 
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pkiat ;  and  in  Tome  again,  the  fever  difap- 
pcaird  altogether  before  a  fingle  grain  of  this 
remedy  had  been  administered.     I  was  parti- 
enkriy  exalt  in  marking  the  time  or  the  period 
of  the  di&afe,  at  which  the  bark  was  begun 
to  be  given,   as  alfo  the  quantity  which  was 
taken  npon  the  whole.     The  refult  was  not 
filch  as  might  have  been  expelled.    Not  with*. 
Handing  the  moft  oppofite  modes  of  treat- 
ment, the  difeafe  appeared  to  terminate  or 
change  about  die  fame  periods,    in  almoft 
every  patient.     This  fac$;  was  confirmed  in 
numerous  inftaaces ;  and  it  feems  to  afford  a 
very  unequivocal  proof,    that  bark,  in  the 
quantity  in  which  it  is  commonly  prescribed 
in  the  Weft*  Indies,  has  not  the  efieds  which 
are  vfuatty  afcribed  to  it.     I  do  not,  however, 
fefcr,  that  this  remedy  may  not  be  capable, 
with  more  decifive  modes  of  management*  of 
cfe&ing  all  that  has  been  expedted  from  it. 
I  had  not,   during  the  time  that  I  remained 
in  Jamaica,  any  conception  that  the  ftomach 
cmM  have  retained,  or  that  it  would  have 
teen  4afe  to  have  ventured  upon  the  quantities 
«f  baric,  which  I  afterwards  gave  to  others, 
or  took  myfelf  in  the  intermitting  fever  t>f 
America.     Two  fcruples  or  a  drachm,  every 
tiro  hours,  is  in  fa&  only  a  lmatl  dofe.     To 
ftm  tinder -dofe,  during  (hort  rerniffions,  wq 

P  2  might 
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might  perhaps  impute  the  failure  of  that  re- 
medy, in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft-Indies.  That 
this  actually  is  the  cafe,  is  confirmed,  in  fome> 
degree,  by  an  inftance  which  I  find  recorded 
among  my  notes.  A  young  man  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
which  (hewed  marks  of  great  violence  from 
the  beginning.  Bark  was  given  early,  and 
in  larger  quantity  than  cuftomary.  The  laft 
paroxyfm  of  the  difeafe,  was  in  fome  meafore 
fufpended,  in  confequence  of  this  proceed- 
ing ;  yet,  except  that  the  marks  of  external 
fever  were  obfcure,  the  patient  remained,  as 
ufual,  uneafy  and  diftrefled,  till  the  period 
at  which  the  crifis  was  expected ;  when  the 
marks  of  final  termination  (hewed  thcmfelves 
diftindtly.  This  is  the  only  cafe  I  met  with, 
where  the  paroxyfms  of  the  fever  of  Jamaica 
were  ftopt,  or  fufpended  by  the  bark;  or 
where  external  marks  of  fever  vani(hed  with- 
out evident  (igns  of  crifis.  It  affords  only  a 
doubtful  proof  of  the  power,  which  this  re- 
medy has  been  fuppofed  to  poflefs,  of  abfo- 
lutely  cutting  (hort  the  courfe  of  the  endemic 
of  that  country.  But  though  the  bark  was 
feldom  efficacious  in  abruptly  cutting  (hort 
the  courfe  of  this  difeafe ;  it  is  no  more  than 
juftice  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  remedy  which 
was  ahooft  every  where  fafe,  and  that  it  was. 

ulti« 
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ultimately  ofeful  in  promoting  the  cure.  It 
imparted  in  molt  inflances,  where  it  was  em- 
ployed, a  degree  of  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
/jrftem — a  certain  fomething  to  the  confuta- 
tion ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  crifis, 
which  we  fhould  have  expected  to  be  only 
partial  or  imperfect,  became  decided  and  final. 
I  have  fuggefled  thofe  few  remarks,  with  re- 
gard to  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
common  endemic  of  Jamaica;  if  its  effedts 
are  fo  very  doubtful  in  this  difeafe,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  expedfc,  that  they  will  be  more 
certain  in  fevers  of  a  more  continued  kind. 

Befides  bark,  the  power  of  which  appears 
to  be  very  precarious,  other  remedies  have 
been  employed  by  phyficians,  with  the  view 
of  cutting  ihort  the  courfe  of  fevers.—Anti- 
mony,  under  one  form  or  other,  has  been  ce- 
lebrated for  this  intention,  fince  its  fir  ft  in- 
troduction into  medicine.  James's  Powder 
is  the  moft  famous,  and  perhaps  the  moft  ef- 
fectual antimonial  preparation,  which,  as  yet, 
has  been  offered  to  the  public.  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  making 
proper  trial  of  it,  in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft- 
Jndies ;  but  I  can  add,  that  the  emetic  tartar 
was  often  found  to  be  dangerous,  fcarcely  ever 
efiedtual  in  cutting  fhort  the  courfe  of  the 
difeafe*  unlefs  given  at  an  early  period,   or 
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before  the  fever  had  affumed  a  jproper  form;  e 
Its  virtues,  as  a  febrifuge,  were  heightened  by  f 
the  addition  of  opium  and  camphire.     I  am 
forry  alfo  to  remark,  that  I  cannot  fpeak  wfch 
confidence  of  the  virtues  of  James's  Powder, 
in  the  intermitting  fever  of  America.     Emetic . 
tartar  was  frequently  employed,   but  it  did 
not  by  any  means  anfwer  the  expectation! 
which  were  entertained  of  it .    I  acknowledge, 
that  it  might  be  fo  managed,  as  apparently  to 
prevent  the  return  of  a  particular  paroxyfinj 
but  the  inftances,  where  it  completely  re* 
moved  the  difeafe,  were  fo  rare,  that  I  do  not 
confider  it  as  pofleffed  of  very  eminent  virtues* 
I  have  had  frequent  opportunities,   fince  my 
return  to  Britain,    of  trying  James's  Powder 
in  the  continued  fevers  of  this  country  j  and 
the  refult  of  my  experience  inclines  me  to  be* 
lieve,   that  this  remedy,  when  given  at  an 
early  period,  has  fometimes  actually  carried 
off  the  difeafe.     It  appeared  like  wife,  when 
exhibited  near  the  critical  periods,  to  render 
the  crifis  more  complete;  but  I  have  little 
caufe  for  thinking,  that  it  ever  cut  (hart  a 
fever  in  the  midft  of  its  courfe.     Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  thefe  two  celebrated  remedies,— 
bark  and  the  various  preparations  of  antimony, 
are,  in  fad,  lefs  effectual  in  cutting  fhort  the 
courfe  of  febrile  difeafes>  than  has  been  com- 
monly 
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mooly  fuppofcd ;  I  cannot,  however,  abandon 
the  idea  that  the  purpofe,  which  has  been  ex- 
peded  from  thefe  remedies,  may  flill  be  ob- 
tained by  other  means.  Galen  mentions  fome 
utfftsnces,  where  he  extinguifhed  the  fever  by 
copious  evacuations :  authours  mention  many, 
ind  I  have  myfelf  feen  fome,  where  drinking 
plentifully  of  the  coldeft  water,  produced  the 
fkmccffc&s.  The  alternate  ufe  of  warm  and 
raid  bathing  occafions  great  changes  in  the 
ftate  of  the  conftitution :  and  from  the  trials, 
which  I  have  made  of  thefe  applications,  I 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  that  they  may  be  fo 
managed,  as  to  fhorten  very  materially  the 
duration  of  fevers.  I  do  not  however  promife, 
that  they  are  capable  of  being  fo  condu&ed, 
as  infallibly  at  once  to  flop  the  difeafe  in  its 
piogrefs*  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
thofe  great  and  remarkable  changes,  which 
deftroy  a  certain  aptitude,  in  the  ftate  of  the 
fyftem,  to  the  morbid  caufe,  in  which  the 
difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  confift.  But  I  muft  at 
die  feme  time  confefs,  that  as  we  neither 
know  the  nature  of  this  aptitude,  nor  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  remote  caufes,  fo  every  at- 
tempt of  cure  on  this  plan,  as  it  muft  be  at 
random,  cannot  be  adopted  without  danger. 
It  is  a  view,  therefore,  which  will  not  be  pro- 
fecuted  with  fafety,  while  our  knowledge  of 
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the  nature  of  morbid  caufes,  and  of  the  laws 
and  ftru&ure  of  the  human  frame,  is  fo  im- 
perfect. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fatts  which  -I  have 
related  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  we  can- 
not fafely  trail  the  cure  of  fevers  to  thofe  tu- 
mults, or  irregular  determinations  in  the 
fyftcm,  which  are  ufually  ftyled  the  efforts  of 
nature :  neither  does  it  appear,  that  we  can 
depend  on  the  efficacy  of  any  one  remedy,  we 
are  yet  acquainted  with,  as  poflefled  of  the 
power  of  abruptly  cutting  fhort  their  courie. 
We  ftill  however  perceive,  that  thefe  difeafes 
have  a  general  tendency  to  terminate  in  a  given 
time,  and  fteadily  to  go  through  a  regular 
progrefs,  in  fpite  of  the  greateft  exertions  of 
art.  If  we  review  the  practice  which  medi- 
cal people  have  followed  in  fevers,  from  the 
days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  prefent  times,  we 
meet  with  fuch  contradidtory  methods  of  treat- 
ment, as  render  it  impoflible  to  avoid  pro- 
nouncing, that  if  one  man  had  adtually  laved 
life,  another's  endeavours  feemed  as  if  intended 
to  deftroy  it :  yet  few  authours  have  ventu- 
red to  offer  the  fruits  of  their  labours  to  the 
public,  without  previoufly  boafling  more  fuc- 
cefsful  methods  of  cure,  than  were  known  to 
their  predeceflbrs.  Hence,  if  we  are  not 
fometimes  difpofed  to  doubt  their  veracity, 
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we  can  hardly  avoid  concluding,  that  their 
prtdice  had  been  feeble,  and  of  fmall  effedt. 
We  lament,  with  reafon,  that  medical  fa<fts  are 
frequently  of  little  value:  nay,  that  they 
oftener  miflead,  than  guide  us  in  the  way  to 
truth.  An  overfondnefs  for  ourfelves  is,  per- 
haps, more  the  caufe  of  this,  than  real  want 
of  candour ;  the  natural  propenfity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  flatter  itfelf,  difpoiing  us  to  at- 
tribute cures  to  remedies,  which  were  ad- 
'tniniftered  near  the  critical  periods  of  the  di£- 
cafe;  while  twenty  inftanCes,  where  fimilar 
treatment  produced  no  apparent  efFedt,  are 
infcnfibly  blotted  from  the  memory.  This 
at  leaft  was  the  cafe  with  myfelf.  I  flattered 
mylelf  in  many  inftances,  that  I  had  adtually 
(aved  life  :— I  now  find,  on  maturer  reflexion, 
that  I  had  in  reality  done  no  material  good. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens,  I  believe,  that 
practitioners  boaft  of  cures,  to  which  they 
have  no  right ;  at  the  fame  time  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  they  are  frequently  charged  with 
deaths,  of  which  they  are  innocent.  The 
life  of  man  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  fo 
finall  a  matter,  in  febrile  difeafes,  as  is  ge- 
nerally imagined ;  and  is  not  often  preferved 
or  endangered  by  the  routine  of  common  prac- 
tice. It  is  not  always  eafy  to  know  exactly 
the  real  cffe&s  of  treatment  j  neither  has  the 
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road,  which  leads  to  this  knowledge,  been 
purfued  with  fufficient  induftry.  Fevers  oc- 
cur frequently,  and  on  that  very  account*  have 
been  traced  lefs  minutely  in  their  courfe,  than 
fome  other  difeafes.  There  are  few  prac- 
titioners, who  write  down  in  the  prefence  of 
the  fick,  a  minute  and  accurate  hiftory  of  the 
various  cafes  of  fevers,  which  come  under 
their  care ;  who  obferve  carefully  the  changes, 
which  happen  from  day  to  day ;  who  note  the 
particular  methods  of  cure,  and  the  efibfli 
which  arife  in  confequence  of  every  alteration 
of  treatment.  Yet,  unlefs  all  thefc  circum- 
ftances  are  attentively  confidcred,  we  cannot 
hope  to  form  conclufions,  which  are  in  any 
degree  to  be  depended  upon.  If  we  defer 
making  remarks  till  the  patient  recovers  or 
dies,  difficulties  will  be  eafily  got  over,  Mid 
fuch  fails  as  contradict  opinions,  in  which  we 
have  long  believed,  will  be  more  eafily  re- 
conciled, as  being  lefs  perfectly  remembered, 
Hence  it  is  that  a  man  may  continue  a  very 
extcnfive  practice,  for  a  very  long  life,  with** 
out  ever  once  getting  a  view  of  the  real  truth. 
As  from  what  has  been  faid  before,  little 
doubt  can  remain  of  the  precarioufncfii  of 
trufting  the  cure  of  fevers  to  the  iimple  eft- 
forts  of  nature;  or,  if  we  except  intermittent^ 
to  the  efficacy  of  particular  remedies,  which 
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cut  off  their  courfe  abruptly,  it  remains  to 
look  out  for  fbmc  other  principle,  which  may 
Sure  us  as  a  guide  in  the  conduct  of  our  prac- 
tice.    It  is  a  truth  to  which  we  may  accede 
without  hefitation,  that  the  caufe  of  fever, 
u  I  have  mentioned  before,  whatever  it  is, 
or  however  modified,  has  a  general  tendency 
to  deftroy  the  powers  of  life ;  while  we  like- 
wife  know,  that  there  is  a  principle  in  the 
mechanifm  of  the  frame,  which  refifts  de- 
finition to  a  certain  degree.     We  alfo  know, 
that  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  differs  in  de- 
gree of  force ;  and  that  it  is  differently  modi- 
fied according  to  various  circumftances ;  as  we 
likewife  obferve,  that  the  principle  of  life,  or 
power  of  rcfiftance,   is  different  in  activity, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  body.     To  thefe 
two  powers,  viz.  the  force  of  the  morbid 
caufe  and  the  powers  of  the  conftitution,  our 
views  in  practice  muft  be  principally  dire&ed. 
Hence  we  may  eftablifh  a  general  rule,  that 
wherever  the  force  of  the  morbid  caufe  is 
weak;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  powers  of 
fife  in  the  general  fyftem,  and  particularly  in 
die  organs  of  vital  importance,  are  ftrong  and 
i&ve,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
look  on.     On  the  contrary,  where  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  is  of  unufual  force,  or  where  the 
powers  of  life  are  preternaturally  weak,  our 
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interference  ought  to  be  fpeedy,  bold  and  de- 
cided. In  other  words,  we  leave  the  bufinef* 
chiefly  to  nature,  or  take  it  entirely  out  of  her 
hands.  It  is  this  which  a  practitioner  muft 
firft  determine,  when  called  upon  to  give  his 
affiftance  to  a  patient  labouring  under  a  fever. 
If  the  powers  of  the  conftitution  appear  to  be 
equal  to  the  tafk,  our  interference  would  be 
officious,  and  perhaps  might  prove  hurtful. 
If  affiftance  is  neceflary,  it  ought  to  be  our 
principal  aim  to  render  it  complete ;  but  ill 
profecuting  this  view,  we  meet  with  much 
difficulty  and  impediment.  We  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  any  one  remedy,  which  has  a 
certain  and  infallible  power  of  cutting  fhort 
fevers  in  the  midft  of  their  courfe.  It  is  not 
therefore  absolutely  in  our  power  to  take  the 
bufinefs  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  nature. 
We  can,  in  fatt,  go  no  farther,  than  to  op- 
pofe  her  pernicious  efforts ;  or  to  obviate  the 
fatal  tendencies  of  the  difeafe.  The  fatal 
tendencies  of  the  difeafe,  are  varioufly  modi- 
fied, and  the  means  by  which  they  muft  be 
obviated,  are  fometimes  diredtly  oppofitc. 
Two  general  modes,  however,  of  the  fatal 
aftion  of  fevers  may  in  moft  inftances  be  dis- 
covered. The  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  in  one 
cafe,  exerts  its  influence  on  the  fources  of  life 
and  motion;  in  the  other,  the  ftrudure  of  an 
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organ  of  lefs  importance  is  deftroyed,  and 
death  happens  only  from  a  fecondary  efledt. 
There  is  perhaps  no  fundamental  difference  in 
thefe  different  modes  of  a&ion ;  yet  the  indi- 
cations of  cure,  which  arife  from  this  view, 
are  totally  oppofite.  In  the  firft  inilance,  it 
is  neceflary  to  excite,  and  to  fupport  the  ge- 
neral powers  of  life:— an  indication  of  very 
great  extent.  In  the  other,  it  is  fometimes 
neceflary  to  diminifh  the  general  reaction  of 
die  fyftem  -,  to  obviate  irregular  determina- 
tion, and  to  oppofe  with  vigour  the  tumul- 
tuary efforts  of  nature. 
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OF  THE    PARTICULAR     CORE   OF    THV 

FEVER  OP    JAMAICA* 

T  SHALL  begin  this  fubjeft  with  obferving, 
A  that  the  fever,  which  prevailed  in  Ac  tfik 
trift  of  Savanna  la  Mar,  was  naturaHy  *  <ET- 
eafc  of  the  remitting  kind ;  yet  circumftancef 
were  fometimes  conneded  with  it,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  prevented  it  from  afluming  its  pro- 
per form.  To  remove  thofe  circumilances, 
which  thus  mafked  or  concealed  the  real  ge- 
nius of  the  difeafe,  was  confidered  as  the  firft 
ftep  towards  a  cure.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  purpofe,  however,  was  fometimes  diffi- 
cult ;  neither  could  it  always  be  effeded  by  the 
fame  means.  Thus  it  happened  frequently  in 
cafes,  where  there  was  excefs  of  excitement,  or 
a  high  degree  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  that 
the  rerraffions  were  fcarcely  perceptible ;  as 
it  was  likewife  obferved,  that  where  there 
was  a  want  of  reaction,  the  paroxyfms  were 
often  languid  and  obfeure.  In  the  one  cafe* 
the  remiffions  difcovered  themfelves  in  confe- 
quence  of  bleedipg,  dilution  and  copious  eva- 
cuation f 
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ration ;  in  the  other,  wine  and  cordials  de- 
termined the  difeafe  to  afiume  its  proper  ge- 
nuine form. 

In  the  firft  place,  evacuations  were  ufually 
employed  as  the  means  of  procuring  remif- 
fion,  where  the  inflammatory  diathetic  pre- 
vailed in  excels ;  I  may  add,  that  they  were 
proper  for  the  moil  part,  and  that  they  fel- 
dom  failed  of  producing  the  effedt.  Bleeding 
was  frequently  neceflary,  and  generally  offer- 
Its  efficacy,  however,  was  often  heigh- 
by  particular  modes  of  management. 
Tims  relaxation  of  fpaims,  and  removal  of 
inflammatory  diathefis,  more  certainly  foU 
lowed  bleeding,  if  the  blood  was  drawn  from 
a  iaige  orifice ;  if  the  patient  was  placed  in  an 
erect  poftuoe,  during  the  operation ;  and  morjs 
Certainly  ftill,  if  the  lower  extremities  were 
at  the  fame  time  immerfed  in  warm  water* 
When  bleeding  had  been  premifed,  and  re* 
peated  according  to  the  circumftances  and 
urgency  of  the  cafe,  it  was  then  cuftomary  to 
open  the  body  freely :  for  which  purpofe,  I 
have  not  found  any  thing  anfwer  better,  than 
a  thin  folution  of  Glauber  or  Epfom  Salts, 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  emetic  tartar.  The 
operation  of  this  medicine  was  extenfive.  It 
might  be  fo  managed  as  to  occafion  naufea,  or 
moderate  vomiting ;  to  operate  briikly  down* 
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wards,  or  to  promote  a  gentle  diaphorefis. 
Rcmiflions  were  generally  the  confequence  ot 
this  method  of  proceeding,  where  there  was 
no  defeat  in  the  manner  of  conducting  it* 
But  where  it  fo  happened,  that  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  patient  forbad  the  ufe  of  this 
laxative ;  or  where  it  might  not  be  proper  to 
carry  it  to  a  fufficient  length,  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  a  powder,  compofed  of  nitre,  cam* 
phire,  emetic  tartar  and  opium,  given  in 
pretty  large  dofes,  and  repeated  frequently. 
Remiflion,  at  leaft  a  great  abatement  in  the 
violence  of  fymptoms,  was  generally  the  con- 
fequence of  this  plan  of  treatment ;  particu- 
larly, if  affifted  by  the  plentiful  dilution  of 
watery  liquors,  by  warm  bathing  and  by  large 
glyfters  of  fimple  water •  It  is  fuperfluous  to 
mention  the  ufe  of  blifters  in  cafes  of  local 
affedtion ;  but  it  will  be  lefs  expeded,  that 
this  remedy  fhould  be  recommended  in  fevers, 
where  there  is  an  excefs  of  the  general  inflam- 
matory diathclis. — I  can,  however,  bear  tcC* 
timony  to  its  efficacy.  The  manner  by  which 
blifters  produce  their  efFe&s,  is  not  yet  agreed 
upon  among  authours;  neither  do  I  pretend 
to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  fubjedt;  but 
J  would  beg  leave  to  fuggeft,  that  the  mode 
of  affording  relief  in  the  prefent  cafe,  at  leaft, 
did  not  feem  to  be  much  unlike  the  effect  of 

local 
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local  affedlions,  in  confequence  of  which  the 
violence  of  fevers  is  fotnetimes  obferved  to 
fiibfide. 

I  purfued  the  above  method  of  procuring 
remiifion  in  thofe  fevers,  where  there  was 
real  inflammatory  diathefis  prevailing  in  ex- 
cefs;  but  it  fo  happened,  that  the  figns  of 
this  diathefis  were  fallacious,  appearing  in 
fomc  inftances  to  be  prefent,  though  the  real 
genius  of  the  difeafe  was  actually  of  a  different 
nature ;  a  circumftance,  which  occafioned  a 
difference  of  management  in  cbndu&ing  the 
method  of  cure.     Exceflive  evacuations  were 
not  only  unfafe  in  fuch  cafes,  but  in  general 
had  not  any  powerful  effcds  in  difpofing  the 
difeafe  to aflume  a  remitting  form.     Bleeding, 
however,  was  often  found  to  be  necefiary, 
though  it  was  feldom  requifite  to  repeat  the 
operation.     The  good  effects  which  were  ob- 
ferved to  follow  the  ufe  of  cathartics,    were 
not  in  general  very  remarkable ;    yet  it  was 
proper,  in  moft  inftances,  to  open  the  body 
freely;  for  which  purpofe,  no  form  of  medi- 
cine, with  which  I  am  acquainted,  anfwered 
better  than  a  folution  of  falts  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  emetic  tartar,  and  fome times  with 
the  addition  of  laudanum.     In  cafes  of  local 
pain,  blifters  applied  near  the  feat  of  affe&ion 
'  were  always  of  eminent  fervice ;  and  in  cafes 
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of  general  irritability,  they  were  often  equally 
ufeful,  when  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the 
head  and  neck.  A  powder  compofed  of  nitre, 
camphire,  emetic  tartar  and  opium,  was  like- 
wife  employed  with  fuccefs ;  but  the  liberal 
ufe  of  warm  bathing,  was  ftill  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  No  perfon,  perhaps,  will  tt- 
fufe  confent  to  the  method  of  proceeding, 
which  I  have  hitherto  recommended;  but 
when  I  mention  a  free  and  bold  ufe  of  cold 
bathing,  even  in  an  early  ftage  of  this  fever, 
I  do  not  expedt  the  fame  conceflion.  To  dafh 
cold  water  on  the  head  and  fhoulders  oft  per- 
ion  in  a  fever,  has  an  appearance  of  rafhneft 
and  hazard.  I  can,  however,  produce  the 
teftimony  of  repeated  experience  for  the  Jkfety 
of  the  practice,  no  lefs  than  for  its  fuccefs  in 
procuring  remiflion ;  and  {hall  therefore  con- 
fider  it  a  duty  to  recommend  it  warmly  to  the 
public.  Wherever  it  was  employed, —and 
the  cafes  in  which  it  was  tried  were  nume- 
rous, a  calm  and  equable  perfpiration,  ad- 
ditional tone  and  vigour,  with  great  abate- 
ment of  irritability,  were  conftantly  ohferved 
to  enfue. 

The  paroxyfms  and  remiflions  were  gene- 
rally diftindl  in  the  beginning  of  fevers,  where 
the  nervous  fyftem  was  principally  affc&edf 
but  often  became  lefs  fo,  as  the  difeafe  ad- 
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vtnced  in  its  progrcfs ;  a  circumftance  which 
did  not  arifc  oftener  from  the  nature  of  the 
complaint,  than  from  the  common  method  of 
treatment.    Bleeding  was  often  difpenfed  with 
in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft-Indies ;  but  vomi- 
ting and  purging  were  indulged  in  with  free* 
dom.     The  diftindtion  of  paroxyfm  and  re* 
miffion  was  fometimes  evidently  rendered  ob- 
icure  by  this  practice ;  while  it  was  likewife 
obfioufly  reftored  again,  by  the  ufe  of  wine 
and  cordials,  which  excited  the  powers  of 
life.     In  this  fpecies  of  difeafe,  evacuations 
were  fcldom  neceftary ;  feldom  indeed  admif- 
fible  in  a  great  extent.  Bleeding,  unlefs  under 
particular  circumftances,  was  totally  impro- 
per.    Cathartics  were  fometimes  dangerous, 
and  antimonial  vomits  often  funk  the  patient 
irrecoverably.     Bliftering,    on  the  contrary, 
even  at  an  early  period,  was  generally  of  fer- 
vice  1  as  alio  were  opiates,  and  a  judicious  ufe 
of  the  warm  bath ;  but  cold  bathing  with  fait 
water,  was,  of  all  others,  the  remedy  of  the 
moft  powerful  effeA.     I  do  not  pretend  to 
fry,  that  it  abfolutely  flopped  the  courfe  of 
&e  fever  $    but  I  can  fay  with  truth,  that  it 
generally  reftored  the  diftindion  of  paroxyfm 
and  remiftion,  diminished  irritability,  and  im- 
parted a  degree  of  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
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fyftem,  which  was  juftly  confidered  as  align 
of  fafety. 

To   procure  remiflion   in   fevers,    diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  prevalence  of  the  putrefcent  ten- 
dency, is  not  in  every  inftance  an  eafy  talk. 
A  remitting  fever,    with  marks  of  fpecific 
putrefa&ion,  is  not  a  difeafe  of  common  oc- 
currence in  Jamaica ;  but  a  fever  with  figns 
of  putrefadtive  tendency,  mixed  with  fymp- 
toms  of  great  irritability,  or  a  high  degree  of 
malignity,  is  not  altogether  rare.     From  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  diforder,  the  indica- 
tions of  cure  are  often  difficult  and  perplexed. 
Bleeding  is  univerfally  condemned  ;  more,  I 
believe,  from  theory  than  from  adtual  ohfer- 
vat  ion.     It  was,  and  perhaps  ftill  is,  a  fash- 
ionable mode  of  reafoning,  to  impute  the  lan- 
guors and  other  marks  of  debility,  which  are 
common  in  the  fevers  of  the  Weft-Indies,  to 
a  putrefcent  tendency  in  the  fyftem.     Such 
fymptoms,  however,  are  in  fa&  more  gene- 
rally the  attendants,  or  diftinguifhing  figns 
of  fevers,  where  the  nervous  fyftem  is  affec- 
ted.    In  fuch  cafes,    bleeding  is  obvioufly 
hurtful;  in  the  one  of  which  we  now  treat, 
(where  fuch  a  difeafe  adtually  exifts,)  it  is  not 
only  a  remedy  of  fafety,  but  of  very  eminent 
fervice,  previous  to  the  application  of  cold, 
particularly  previous  to  cold  bathing,  which 

may 
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may  be  ufed  with  freedom  and  boldnefs.  Cold 
bathing,  indeed,  is  the  remedy  on  which  we 
muft  principally  depend.  There  are  others, 
which  do  good  occasionally;  but  this  is  the 
only  one  I  know,  which  has  any  very  con- 
fiderable  effett  in  changing  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe.  There  is  a  general  rule  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  which  requires  to  be  parti- 
cularly remembered  in  thofe  complicated  fpe- 
cies  of  fever,  viz.  that  as  the  indications  of 
cure  are  often  embarrafled ;  fo  the  appearances, 
which  principally  point  to  danger,  are  firft  to 
be  attended  to ;  while  the  plan  of  cure,  which 
we  determine  to  be  the  moft  proper,  muft  be 
followed  up  with  vigour  and  refolution.  We 
ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  dan* 
gerous  and  difficult  cafes,  feeble  remedies,  or 
even  powerful  ones  timidly  ufed,  are  of  little 
avail.  Cold  bathing,  employed  with  timidity, 
failed  of  doing  good  in  fome  inftances.  I  met 
with  no  example,  where  the  boldeft  ufe  of  it 
did  harm.  It  was  feldom,  I  muft  again  re* 
peat,  that  it  did  not  fucceed  in  obviating  ir- 
ritability, in  checking  the  putrefcent  ten- 
dency, and  in  imparting  to  the  fyftem  that 
degree  of  tone  and  vigour,  in  which  fafety  is 
obferved  to  con  lift. 

The  method  of  procuring  remiffion,  in  thofe 

fevers  which  were  diftinguifhed  by  local  af- 

C^j  fedtions, 
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fcdtions,  or  irregular  determinations  to  parti* 
cular  parts,  was  nice,  and  fometimes  difficult* 
Bleeding  was  frequently  proper,  efpecially,  if 
there  fubfifted  at  the  fame  time  marks  of  a 
general  inflammatory  diathefis;   but  it  was 
feldom  fufficient  wholly  to  accomplish  the  bu« 
finefs.     However,  together  with  a  judicious 
management  of  warm  bathing,   it   greatly 
heightened  the  good  effects  of  bliftefs,  the 
remedy  on  which   the  principal  dependence 
was  placed.     In  fevers,  which  were  accom- 
panied with  uncommon  pain  of  the  head,  I 
have  fometimes  found  it  ferviceable  to  apply 
cold  to  the  part  affefted;  the  feet  being  at  the 
fame  time  immerfed  in  warm  water,  and  blood 
flowing  by  a  large  orifice  from  the  arm*    I 
alfo  frequently  obferved,    that  the  general 
fever  ran  higher,    though  it  likewife  more 
certainly  affumed  its  proper  form,  in  confe* 
quence  of  bleeding,  bliftering,   and  the  re- 
moval of  local  pain.     In  thofe  fevers,  where 
bilious  appearances  were  the  effed  of  acciden- 
tal, irregular  determination  to  the  ftomach  or 
liver,    the  remiffions  were  often  obfcure: 
neither  did  the  method  of  treatment,  which 
was  generally  adopted,    feem  to  be  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  forth  the  natural,  genuine  ap- 
pearance of  the  difeafe.     Bilious  appearances f 
it  muft  be  owned,  fometimes  vanifhed ;  while 

the 
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die  type  of  the  fever  became  more  diftinft  after 
the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  or  brifk  cathartic; 
yet  there  is  caufe  to  doubt  if  this  depended  on 
the  evacuation  of  bile,  It  might  be  faid,  with 
more  truth,  perhaps,  that  the  adion  of  the 
emetic,  by  exciting  the  powers  of  the  ftomach 
and  biliary  fyftem,  effected  a  change  in  the 
irregular  determination,  which  had  formerly 
taken  place  to  thofe  parts.  It  was  genroally 
obferved,  where  good  effeds  did  not  follow 
the  firft  exhibition  of  remedies  of  this  kind, 
that  harm  was  ufually  the  confequence  of  a 
fecond.  Vomiting,  in  (hort,  was  often  ren- 
dered continual,  and  the  diftin&ion  of  pa- 
raxyfinand  remiflion  was  apparently  deftroyed, 
in  confequence  of  the  operation  of  violent 
emetics.  Iniiru&ed  by  repeated  examples 
of  their  hurtful  effects,  I  at  laft  fcarcely  ever 
employed  antimonial  vomits ;  even  the  fafeil 
kinds  were  ufed  with  cau  tion .  If  it  appeared, 
at  any  time,  that  the  aftion  of  vomiting  would 
be  fcrviceable,  camomile  tea,  or  at  fartheft, 
a  few  grains  of  ipecacuanha  were  generally 
thought  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  When 
this  bufinefs  was  finiihed,  a  draught  of  cor- 
dial ftimulating  liquor,  which  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  a  diaphorefis,  was  next  adminis- 
tered. By  this  mode  gf  treatment,  efpecially 
if  a  blifter  was  applied  at  the  fame  time  to  the 

Qjj.  region 
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region  of  the  liver,  I  have  the  fatisfa&ion  to 
add,  that  the  bilious  appearances  for  the  moil 
part  vaniflied,  and,  if  care  was  taken  tofupport 
a  determination  to  the  furface,  feldomever 
returned  during  the  continuance  of  the  fever. 
Different  feafons,  and  different  fituations  of 
country  were  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  cor- 
refponding  determinations.  Thus  a  tendency 
to  the  bowels  and  biliary  fyftem  was  chiefly 
remarkable  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  in 
low  and  champaign  countries ;  the  head  and 
breaft  were  oftener  affedted  in  the  winter 
months,  and  in  hilly  fituations. 

I  obferved  before,  that  it  is  the  firft  objeft 
in  the  cure  of  fevers,  to  remove  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  or  accidental  ftates  of  the  body,  which 
hinder  the  difeafe  from  a  flu  m  in  g  its  proper 
form.  Thus,  to  procure  remiflion,  appeared 
univerfally  to  be  the,  fir  ft  bufinefs  in  the  cure 
of  the  fever  of  Jamaica ;  the  next,  and  a  very 
important  one,  is  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
paroxyfm.  If  we  knew  a  remedy,  which 
could  be  depended  upon  to  accomplifh  this 
purpofe  with  certainty,  the  cure  of  the  dif- 
eafe would  be  eafy;  but  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  almoft  infallibly  flops  the  courfe  of  in- 
termitting fevers  in  all  countries,  does  not 
feem  fo  indifputably  to  poffefs  the  fame  power 
over  the  ufual  endemic  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

lam 
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'  I  am  fony  to  own,   that  my  knowledge  on 
this  fubjeft,    is   not  altogether  fatisfaftory. 
At  the  time  I  left  Jamaica,  I  did  not  entertain 
a  doubt,  that  the  endemic   of  the   dill  rid:, 
where   I  relided,  poffefled  fomething  in  its 
own   nature  which  decidedly  determined  its 
duration.     It  was  ufually  obferved  to  termi- 
nate on  a  critical  day,  generally  by  very  evi- 
dent figns  of  crilis,  and  without  fecming  to  be 
materially  affe<fted,  in  its  courfe,  by  the  va- 
rious and  oppolite  modes  of  treatment,  which 
were  fometin.es  purfued.     But  though  this 
was  true  for  the  moft  part;  yet  the  fuperior 
efficacy  of  the  very  large  dofes  of  bark,  which 
I  afterwards  ventured  to  give  in  the  intermit- 
ting fevers  of  North  America,  obliges  me  to 
fpeak  with  hefitation,    when  I  mention  the 
powers  of  that  remedy.     It  is  probable  that 
bark,  with  the  fame  management,  might  have 
had  the  fame  efFedts,  in  the  fever  which  pre- 
vailed at  Savanna  la  Mar,  as  in  that  which  is 
commonly  epidemic  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
lioas ;  yet  no  doubt  remains,  that  as  commonly 
employed  in  Jamaica,    it  has  no  right  to  be 
confide  red  as  a  remedy,  which  abruptly  cuts 
ihort  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.     In  every  cafe 
where  it  was  tried,  (except  one)  it  did  not  feem 
to  do  more  than  give  a  degree  of  tone  and  vi- 
gour to  the  fyftem,  to  excite  a  certain  ftate  of 

inflam- 
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inflammatory  diathefis,  in  confeqnence  tf 
which,  the  crifis  was  obferved  to  be  more  per- 
fect and  complete,  though  it  did  not  perhaps 
actually  happen  at  an  earlier  period.  Thus  I 
am  difpofed  to  conclude,  from  all  the  expe-  : 
rience  which  I  have  had,  that  bark  is  not  ge- 
nerally carried  farther,  in  the  cure  of  the  re- 
mitting fever  of  Jamaica,  than  merely  to  (up 
port  the  tone  and  vigour  of  the  powers  of  life. 
If  we  trail  to  it  for  more,  in  dofes  of  two 
fcruples  or  a  drachm  given  every  two  hours, 
we  (hall  certainly  be  deceived. 

Having  mentioned  the  different  methods 
of  treatment,  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
procure  remiffion  in  the  endemic  fever  of  Ja- 
maica, and  having  likewife  endeavoured  to 
afcertain  how  far  we  can  go  in  preventing 
the  return  of  paroxyfms ;  it  only  remains  to 
detail  fome  particulars  in  the  management  of 
the  plan  of  cure,  where  the  different  fpedes 
of  fevers  were  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  train 
of  fymptoms.  It  'was  obferved  in  general, 
that  fevers,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  in  flan*- 
matory  diathefis,  feldom  required  our  inter- 
ference. The  difeafe,  after  a  certain  duration, 
terminated  ufually  of  its  own  accord.  After 
I  had  gained  fome  experience  of  the  general 
courfe  of  fevers,  I  ufually  allowed  thofe,  in 
which  I  did  not  perceive  marks  of  danger,  *> 
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Mi  their  own  way,  that  I  might  better 
*?er  thofe  periods,  at  which  the  difeafc 
naturally  difpofed  to  terminate.  Thus, 
re  the  paroxyfms  continued  regular  and 
aft,  the  rcmiffions  perfect,  and  the  vi- 
r  unimpaired,  nothing  material  was  at- 
pted  to  be  done.  On  the  contrary,  where 
paroxyfms  were  long,  or  lefs  diftindtly 
ned,  with  figns  which  indicated  an  ap- 
iching  affeftion  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
c,  and  other  remedies,  which  excited  and 
xuted  the  powers  of  life,  were  given  with 
carlieft  opportunity.  Changes  from  in- 
amatory  diathefis  to  nervous  affedlion, 
"C  observed  to  happen  frequently  on  the 
i  day.  Bark,  and  fuch  remedies  as  im- 
bed tone  and  vigour  to  the  fyftem,  were 
91  without  delay ;  and  the  difeafe  termi- 
ed  for  the  moil  part  on  the  ninth.  In  thofe 
«,  which  were  of  a  complicated  nature, 
vhich  figns  of  inflammatory,  nervous,  or 
rid  diathefis  were  varibufly  mixed,  blifters 
lied  in  different  manners,  opiates,  bathing 
L  antifpafmodics  were  often  materially  ufe- 
1  but  it  would  be  arrogance  to  attempt  to 
cribe  rules  for  the  particular  mode  of  ap- 
atkm,  which  muft  vary  more  or  lefs  in  al- 
ft  every  cafe,  and  which  only  can  be  learned 
n  a&ual  obfervation.     There  is  one  rule, 

however, 
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however,  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  of  whi 
the  pradtitioner  ought  never  to  lofe  fight,  visw 
that  wherever  it  is  neceflary  to  interfere,  it  it 
only  the  moft  vigorous  decifion  which  can  do 
good.  We  cannot,  as  was  (aid  before,  de- 
pend with  certainty  upon  bark,  as  a  remedy 
poflefled  of  the  power  of  abfolutely  cutting 
fhort  the  courfe  of  the  fever  of  Jamaica;  yet 
wherever  the  fevers  of  that  country  difcovercd  .^ 
iigns  of  nervou6  affection,  I  do  not  know  any 
thing  in  the  materia  medica,  from  which  fuch 
beneficial  effedts  may  be  expected.  If  it  did 
not  actually  flop  the  difeafe,  it  was  eminently 
fcrviceable  in  conducting  it  to  a  favourable 
iflue.  Opium,  wine,  fnake-root,  &c.  were 
often  obferved  to  heighten  its  good  qualities: 
but  the  particular  ufe  of  fuch  additions  can 
only  be  regulated  by  circumftances.  Wine 
has  been  freely  recommended  in  fevers  with 
fymptoms  of  nervous  affedtion ;  and  it  muft 
be  owned,  that  its  good  effedts  were  consi- 
derable, not  only  in  real  debility,  but  where- 
ever  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  adied  by  weaken- 
ing or  deprelling  the  powers  of  life.  Wine 
was  likewife  obferved  to  be  more  ufeful  in 
cafes  of  mobility  and  weaknefs,  than  in  cafe? 
of  ftupor  and  fufpenlion  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence. But  though  it  is  adtually  a  remedy  of 
great  value,  its  virtues  appear  to  have  been 

greatly 
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y  enhanced.  In  many  inftances,  it  was 
it  proper  in  any  quantity ;  in  fome,  it  was 
proper  in  a  {mall  quantity,  and  in  very 
perhaps,  could  we  allow  of  the  quanti- 
which  are  given  in  common  pradtice.  At 
time  I  carried  the  ufe  of  wine  in  the  ner- 
fever  of  Jamaica,  to  a  very  great  length ; 
1 1  afterwards  learnt,  that  a  third  part  of 
die  quantity  would  have  probably  anfwered 
the  purpofe  better.  Though  it  undoubtedly 
is  an  ufeful  cordial  and  tonic,  it  is  ftill  infe- 
rior to  cool  air,  and  particularly  to  cold  ba- 
thing. 

In  thofe  treacherous  and  malignant  fevers, 
which  1  have  defcribed  in  the  third  fe&ion  of 
the  fixth  chapter,  the  ordinary  medical  aids 
were  often  feeble  and  infufficient.  The  courfe 
of  the  difeafe  was  generally  rapid.     There 
was  little  time  left  for  deliberation ;  and  where 
die  firft,  at  leaft  where  the  fecond  remiffion 
pafied  over,  without  fome  bold  and  decided 
fteps  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm, 
or  change  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms,  the 
opportunity  was  probably  never  again  in  our 
power.     The  type   of  this  malignant  fever 
was  ufually  of  the  fmgle  tertian  kind;  yet  it 
was  often  found  to  anticipate,  by  fuch  long  an- 
ticipations, that  the  fecond  paroxyfm  fome- 
times  made  its  appearance,  before  any  deci- 
ded 
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ded  fteps  were  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  flop 
its  progrefs,  or  often,   indeed,    before  that 
were  any  furmifes  of  danger.     As  this  di 
feemed  to  have  a  nearer  refemblance  to  the 
.  intermittent,  than  fome  other  fpecies  of  the 
endemic  of  Jamaica ;  fo  bark  appeared  to  be 
capable  of  producing  more  effe<3,  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  than  in  thole  cafes  where  the 
remiffions  were  more  obfcure.     It  ftill,  how* 
ever,    deferves   to  be  remarked,   that  fixdlM 
fcanty  dofes,  as  were  ufually  given  in  Jamaica* 
could  not   be  efFe&ual;  indeed,    we  could 
fc&rcely  hope,  that  any  powerful  alteration 
could  arife  from  lefs  than  half  an  ounce  given 
at  the  fhort  interval  of  every  other  hour.    I 
confefs  candidly,  that  I  never  ventured  fo  fiur j 
yet  I  alfo  confefs,  that  I  am  by  no  means  la- 
tisfied  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  method  of  cure, 
which  I  adopted  at  firft,  in  this  difeafe.  I  loft 
fome  patients  before  I  was  aware  of  danger, 
and  perhaps  fuffered  others  to  die,  from  a  dread 
of  ftepping  over  the  bounds  of  common  prac- 
tice.    At  laft,  I  afted  with  more  decifion; 
and  have  caufe  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fucceft 
of  the  attempt.     As  foon  as  I  difcovered  the 
malignity  of  the  difeafe,  the  marks  of  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  were  plain  in  the  courfe  of 
the  firft  paioxyfm,  the  head  was  immediately 
fhaved,  and  covered  with  a  blifter,    which 

reached 
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bed  half  way  down  the  neck ;  the  feet 
e  Iikewifc  put  into  warm  water,  previous 
lie  expected  return  of  the  paroxyfm ;  the 
f  was  rubbed  with  brandy  or  rum ;  wine, 
fometimes  opium  were  given  in  quantity 
cient  to  exhilirate  the  fpirits,  or  to  pro- 
e  a  low  degree  of  intoxication ;  bark  was 
1  prescribed  in  larger  dofes  than  ufual,  du- 
j  the  remiflions ;  and  cold  bathing  was  oc- 
ooaDy  employed  with  freedom.  I  do  not 
that  the  return  of  the  paroxyfm  was  ab- 
iteiy  prevented  by  this  method  of  treat- 
it,  but  I  have  the  fatisfattion  to  add,  that 
fatal  tendency  of  the  difeafe  was  evidently 
«ted  by  it. 

I  muft  farther  obferve,  that  bark  has  been 
[fidered  as  the  principal  remedy  in  thofe 
sr$»  the  nature  of  which  has  been  believed 
lie  .putrid;  but  the  great  fame  of  this  re- 
ly has  proceeded  from  theory,  rather  than 
nadual  obfervation.  A  real  putrid  dif- 
:f  (as  I  have  faid  before),  if  we  except  the 
low  fever,  occurs  very  feldom  in  Jamaica. 
nptoms  of  languor  and  debility,  however, 
frequent  in  the  fevers  of  that  country ;  ap- 
irances  which,  though  in  fadt,  only  figns 
nervous  affedion,  have  often  been  imputed 
1  putrid  tendency  in  the  habit.  Bark  has 
n  found  to  be  efficacious  in  thofe  cafes  of 

languor 
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languor  and  debility,  which  have  been  falfcljr . 
thought  to  arife  from  a  putrefactive  tendency 
in  the  fyftem.  Hence  this  remedy  has  gained 
credit,  on  a  foundation  which  does  not  exift. 
I  may  add  with  truth,  that  the  power  of  the 
bark  was  very  equivocal,  in  thofe  cafes  where 
the  marks  of  putrid  tendency  were  obvious. 
The  principal  dependence  was  then  conftantly 
placed  in  the  cold  fait- water  bath ;  which,  if 
well  managed,  produced  mod  aftonifhing  ef- 
fects. An  additional  quantity  of  fait  was  often 
added  to  the  water  of  the  fea ;  and  care  was 
taken  that  the  coldnefs  fliould  be  as  great  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  climate  would  permit. 
The  chief  dependence  I  have  faid,  was  con- 
ftantly placed  in  this  remedy,  where  the  pu- 
trid tendency  prevailed  in  the  general  fyftem; 
but  where  it  was  more  particularly  confined  to 
the  bounds  of  the  alimentary  canal,  faline 
draughts,  in  the  ftate  of  effervefcence,  were 
ufeful,  as  were  likewife  glyfters  of  cold  water 
impregnated  with  fixed  air.  It  is  fuper- 
fluous  to  mention  cool  air,  clean  linen,  cold 
drink  and  the  liberal  ufeof  wine. 

The  remedies,  which  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned, are  fuch,  as  feem  chiefly  intended  to 
ftipport  and  invigorate  the  general  powers  of 
life;  but  which  are  lefs  immediately  directed 
to  obviate  the  fatal   tendency  of  particular 
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fymptoms ;  which  I  propofed  to  confider,  as 
the  fecond  indication  of  cure.  I  fhall  proba- 
bly depart  materially  from  the  ufual  ideas  of 
pra&itioners  in  the  profecution  of  this  fubjeft. 
I  do  not  deny,  that  bark  may  be  given  with 
fafety  in  fevers,  which  are  accompanied  with 
local  affedions,  or  irregular  determinations  to 
particular  parts ;  yet  I  muft  likewife  obferve, 
that  bark  is  not  the  remedy  on  which  the 
weight  of  the  cure  depends.  Local  affec- 
tions, or  irregular  determinations  are  often 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  efforts  of 
nature.  I  do  not  indeed  difpute,  where  the 
part  of  the  body,  to  which  the  determination 
takes  place,  is  of  little  importance  to  life,  or 
more  certainly,  where  it  is  an  organ  of  excre- 
tion, that  fuch  parts  as  are  of  greater  confe- 
quence,  are,  in  fome  degree  relieved  in  con-* 
fequencc  of  this  effedt ;  and  though  there  is 
ftill  an  impropriety,  there  is  lefs  danger  in 
confidering  this  irregular  a&ion  of  the  morbid 
caufe,  as  an  effort  of  nature,  or  a  quality  of 
the  vis  naturae  medicatrix,  by  means  of  which, 
the  health  of  the  fyftem  is  eventually  rendered 
more  fecure.  This,  however,  is  only  a  cir- 
cumftance  of  accident.  It  does  not  appear  to 
depend  upon  a  regular  defign  of  nature,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  with  fafety  as  the  bafis  of 
a  plan  of  cure.     We  find,   in  fhort,    that 
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though  the  life  of  the  whole  is  fometimes 
preferved  by  it,  the  definition  or  derange- 
ment of  the  part  is  generally  the  confequence. 
But  that  the  fallacious  tendency  of  thofe 
tumultuary  efforts  of  nature  may  be  more 
clearly  illuftrated,  I  (hall  adduce  the  example 
of  fevers,  diftinguifhed  by  an  increafcd  fe-  J 
cretion  of  bile.  .  It  is  an  opinion,  which 
feems  to  date  its  origin  from  Hippocrates, 
that  bile  vitiated  in  quality,  or  redundant  in 
quantity,  deferves  to  be  confideredas  the  ciufe 
of  the  fpecies  of  difeafe  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  ardent  fever :  and  it  mufl  be  confef- 
fed,  that  the  frequent  appearance  of  bilious 
difcharges,  in  the  fevers  of  hot  climates, 
gives  countenance  to  the  fuppofition.  From 
the  frequency  of  this  fymptom,  perhaps,  the 
pradtitioners  of  the  Weft-Indies  adopted  the 
idea,  that  bile  is  the  caufe  of  the  fever  of  that  w 
country;  while  the  method  of  cure,,  which 
they  ufually  purfue,  has  ferved  to  confirm' 
them  in  their  error,  PrepofTefTed  with  an. 
opinion  of  the  prevalence  of  bile,  they  ad- 
minifter  cathartics  and  emetics  with  a  liberal . 
hand.  If  bile  appears  in  the  firft  evacuations, 
they  confident  fufficient  authority  to  proceed; 
if  it  does  not  appear,  they  conclude  that  the 
remedy  has  not  been  of  fufficient  force  to 
reach  the  feat  of  the  difeafe;   and  therefore ' 
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peafift  in  their  intentions,  till  the  effeft  is  at 
la/t  produced.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  re- 
petition of  cathartics  and  emetics  feldom  fails 
to  produce  the  appearances  of  a  bilious  dif-. 
cafe.  Hence  this  fymptom  of  fever,  and  all 
the  dangers"  which  follow  it,  are  frequently 
the  work  of  our  own  hands*  That  this  is 
the  cafe,  appears  from  a  relation  of  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  which  I  ufually  adopted  in  fuch 
fevers  as  were  diftinguiflied  by  fymptoms  of 
this  nature  at  an  early  period.  Inftead  of  en- 
couraging the  vomiting,  or  promoting  the 
evacuation  of  bile  downwards,  I  generally 
did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  moderate,  of 
even  to  check  it.  Sometimes  I  prefcribed  an 
emetic;  but  it  was  more  with  a  view  to  excite 
die  aAion  of  the  ftomach  and  biliary  fyftem, 
than  to  promote  an  evacuation  of  redundant 
or  vitiated  humours.  After  the  operation  of 
vomiting  was  finifhed,  a  blifter  was  ufually 
applied  to  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  fuch  a 
plan  of  cure  was  purfued,  as  fupported  a  de- 
termination to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
gave  tone  and  vigour  to  the  ftomach  and  ge- 
neral powers  of  life.  By  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, bilious  appearances  vanifhed  fpecdily, 
or  ceafed  to  be  troublefome  j  while  by  the  re- 
peated ufe  of  emetics  and  cathartics,  they  ge- 
nerally continued  long,  and  often  prevailed 
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throughout  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe.  We 
may  thus,  I  hope,  conclude,  without  any  un- 
natural inference,  that  there  appears  to  be 
danger  in  encouraging  thofe  tumults,  which 
have  been  ufually  confidered  as  the  efforts  of 
nature.  If  they  are  in  fatt  efforts;  no  perfon 
can  pretend  to  deny,  that  they  are  generally 
precarious ;  nay,  that  they  are  often  the  im- 
mediate caufes  of  death. 

I  have  now  detailed  the  particular  ftcps  of 
the  method  of  cure,  which  I  adopted  in  the. 
remitting  fever  of  Jamaica ;  a  difeafe  which 
I  treated,  in  fome  refpedts,  on  a  different  pjan,. 
and  if  felf-love  hath  not  blinded  me  with 
more  fuccefs  than  the  generality  of  thofe 
practitioners  whom  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
knowing,  I  treated  the  difeafe  with  fuccefs ; 
but  I  dare  not  affirm,  as  fome  have  done,  that 
under  this  method  of  treatment,  I  never  loft 
a  patient.  I  proceeded,  indeed,  with  diffidence 
and  diftruft  of  the  powers  of  the  medical  art; 
venturing  no  farther  than  to  fupport  the  ge- 
neral powers  of  life,  and  to  obviate  fymptoms 
of  a  fatal  tendency.  Many  pretend  to  cut 
fhort  the  courfe  of  fevers,  by  the  force  of  a 
fingle  remedy ;  but  the  means  do  not  appear 
very  obvious,  and  the  effedt  was  often  preca- 
rious. I  grant,  that  it  is  fometieies  in  the 
power  of  the  prattitioner  to  exterminate  the 
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caufe  of  difeafe  by  forcible  means,  or  to  de- 
ftroy  a  certain  aptitude  of  conftitution,  in 
which  this  difeafe  may  be  faid  to  confift ;  but 
I  muft  at  the  fame  time  obferve,  that  there  is 
danger  likewife,  leaft  he  extinguifh  life.  The 
bark,  which  has  been  fo  much  celebrated  for 
checking  the  courfe  of  fevers,  though  gene- 
rally fafe,  is  feldom  effectual :  others  are  fre- 
quently dangerous.  During  the  time  that  I 
remained  in  the  Weft- Indies,  I  obferved  at- 
tentively the  ftate  of  body,  which  ufually  at- 
tended recovery;  as  likewife  thofe  appear- 
ances which  preceded,  and  apparently  were 
die  canfes  of  death.  Tone  and  vigour,  or  a 
moderate  degree  of  the  ftate  of  body  diftin- 
gui/hed  by  the  name  of  inflammatory  diathefis, 
without  local  affettion,  afforded  the  fureft 
figns  of  fafety ;— general  failure  of  the  powers 
of  life,  or  irregular  determinations  to  organs 
of  importance,  were  the  moft  certain  appear- 
ances of  danger.  Thus,  after  obviating  par- 
ticular fymptoms  of  a  fatal  tendency,  it  was 
die  principal  indication  to  fupport  the  general 
powers  of  life,  or  to  excite  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  fyftem.  This  was  beft  accom- 
plifhed  by  bark,  wine,  cool  air,  and  above 
ill,  by  cold  bathing,  which  I  am  induced  to 
confider  as  the  moft  important  remedy  in  the 
core  of  the  fevers  of  the  Weft-Indies  -,  and, 
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perhaps,  in  the  cure  of  the  fevers  of  all  hot 
climates.  Though  it  might  not  abfolutely 
cut  fljort  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe ;  yet  it  ieU 
(lorn  failed  to  change  the  fatal  tendency  of 
its  nature. 
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YELLOW    FEVER,  (a) 

'T'HE  difeafe,  known  in  the  Wefl-Indies 
■*■  by  the  name  of  yellow  fever,  particularly 
that  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  diflinguiihed  by 
black  vomiting,  has  not,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
been  defcribed  by  the  pra&itioners  of  any  other 
country,  la  the  autumnal  fevers  of  moll 
climates,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  the  remitting 
fever  of  Jamaica,  yellownefs  is  not  by  any 
means  uncommon:  neither  is  vomiting  of 
flutter  of  a  dark  colour  altogether  rare,  in 
the  moments  preceding  death :  yet  in  as  much 
is  I  can  judge,  from  what  I  have  feen  myfelf, 
or  heard  from  others,  the  complaint,  which 
is  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  treatife,  pofiefles 
fomc  charadteriftics  of  its  own,  different  from 
thofc  of  every  other  difeafe.  I  do  npt  pretend 
to  determine,  in  what  this  charatteriftic  dif- 
ference precifely  confifts :  yet  1  may  fay  with 
confidence,  that  the  fpecies  of  this  difeafe, 
which  terminates  in  black  vomiting,  may  be 
diflinguifhed  with  certainty  from  the  autum- 
nal fever  of  aguifh  countries,  or  from  the  en- 
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demic  remitting  fever  of  Jamaica,  even  in  the 
firfl  hours  of  its  attack.  I  muft,  however, 
at  the  fame  time  own,  that  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  difeafe,  where  the  remifTions  are  obfcure, 
and  where  figns  of  nervous  afFedlion,  or  even 
fometimes  of  apparent  inflammation,  are 
more  confpicuous  than  fymptoms  of  putref- 
cency,  that  I  have  fome  difficulty  in  claffing 
properly.  There  is  not  any  thing  more  fo- 
reign to  my  intention,  than  multiply ing  names, 
or  eftablifhing  diftin&ions  which  do  not  exift 
in  reality ;  yet,  as  I  have  often  feen  inflajices 
of  fever,  to  which  yellownefs  and  black  vo- 
miting did  not  feem  to  be  effential;  but  in 
which  paroxyfms  and  remifiions  were  ex- 
tremely obfcure,  or  perhaps  did  not  exift*  I 
at  laft  ventured  to  conclude,  that  this  fpecies 
of  illnefs  had  more  affinity  with  the  diforder 
ufually  known  by  the  name  of  yellow  fever, 
than  with  the  common  remitting  endemic  of 
the  country.  I  fhall  therefore  defcribe  it  as  a 
fpecies  of  that  difeafe ;  though  I  am  lefs  fe- 
licitous about  fixing  its  place  in  nofological  ar- 
rangement, than  of  giving  a  hiflory  of  it,  by 
which  it  may  be  eafily  recognized. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  feveral 
authours,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjedt  of 
the  yellow  fever;  yet  I  had  not  the  Opportu- 
nity of  confulting  any  of  them,    except  Dr. 
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Hillary,  during  the  time  that  I  lived  in  Ja- 
maica.    This  writer's  method  of  cure  was 
adopted  very  generally  by  the  medical  people 
of  the  ifland;    and  many  of  them  were  dif- 
pofed  to  think  favourably  of  its  fuccefs.     I 
cannot  however  conceal,  that  I  was  difap- 
pointed  in  every  inftance  where  I  faw  it  em- 
ployed.  If,  in  any  cafe,  the  patient  recovered, 
this  fortunate  event  appeared   to  be   more 
owing  to  great  natural  ftrength  of  conftitu- 
tion,  or  to  a  lower  degree  of  difeafe,  than  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  method  of  treatment.     But 
befides,  that  this  authour's  method  of  cure  is 
feeble  and  ineffectual,  the  hiftorical  part  is  par- 
;   ticularly  defective ;  the  difeafe,  in  Hiort,  being 
only  very  imperfectly  difcriminated  from  the 
common  endemic  of  that  country.     The  con- 
sideration of  thefe  circumftances,  induced  me 
to  throw  together  the  obfervations  which  I 
had  made  on  this  fubjedt,  during  the  time 
that  I  refided  in  the  Weft- Indies ;  and  though 
I  am  confeious  that  they  are  imperfedt,  I  (till 
hope  that  they  contain  fome  hints  which  may 
be  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  have  had  little  expe- 
rience of  the  fevers  of  hot  climates. 

In  our  enquiries  into  the  hiftory  of  the  yel- 
low fever,  fome  circumftances  prefent  them- 
fclves  to  our  obfervation,  which  are  not  a 
little  curious.    It  has  never  been  obferved, 
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that  a  negroe,  immediately  from  die  coaft  < 
Africa,  has  been  attacked  with  this  diieaie 
neither  have  Creoles,  who  have  lived  con 
ftantly  in  their  native  country,  ever  bed 
known  to  fuffer  from  it :  yet  Creoles  or  Afri 
cans,  who  have  travelled  to  Europe,  or  th 
higher  latitudes  of  America,  are  not  by  an 
means  exempted  from  it,  when  they  rettir 
to  the  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies.  Euro 
peans,  males  particularly,  fuffer  from  it  fob 
after  their  arrival  in  the  tropical  countries 
yet,  after  the  natives  of  Europe  have  itmiine 
for  a  year  or  two  in  thofe  hot  climates,  cfpc 
daily  after  they  have  experienced  the  ordinar 
endemic  of  the  country,  the  appearance  c 
the  yellow  fever  is  obferved  to  be  only  a  rai 
occurrence.  But  befides,  that  this  difeai 
feldom  difcovers  itfelf  among  thofe  peopib 
who  have  lived  any  length  of  time  in  a  trc 
pical  country,  it  has  like  wife  fcarcely  et< 
been  known  to  attack  the  fame  perfon  twici 
unlefs  accidentally  after  his  return  frtim 
colder  region.  The  remitting  fever,  on  tl 
contrary,  does  not  ceafe  to  attack  fuch  ; 
have  refided  the  greateft  part  of  their  lift  i 
thofe  climates ;  or  who  have  lived  after  tl 
moft  regular  and  abftemious  manner ;  a  fk 
which  feems  to  prove,  that  there  a£hially  fa 
ifts  fome  effential  difference  between  the  tv 
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s  i  or  which  (hews,  at  leaft,  that  the  re- 
am of  a  feafon  or  two  deftroys  in  the 
wan  conftitution,  a  certain  aptitude  or 
ition  for  the  one  difeafe,  which  it  ftill 
s  for  the  other. 

ving  thus  premifed  fome  circumftances, 
n  Regard  the  general  nature  of  the  yel- 
eVer,  I  (hall  proceed  to  give  a  more  par- 
x  description  of  the  difeafe,    prcvioufly 
ng  it  into  three  forms,  in  each  of  which, 
ieve,    I  have  frequently  feen  it  appear. 
ito  a  fpecies  of  difeafe,  in  which  figns 
atrefadion  are  evident  at  a  very  early 
;,  which  is  generally  rapid  in  its  courfe, 
vkkh  ufually  terminates  in  black  vomit- 
Yellownefs  feldom  or   never  fails  to 
t  its  appearance  in  the  prefect  inftance ; 
terhaps  it  is  only  this  form,  which,  ftridtly 
king,   can  be  called  the  yellow  fever. 
Qto  a  form  of  fever,  which  either  has  no 
ifions,  or  remiflions  which  are  fcarcely 
eptible;  in  which  figns  of  nervous  af- 
on  are  more  obvious  than  fymptoms  of 
efcency*   and  in  which  yellownefs  and 
k  vomiting  are  rare  occurrences.     3-  Into 
her  form,  in  which  regular  paroxyfms 
remiflions  cannot  be  traced ;  but  in  which 
e  are  marks*  of  violent  irritation,  and  ap~ 
tnces  of  inflammatory  diathefis  in  the 
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earlier  ftage,  which  give  way  after  a  fhort 
continuance  to  figns  of  debility  and  putref- 
cency,  to  which  yellownefs  frequently  fuc- 
ceeds,  or  even  fometimes  the  fo  much  dreaded 
vomiting  of  matter  of  a  dark  colour.-- -The 
difeafe,  which  I  have  divided  in  the  above 
manner  into  three  diftindt  forms,  appears  to 
be  in  reality  only  one  and  the  fame.  The 
difference  of  the  fymptoms  probably  arifes 
from  very  trivial  or  very  accidental  caufcs; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difcri- 
minate  thofe  figns,  which  are  eflential  and 
neceifary  to  its  exigence.  It  is  in  fome  de- 
gree peculiar  to  Grangers  from  colder  regions, 
foon  after  their  arrival  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  may  generally  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
remitting  endemic  of  the  country,  not  only 
by  the  obfeurenefs,  or  total  want  of  paroxylms 
and  remiflions,  but  likewife  by  a  certain  ex- 
preflion  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  with 
fomething  unufually  difagreeable  in  the  feel- 
ings, of  which  words  convey  only  an  imper- 
fect idea. 
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SHALL  defcribe,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
moil  common  and  mod  formidable  (pedes 
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of  this  difeafe,  which,  as  I  obferved  before, 
is  diftinguifhed  by  early  figns  of  putrefcency, 
by  an  intcnfc  degree  of  yellownefs ;  and,  to- 
wards its  termination,  ufually  by  vomiting  of 
matter  of  a  dark  colour.     It  was  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  treatife,  concerning  the  re- 
mitting fever  of  Jamaica,  that  fevers  of  dif- 
ferent types  had  their  different  hours  of  in- 
vafion ;  but  no  fuch  property  was  obfei  ved  in 
the  prefent  difeafe.     In  fome  inftances  the 
yellow  fever  began  in  the  morning,  though 
the  evening,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  more 
ufual  time  of  its  attack.     The  firft  fymptoms 
were  languor,  debility  and  head-ach,   toge- 
ther with  an  affedlion  of  the  ftomach  pecu- 
liarly difagreeable.     This  laft  often  preceded 
the  others,  and  was  in  fome  meafure  charac- 
teriftic;  but  it  is  impoffible   to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  it  in  words:— anxiety,  naufea,  and 
certain   unufual  feelings  were  fo  ftrangely 
combined?,  that   any  defcription,    which  I 
might  attempt  to  give  of  this  complicated 
fenfation,  would  hardly  be  intelligible.     The 
horror  and  fhivering,  which  fo  ufually  precede 
fevers,  was  feldom  great  in  degree  in  the  pre- 
fent inftance;    but  it  fometimes  continued 
long,  and  was  often  accompanied  with  fen- 
fations  of  a  very  unpleafant  kind.     The  heat 
of  the  body,  though  rarely  intenfe,  was  fre- 
quently 
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quently  of  an  acrid  and  pungent  nature.  The 
pulfe  was  weak  and  confined  in  its  ftroke. 
It  was  likewife  frequent,  and  the  nature  of  the 
arterial  pulfations  were  creeping  or  vermicu- 
lar ;  in  fhort,  there  was  a  perpetual  motion ' 
under  the  finger,  combined  with  fomething, 
which  gave  the  idea,  that  the  difeafe  was  not* 
of  the  kind  which  has  paroxyfms  and  remif- 
iions.     Together  with  this,  the  eye  was  fad' 
and  watery  3  or  in  fome  degree  inflamed,  havt ( 
ing  much  that  appearance,    which  is  tht; 
confequence  of  expofure  to  the  fmoke  of  green  • 
wood.    The  face  was  often  fluflied  j  yet  the 
fiufhing,  in  the  prefent  cafe,   was  dif&iti&t7 
from  that  which  arifes  from  ordinary  caufes. 
There  was  a  degree  of  confufion,  and  often : 
a  degree  of  grimnefs  joined  with  it,  difficult ! 
to  be  defciibed  in  words  3  but  which  a  perfon, 
acquainted  with  the  appearances  of  the  difeafe,  ■ 
immediately  recognizes  as  a   diftinguifhing ' 
mark  of  its  character.     The  tongue  was  often ' 
moift,  and  generally  foul ;  the  thirft  was  fel-  * 
dom  great,  and  though  there  was  ufually  a l 
peculiar  naufea,  there  was  rarely  any  fevert : 
vomiting  or  retching.     The  breathing  wa*> 
hurried,  for  the  moft  part,  with  much  anxiety ; 
and  diftrcfs ;  while  the  patient  frequently  ex-* ' 
prefled  fufFerings,    which  ft  perfon,    unac~  ■ 
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inted  with  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  would 
iiipofed  to  believe  were  not  real. 
flie  fymptoms,  which  I  have  enumerated 
re,  are  thofe  which  ufually  (hew  them- 
es in  the  firft  twelve  hours  of  the  difeafe. 
irked  them  with  all  the  attention  of  which 
is  capable ;  yet  ftill  I  am  fearful,  that  the 
ory  may  not  be  fo  explicit  as  to  be  totally 
:  from  ambiguity.  The  chara&eriftic 
-id  of  the  yellow  fever,  are  not  by  any 
\nt  doubtful  to  a  perfon  well  acquainted 
tt  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates ;  but  they 
not  eafily  conveyed  in  words,  and  may 
a  be  overlooked  by  thofe,  who  have  drawn 
ir  information  from  books  alone.  I  am 
need  to  think  fo,  from  an  inftance  which 
opened  to  myfelf.  I  had  read  Hillary's  ac- 
at  of  the  yellow  fever,  both  before  and 
a  after  my  arrival  in  Jamaica;  I  had  like-* 
b  heard  fome  conversation  on  the  fubjedt, 
cbat  I  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  to- 
iblj  well  informed  of  the  general  charac- 
of  the  difeafe;  yet  the  firft  perfon,  who 
ac  under  my  care  in  this  illnefs,  was  within 
iw  hours  of  death  before  I  knew  the  dif- 
er,  or  even  fufpe&ed  it  to  be  of  a  dange- 
s  nature.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of 
confeience,  the  patient  had  been  vifited, 
both  the  firft  and  fecond  day  after  the  at- 
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tack,  by  a  pradtitioner  who  had  lived  many  1 
years  in  the  ifland ;  but,  between  careleflhefs  j 
and  inexperience,   the  poor  man's   fituation   ; 
was  either  not  known,    or  not  attended  to,   ■ 
till  approaches  of  death  were  vifible.     The   ' 
body  had  been  evacuated  very  plentifully  by  a    ; 
folution  of  falts,  during  the  two  fir  ft  days  of 
the  illnefs ;   but  no  material  good  feemed  to 
enfue  from  it.     The  patient  complained  ftill 
more  on  the  fecortd  day,  than  he  had  done  on 
the  firft;    but  as  the  external  figns  of  fever 
were  moderate,    I  really  fufpected  that  he 
complained  without  much  caufe.     It  fo  hap- 
pened, that  I  could  not  vifit  him  on  the  third; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth,  he  became' 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  vomited  black 
matter  in  great  quantity.     I  then  fufpe&ed, 
that  this  complaint,  to  which  I  had  not  paid ' 
particular  attention,  was  adtually  the  difeafe 
known  by  the  name  of  yellow  fever;  but  it 
appeared  likewife,  to  be  fo  far  advanced  in  its 
progrefs,  that  I  could  do  nothing  more  than 
witnefs  the  approach  of  death.     My  want  of 
difccrnment,  and  in  fome  degree  my  careleff- 
nefs, a  charge  from  which  I  cannot  altoge- 
ther acquit  myfelf,  made  fo  deep  an  impref- 
fion  on  my  mind,  that  I  turned  over  every 
circumftance  of  the  difeafe  with  which  my 
memory  fupplied  me;  and  I  foon  had  that  fa- 
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twfadion  to  find,  that  the  miftake  which  I 
had  committed,  had  not  happened  to  me 
without  leaving  an  ufeful  leflbn.  In  ten  or 
twelve  days  another  perfon  was  affedted  in  a 
manner  fo  fimilar  to  the  former,  that  I  fuf- 
pedted  the  difeafe  to  he  the  fame,  and  the 
event  proved  my  fufpicions  to  have  been  well 
founded.  From  that  time  forward,  I  never 
found  difficulty  in  diftinguifhing  this  particu- 
lar form  of  fever,  in  the  firfl  hours  of  its  at- 
tack, not  only  from  the  remitting  endemic 
#af  the  country,  but  even  from  the  other  two 
fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  which  I  (hall  after- 
wards defcribe. 

A  trifling  abatement  of  the  fymptoms,  was 
fometimes  taken  notice  of,  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  this  difeafe ; 
hut  in  no  inftance,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved, 
was  there  ever  fo  much  alleviation,  as  with 
ftny  juftice  could  be  called  a  re  million.  The 
fymptoms  of  diftrefs,  where  any  abatement 
had  been  perceptible,  recurred  in  a  fhort  time 
with  aggravation ;  and  if  there  actually  ever 
was  any  relief  afterwards,  it  was  only  momen- 
tary and  uncertain.  The  appearance  of  the 
eye  became  fall  more  defponding,  with  a  fen- 
fttion  of  burning  heat,  and  greater  marks  of 
inflammation,  affording  inconteftible  figns  of 
the  real  genius  and  nature  of  the  fever.    The 
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pain  of  the  head  was  now  violent ;  the  coun- 
tenance was  confufed  and  grim:  the  gums 
were  frequently  fpongy,  and  difpofed  to  bleed ; 
the  tongue,    which    was  fometimes  moift, 
fometimes  dry,  was  almoft  always  foul ;  the 
thirft  was  irregular;  at  one  time  intenfe,  at 
another  very  little  increafed  beyond  what  it 
naturally  is.     Naufea,  I  obferved  above,  was 
a  common  fign,    from  the  firft  hours  of  the 
illnefs ;  yet  vomiting,  during  the  firft  day  or 
two,  was  not  by  any  means  a  conftant,  per- 
haps fcarcely  a  frequent  fymptom:  neither,  if 
it  did  take  place,  was  it  often  found  to  be 
bilious.     The  liquor  thrown  up,  for  the  moft 
part,  was  clear ;  in  (hort,  feldom  altered  from 
the  ftate  in  which  it  had 'been  drank,  unkfs 
by  having  acquired  an  unufual  degree  of  ro- 
pinefs,  or  by  prefenting  fome  flakes  of  a  dar- 
ker coloured  mucus.     To  the  above  fymp- 
toms  we  might  add,  uncommon  rcftteflhefs 
and  anxiety ;  a  torment  fcarcely  to  be  exprefled 
in  words  *  watchfulnefs ;  a  hurried  and  dif- 
ficult refpiration;  frequent  deep  and  heavy 
fighing,  with  more  or  lefs  difpofition  to  faint, 
where  any  exertion  was  attempted.     It  de- 
ferves  to  be  remarked,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  difpofition  to  faint  in  the  yellow  fever, 
that  it  did  not  depend  upon  the  fame  caufc, 
as  in  fome  other  difeafes.    It  feemed,  in  fad, 

to 
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to  be  Owing  to  torpor  of  the  nervous  power* 
rather  than  to  excefs  of  mobility.  The  pa- 
tient was  often  able  to  (land  upright,  for  fome 
time,  even  to  walk  to  a  confiderable  diftance ; 
and  when  at  laft  overcome,  was  obferved  to 
fall  down  in  a  torpid,  rather  than  in  a  faint- 
ing (late.  Sweating  was  a  rare  occurrence  in 
this  ftage  of  the  difeafe ;  at  lead  I  do  not  find, 
that  I  ever  had  remarked  any  greater  degree 
of  it,  than  a  clammy  moifture  on  the  head 
and  neck.  It  was  alio  rarely  obferved,  that 
the  external  heat  was  much  increafed  beyond 
its  natural  ftate ;  while  the  pulfe  now  begaa 
gradually  to  abate  in  point  of  frequency.  The 
ydlownefs,  which  is  intenfe  in  the  laft  ftage 
of  the  difeafe,  was  feldom  feen  in  the  period 
which  I  now  defer ibe;  yet,  together  with  a 
general  obfufcation  of  countenance,  a  tawney 
hue,  rather  than  a  palenefs,  was  obferved 
about  the  eyes  and  corners  of  the  mouth, 
when  the  patient  turned  accidentally  languid 
and  faint.  The  body  was  frequently  coftive 
fa  the  firft  days  of  the  illnefs  3  and  I  have 
even  ieen  fome  inftances  where  ftrong  cathar- 
tics did  not  occafion  the  ufual  evacuations  * 
The  urine  was  generally  high  coloured,  and 
turbid.  In  fome  cafes,  there  was  aflive  hoe- 
morrhage  from  the  noie ;  which  was  generally 
followed  with  fome  relief  from  the  violent 
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pain  of  the  head.  I  have  alfo  obferved  a  high 
degree  of  delirium,  though  I  never  faw  any 
inftances,  where  this  fymptom  was  of  long 
continuance. 

The  duration  of  the  tumultuary  ftate,  which 
I  have  defcribed,  is  uncertain.     Sometimes 
it  did  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours,  though 
it  more  generally  continued  till  the  third  day ; 
fometimes   even  longer.       The   fymptoms, 
which  now  made  their  appearance,  were  many 
of  them  different  in  their  nature  from  the 
former.     The  agony  of  diftrefs,  which  was 
fo  ftrongly  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the 
patient,  during  the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe, 
was  obferved  about  this  time  to  be  fenfibly  di- 
minilhed \  the  eye  became  more  chearful,  the 
countenance  more  ferene  and  compofed;  yet 
yellownefs  of  the  fkin  became  fpeedily  evi- 
dent :  the  external  heat  and  fever  fubfided ; 
the  pulfe  became  gradually  fuller  and  flower, 
and  approached  by  degrees  to  its  natural  ftate: 
no  fweat  or  moifture  was  now  obfervable  on 
any  part  of  the  body  j  the  ftate  of  the  fkin 
impreffed  the  idea,  as  if  it  were  not  pervious 
to  any  degree  of  perfpiration,  and  heat  gra- 
dually forfook  the  furface  and  extremities ;  the 
tongue  turned  moift,  and  at  the  ftme  "time 
frequently  clean  about  the  edges :  the  gums 
turned  redder,  more  fpongy,  and  fhewed  a 
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greater  difpofition  to  bleed:  vomiting  was 
now  troublefome :-- the  liquor  thrown  up  was 
ropy,  much  in  quantity,  and  abounding  with 
villous  or  mucus  flakes  of  a  darker  colour : 
third,  in  a  great  meafure  vanifhed ;  but  fen- 
fations  of  anxiety,  diftrefs  and  uneafinefs  in 
the  region  of  the  flomach  fuffered  no  mate- 
rial abatement. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner,  fometimes 
for  one  day  only,  fometimes  for  two,  three 
or  more.  The  circulation  in  the  extreme 
veflels  became  gradually  more  languid;  the 
natural  heat  retired  from  the  furface  of  the 
body,  which  was  now  dry  and  impervious ; 
the  pulfe  returned  nearly  to  its  ordinary  ftate, 
or  became  flow,  full,  and  regular;  the  yel- 
lownefs  increafed  fad;  fo  that  the  whole  of 
the  body  was  frequently  yellow  as  an  orange, 
or  of  as  deep  a  colour  as  the  {kin  of  an  Ame- 
rican favage  ;  anxiety  was  inexpreflible  ;  vo- 
miting was  irreftrainable,  and  the  fo  much 
dreaded  fymptom  of  vomiting  of  a  matter  re- 
fembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  at  laft  made 
its  appearance.  It  deferves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, with  regard  to  this  formidable  fymp- 
tom, that  the  colour  of  what  was  thrown  up, 
was  often  black  as  foot,  where  the  difeafe  had 
hurried  on  rapidly  to  the  laft  ftage ;  while  it 
was  not  only  lefs  intenfely  black,  but  was  often 
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tinged  with  green,  where  the  progrefs  had  been 
flow  and  gradual.  I  obferved  before,  that  vil- 
lous or  mucus  flakes  were  difcovered  early  in 
the  vomitings  of  the  patient,  and  that  thefeap* 
pearances  increafed  as  the  difeafe  advanced 
in  its  progrefs.  I  may  now  add,  that  ftreaks 
of  blood  were  fometimes  found  to  be  joined 
with  them ;  the  greateft  part  of  which  feemed 
to  come  from  the  throat  and  gums.  The  vo- 
miting, which  now  returned  at  fhorter  inter* 
vals  as  the  difeafe  approached  this  fatal  pe- 
riod, was  feldom  accompanied  with  violent 
retching.  A  quantity  of  liquor,  fometimes  a 
quantity  fo  enormous,  that  we  could  not  help 
wondering  whence  it  had  been  fupplied,  hav- 
ing been  collected  in  the  ftomach,  was  dif* 
charged  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  pa** 
tient  enjoyed  fome  refpite  till  a  like  accumu- 
lation had  again  taken  place.  It  may  further 
be  remarked,  that  as  foon  as  the  vomited  liquor 
acquired  this  dark  and  footy  colour,  the  belly 
generally  turned  loofe,  the  ftools  being  black 
and  fmooth,  not  unlike  tar  or  molafles.  The 
tongue  likewife  became  clean,  the  gums  be* 
came  putrid;  haemorrhage,  or  rather  oozings 
of  blood  were  fometimes  obferved  at  different 
parts  of  the  body ;  while  livid  blotches  fre- 
quently made  their  appearance  on  the  belly 
and  inlides  of  the  thighs.  The  pulfe,  which 
during  the  latter  ftages  pf  the  difeafe,  could 
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fcarcely  be  diftinguiftied  from  the  pulfe  of  a 
perfon  in  health,  became  at  laft  quick,  irre- 
gular 9  or  intermitting;  foon  after  which, 
coma  or  convulfions  clofed  the  fcene.  It  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  before  leaving 
the  fubjed,  that  the  yellownefs  of  the  {kin, 
which  was  faid  to  precede  the  black  vomiting 
in  moft  inftances,  in  fome  cafes  was  found  to 
fucceed  to  it.  In  fuch,  the  vomiting  began 
unexpectedly,  or  without  much  previous  af- 
fe&ion  of  the  ftomach ;  the  colour  of  it  was 
ufually  intenfely  black,  the  patient  turned 
yellow  almoft  in  an  inftant,  and  died  in  a  very 
(hort  fpace  of  time :— the  difeafe,  in  fhort, 
polled  fuddenly  from  the  firft  ftage  to  the  laft. 
I  may  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the  number 
of  thofe  who  recovered  from  the  laft  ftage  of 
this  fpecics  of  the  yellow  fever,  was  extremely 
finall;  yet,  though  fuch  fortunate  inftances 
were  rare,  they  were  not  altogether  wanting. 
The  termination,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
be  by  regular  crifis.  The  black  vomiting 
ceafed,  fbmetimes  apparently  in  confequence 
of  treatment,  fometimes  evidently  of  its  own 
accord ;  but  a  vomiting  of  a  ropy,  glutinous 
matter  continued  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
together  with  an  extreme  irritability  of  fto- 
mach, and  a  very  peculiar  ftate  of  the  fkin  j 
which  fbmetimes  did  not  recover  its  natural 
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fmoothnefs  and  undtuofity,  till  after  feveral 
weeks  had  elapfed. 

During  the  time  that  I  lived  in  Jamaica, 
I  opened  feveral  perfons  who  died  of  this  dif- 
eafe ;  but  it  was  feldom  that  I  found  any  ma- 
terial variation  in  the  appearances.  Soon 
after  death,  and  even  fometimes  before  death 
had  actually  taken  place,  the  body  became 
covered  with  large  livid  blotches ;  and,  it  is 
almoft  unneceffary  to  mention,  wa6  extremely 
ofFenfive.  In  opening  the  abdomen,  the 
omentum  and  all  its  appendages  were  disco- 
vered to  be  in  a  dry  and  parched  ftate,  and 
of  an  uncommon  dark  grey  colour.  But  to- 
gether with  this  dark  grey  colour  of  the  omen- 
tum, and  a  want  of  the  undtuofity  or  moif- 
ture,  which  is  ufually  found  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  had 
a  dirty  yellow  appearance,  were  highly  pu tri- 
fled, and  much  diftended  with  wind.  The 
liver  and  fpleen  were  generally  enlarged  in 
fize ;  the  colour  of  the  liver  was  often  of  a 
deeper  yellow,  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera?  while  the  texture  of  the 
fpleen  was  frequently  lefs  firm,  than  it  is 
found  to  be  in  its  natural  ftate.  The  gall- 
bladder, for  the  moft  part,  was  moderately 
full ;  but  the  bile  it  contained,  was  black  and 
thick,  not  unlike  tar  or  jnolafies ,     The  biliary 
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duds  were  likewife  enlarged,  and  moderately 
filled  with  the  fame  ibrt  of  bile,  which  was 
found  in  the  gall-bladder;  while  the  very 
blood  veflels  of  the  liver  bore  the  marks  of  un- 
common diftenfion.  In  the  cavity  of  the  fto- 
mach  likewife,  there  was  ufually  more  or  lefs 
of  a  dark  coloured  liquor,  fimilar  to  what  had 
been  thrown  up  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the  illnefs. 
But  befides,  that  this  dirty  fluid  was  gene- 
rally prefent  in  the  ftomach  in  considerable 
quantity,  the  villous  or  inner  coat  of  that  or- 
gan was  alfo  abraded  in  various  places ;  at  the 
lame  time  that  fome  fpots  appeared  on  the 
furface,  which  were  probably  the  beginnings 
of  mortifications.  The  fuperior  portions  of 
the  inteftinal  canal  were  generally  in  a  fitua- 
tion  fimilar  to  what  I  have  defcribed ;  only 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances were  not  yet  fo  far  advanced  in 
progre  fs. 

The  ftate  of  the  body,  as  it  appeared  on 
difledion,  throws  confiderable  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  yellow  fever.  It  enables  us  to 
explain  fatisfadtorily  many  of  its  leading 
fymptomsi  and  may  even  afford  ufeful  hints 
in  the  conduit  of  the  cure.  It  was  mentioned 
above,  that  the  natural  heat  and  vigour  of 
circulation  retired  from  the  furface  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  at  a  certain  period  of 
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the  difeafe ;  and  that  a  copious  and  obftinate 
vomiting  enfued  foon  after  this  change  had 
taken  place.  The  fluid  thrown  up,  which  wis 
ufually  pituitous,  glutinous,  or  flakcy  in  die 
beginning,  acquired,  after  fome  time,  a  co- 
lour of  various  degrees  of  blackncfs.  In  quan- 
tity, it  was  often  immoderate,  bearing  no 
proportion  to  the  liquor  which  was  drank  $  a 
circumftance  which  could  only  be  explained 
by  the  ordinary  determination  to  the  furface 
of  the  body  being  turned  upon'  the  internal 
parts ;  in  confequence  of  which,  there  was  a 
preternatural  difcharge  of  fluid  into  the  cavity 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Flakes,  of  a  mucus 
or  villous  nature,  were  likewife  frequently 
obferved  in  thofe  matters  which  were  thrown 
up  by  the  patient;  an  appearance  which  we 
could  not  have  eafily  accounted  for ;  unlcfs  we 
had  difcovered,  in  examining  the  dead  body9 
that  the  inner  coat  of  the  ftomach  was  ac- 
tually abraded ;  but  in  what  manner  this  hap- 
pened, may  be  difficult  to  explain.  It  might 
either  arife  from  the  repeated  a&ion  of  fevert 
vomiting ;  or,  ftill  more  probably,  from  the 
preternatural  and  forcible  determination  to  the 
exhaling  veflels  of  this  cavity,  forcing  off 
fome  portions  of  the  villous  coat,  in  the  man* 
ner  of  cuticular  blifters.  To  which  explana* 
tions  I  may  add,  that  the  black  colour  of  the 
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vomited  matter,  was  evidently  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  vitiated  bile ;  the  paflage  of  which 
might  be  cafily  traced  from  the  gall  dud:  into 
the  pylorus. (b) 

The  fpecies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  I 
hive  now  defcribed,    is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  terrible  difeafe ;   and  there  are 
few,  I  believe,  fo  uncandid,  as  to  boaft  of 
general  fuccefs  in  the  manner  of  curing  it. 
A  road  is  therefore  left  open,  not  only  for 
improvement,  but  almoft  for  total  innova- 
tion.    The  only  authour  I  have  read  on  the 
fiibjeft,  or  the  practitioners  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,   do  not  feem  to  have  extended 
their  views  beyond  the  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
eafe.    There  are  fome,  who,  from  obferving 
that  there  is  pain  of  the  head  and  flushing  of 
die  face,  recommend  bleeding ;  others,  from 
die  prefcnce  of  naufea  or  inclination  to  vomit, 
make  trial  of  emetics ;   and  many,  from  va- 
rious caufes,  infift  on  the  indifpenfible  ufe  of 
cathartics.     My  views,  I  rauft  confefs,  are 
different  from  thofe  of  preceding  authours. 
ffleeding  was  employed  occafionally ;  eme- 
tics were  cautioufly  avoided;   but  time  ap- 
peared to  be  too  precious  to  be  fpent  in  at- 
tending to  the  effe&s   of  cathartics,  which 
Cannot  often  be  known  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  hours;  and  which  at  beft  are  precarious 

or 
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or  feeble,  Inftead,  therefore,  of  attem 
to  evacuate  redundant  bile,  or  to  com 
when  fuppofed  to  be  vitiated,  I  exerted 
felf,  from  the  firft  moment  that  I  was  < 
to  the  patient,  to  change  the  genius  an 
tural  tendency  of  the  difeafe;  or,  if  I  m 
allowed  the  expreffion,  to  take  the  bufin< 
fpcedily  as  poflible,  totally  out  of  the  J 
of  nature. 

I  remark  in  the  firft  place,  that  I  gen 
began  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  the  y« 
fever  with  bleeding.  Bleeding  was  emp 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  chiefly  with  a  vw 
paving  the  way  to  remedies  of  greater  effi 
It  was,  however,  found  to  moderate  the 
lence  of  local  pain,  particularly  the  vio 
of  the  head-ach9  and  to  be  not  altog 
without  effeft,  in  retarding  the  ufual 
progrefs  of  the  difeafe.  It  has  hitherto 
thought  necefiary,  indeed  almoft  indif] 
ble,  to  empty  the  firft  paflages  in  this  fj 
of  fever;  but  time  is  fhort,  and  the 
which  acrues  from  fuch  evacuations, 
very  certain,  and  often  not  effential.  It 
therefore,  thought  fufficient  to  truft  th 
tention,  for  the  moft  part,  to  laxative  gly 
after  the  employment  of  which,  (blc 
having  been  premifed  in  fuch  quantity  a 
deemed  proper,)  the  patient  was  wafhed  < 
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and  bathed  in  warm  water,  in  as  complete  a 
manner  as  the  circumftances  of  fituation  would 
permit.     It  is  needlefs  to  mention,  that  this 


f 


done  with  a  view  to  increafe  mobility  of 
fyftem,    and  to  remove  fpafmodic  ftri&ure 
from  the  extreme  veffels  of  the  furface;  in 
CDnfequence  of  which,  greater  benefit  was 
otpefted  from  the  application  of  cold  falt- 
water,    which  was  dafhed  fuddenly  from   a 
bucket  on  the  head  and  fhoulders.      This 
pradice  may  appear  hazardous,  to  thofe  who 
argue  without  experience ;    but  I  can  vouch 
for  its  general  fafety,    and  bear  teftimony  to 
ks  good  cffedts.     Sweat,  with  perfect  relief 
from  all  the  feelings  of  anxiety  and  diftrefs, 
was  generally  the  confequence  of  this  mode  of 
treatment.  If  employed  within  the  firft  twelve 
hours  from  the  attack,  it  feldom  failed  of  re- 
.  moving  all  the  fymptoms  of  danger ;  or  of  ef- 
fecting a  total  and  complete  change  in  the  na- 
ture and  circumftances  of  the  difeafe ;  but  if 
the  progrefs  was  more  advanced,  though  the 
tune  rule  of  practice  might  ftill  be  proper, 
die  execution  required  more  boldnefs  and  de- 
cision.    It  is  only  poflible  to  judge  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  cafe,  at  this  period,  of 
die  neceflity  or  propriety  of  bleeding,  and  of 
emptying  the  lower  inteftines  by  means  of 
glyfters;  but  when  this  buiinefs  fhajl  have 

been 
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been  accoinplilhed,  in  fuch  manner  as  may  bd 
deemed  right,  or  conducive  to  the  main  view, 
it  will  be  advifeable  to  ihave  the  head,  to 
bathe  the  whole  body  in  warm  water,  and  in- 

* 

ftantly  to  dafh  cold  water  from  a  bucket  on 
the  head  and  fhoulders.  I  have  even  fome* 
times,  where  there  was  an  appearance  of 
greater  obftinacy,  ventured  to  wrap  the  whole 
body  in  a  blanket  foaked  in  fea  water,  or  water 
in  which  was  difiblved  a  large  portion  of  tiku 
If  anxiety  was  great,  or  naufea  and  vomiting 
troublefome,  1  have  alio  obferred  benefit 
from  the  application  of  a  blifter  to  the  ept~ 
gaftrk  region.  Opiates,  joined  with  reme- 
dies which  had  a  tendency  to  determine  to  the 
fur  face,  were  found  to  be  ferviceable;  and 
wine,  with  a  fupply  of  frefti  and'  cool  air,  in 
moft  cafes,  was  highly  neceflary.  This  me- 
thod of  proceeding  will,  perhaps,  be  thought 
unwarrantable ;  but  I  can  fpeak  confidently 
of  its  fafety ;  and  I  may  farther  add,  that  un- 
lefs  fome  decided  fteps  are  taken  to  change  did 
nature  of  the  difeafe,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  ftage,  our  future  endeavours  to  do  good, 
will  generally  be  in  vain.  I  have  hitherto 
promifed  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  this  fever, 
with  a  good  deal  of  confidence;  but  if  it 
fhould  fo  happen,  that  we  are  not  called  to 
the  patient  till  the  yellownefs  has  fpread  over 

the 
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the  whole  of  the  body,  or  till  the  black  vo- 
miting has  begun  to  make  its  appearance,  the 
profpe&,  1  muft  confefs,  is  then  very  dark. 
The  ordinary  refources  of  our  art  are  feeble ; 
and  if  good  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
dime  by  means,  which  in  the  common  opinion 
of  pra&itioners,  border  on  rafhnefs.     In  this 
latter  ftage  of  the  complaint,   fo  great  a  de- 
gree of  torpor  overwhelms  the  powers  of  life, 
that  remedies  do  not  produce  their  ufual  ef~ 
feftt ;  and  -our  labour  is  often  the  fame,  as  if 
we  attempted  to  refufcitate  a  corpfe.     I  have, 
however,  feen  inftances  of  fuch  unexpected 
recoveries   from  the  mod  hopelefs  ftate  in 
fevers,  that  I  fcldom  totally  defpair  as  long  ad 
fife  remains.     I  know  that  death  may  be  pre- 
vented,   even  after  black  vomiting  has  ap- 
peared with  all  its  terrors,  if  a  remedy  can  be 
faud  powerful  enough  to  excite  the  action  of 
At  extreme  veflels,  and  to  recall  the  deter- 
mination to  the  furface  of  the  body.     For 
this  purpofe,    I  have   employed  alternately 
warm  and  cold  bathing  with  fuccefs.     I  have 
cten  wrapt  the  body,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
m  a  blanket,  foaked  in  water,  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  fait  was  diflblved,  or  which  had 
been  fteeped  in  brandy  or  rum,  enjoining  at 
die  (ame  time  the  liberal  ufe  of  wine,  or  even 
more  powerful  cordials.     I  have  heard  of 
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fome  well-attefted  inftances,  where  plentiful 
draughts  of  rum  and  water,  have  checked  the 
vomiting,  and  apparently  faved  the  lives  of 
patients,  after  the  medical  people  had  given 
them  up  for  loft. 

I  have  now  mentioned  the  method  of  cuoe 
which  I  purfucd  in  the  yellow  fever  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and  I  muft  be  allowed  to  add,  that 
the  general  indication  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  view  of  the  hiftory  and  progrefs  of  the 
difeafe,  as  a  lib  by  con  fide  ring  the  appearances 
which  are  found  after  death.  It  was  obfcrved 
in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  circulation 
became  languid  at  a  certain  period  in  the 
courfe  of  this  fever,  and  that  the  determina- 
tion was,  in  fa£t,  turned  upon  the  internal 
parts,  particularly  upon  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  biliary  fyftem.  To  fupport,  therefore,  or 
to  recall  the  determination  to  the  furface, 
where  it  had  began  to  retire,  was  the  princi- 
pal aim  which  was  kept  in  view.  It  was 
purfued  with  vigour;  and,  I  have  the  fatis- 
fadlion  to  add,  frequently  with  fuccefs.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  means  may  be  thought  ha- 
zardous ;  but  I  have  never  yet  perceived  from 
them,  even  a  momentary  harm.  I  fhall  not 
therefore  ceafe  to  recommend  them,  till  I  find 
that  others  have  tried  them  fairly,  and  found 
them  dangerous  or  ineffectual. 

SECTION 
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SECTION        II. 

IN  the  preceding  pages,  I  attempted  to  de- 
fcribc  the  difeafe,  which  has  been  ufually 
regarded  as  the  proper  yellow  fever  of  the. 
Weft-Indies,  detailing  at  the  fame  time,  the 
particular  fteps  of  a  method  of  cure,  which 
I  have  caufe  to  believe,  was  followed  with 
more  than  ordinary  fuccefs.     I  now  proceed 
to  confider  another  fpecies  of  diforder,  which 
frequently  makes  its  appearance  among  people 
newly  arrived  in  hot  countries ;  and  which, 
from  fome  ftriking  marks  of  affinity,  I  have 
been  induced  to  rank  as  a  fpecies,  or  variety 
of  the  former.     Yellownefs,  indeed,  is  not 
by  any  means  common  to  it,  and  black  vo- 
miting is  actually  rare ;  yet  paroxyfms  and  re- 
miffions  are  fcarcely  distinguishable,  and  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  preceding,  is 
perhaps,  in  fad,  only  accidental. 

I  remarked  before,  that  this  fpecies  of  dif- 
eale,  as  well  as  the  yellow  fever,  properly  fo 
called,  appears  but  rarely  among  thofe  who 
have  refided  any  length  of  time  in  tropical 
climates.  It  was  obferved  to  begin,  as  fevers 
ufually  do,  with  difagreeable  affection  of  the 
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ftomach,  with  languor,  debility  and  pain  of 
the  head.  The  horror  or  fhivering,  fo  com- 
mon in  the  commencement  of  febrile  difeafes, 
was  feldom  great  in  degree ;  but  it  often  lafted 
long,  and  fometimes  was  accompanied  with 
unufual  feelings.  The  pulfe  was  generally 
fmall,  frequent,  and  eafily  compreffed;  the 
eyes  were  watery,  muddy,  or  inflamed ;  Ac 
features  were  confufed,  and  the  countenance 
was  fometimes  flufhetf:  the  thirft  was  feldom 
great ;  and  the  heat  of  the  Ikin  was  ufually 
moderate;  but  a  deep  and  heavy  fighing,  a 
hurried  refpiration,  with  an  inconceiveable 
diftrefs  and  anxiety  about  the  precordta,  gave 
ftrong  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint.—In  fome  inftances  I  have  known  fuch 
fevere  and  excruciating  fpafms,  as,  in  fome 
meafure,  feemed  to  fufgend  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  life. 

In  twelve  hours,  or  lefs,  there  was  often 
fome  abatement  in  th<  violence  of  thofe  fymp- 
toms ;  but  feldom  fuch  materia?  relief,  as, 
with  any  degree  of  juftice,  could  be  called  t 
remiflion.  The  fkin  became  cool,  and  fome- 
times moid;  yet  there. fcarcely  ever  was  any 
fweat.  The  pulfe  became  fuller,  and  oftea 
lefs  frequent ;  the  reftlcflheis  and  anxiety  were 
fometimes  fenlibly  diminilhed;  and  the  local 
pain  often  abated :  but  this  refpite  was  neither 
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long,  nor  of  certain  duration.  In  a  few  hours, 
all  the  fymptoms  returned  with  aggravation. 
The  eyes  became  more  muddy;  the  counte- 
nance more  confufed;  the  head-ach,  and 
other  pains  increafed,  together  with  fenfa- 
tions  of  anxiety,  and  reftleffnefs,  hurried  re- 
fpiration,  and  deep  and  heavy  fighing.  The 
pulfe  was  now  more  frequent,  fmaller  and 
harder;  the  third  was  increafed,  with  naufea, 
and  fometimes  with  vomiting.  The  vomiting 
was  fcldom  bilious  :  it  was  not  often,  indeed, 
that  the  matter  thrown  up,  was  altered  from 
what  had  been  drank,  unlefs  by  having  ac- 
quired an  additional  degree  of  ropinefs. — To 
die  above  fymptoms  was  fometimes  added  an 
obftinate  coftivenefs,  fometimes  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  purging  and  griping,  as  might  eafily 
be  miftaken  for  proper  dyfentery. 

As  the  difeafe  advanced  in  its  progrefs,  the 
abatement  of  the  violence  of  fymptoms,  which 
at  firft  was  fometimes  perceived  towards  the 
mornings,  became  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  per- 
ceptible, and  at  lad  was  fcarcely  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed.  The  anxiety  and  reftleffnefs  were 
now  particularly  diftrefling;  the  fkin  was 
fcmetimes  dry,  though  oftener  moift,  and  in 
point  of  heat  below  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  health ;  while  it  gave  the  idea  to  the  perfon 
who  felt  it,  as  if  there  was  a  powerful  fpafm 
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fubfifting  on  the  furfacc.  I  may  likcwife  re- 
mark in  this  place,  that  a  beautiful  red  co- 
lour of  the  cheeks,  together  with  a  fmooth- 
nefs  and  cherry  plumpnefs  of  the  lips,  was 
frequently  obferved  towards  the  latter  periods 
of  the  difeafe.  Yellownefs,  as  was  mentioned 
before,  was  feldom  feen,  unlefs  in  the  very  laft 
ftage  of  the  illnefs ;  and  vomiting  of  black,  or 
even  bilious  matter  was  extremely  rare*  There 
was,  however,  at  all  times,  a  great  difpofition 
to  faint,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  certain  (pedes 
of  low  delirium. 

The  courfe  of  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe, 
was  lefs  rapid,  than  the  courfe  of  that  which 
terminates  in  black  vomiting ;  the  termination 
of  the  one  being  often  protracted^to  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day,    that  of  the  other  feldom  ex- 
ceeding the  fourth  or  fifth.     The  marks  of 
crifis,  as  was  obferved  before,    were  rarely 
difcoverable  in  the  firft  fpecies  of  the  yellow 
fever.     They  were  likewife   obfeure  in  the 
prefent,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with 
confidence,  of  the  influence  of  critical  days.   = 
Where  the  termination  was  favourable,  the   - 
pulfe  became  gradually  ftronger,  and  lefs  con-,  > 
fined  in  its  ftrokej  the  fkin  likewife  became  1 
fofter,  while  the  impreffion,  which  it  made 
on  the  hand  that  felt  it,  communicated  an 
idea  that  the  circulation  was  more  vigorous, 
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and  the  fpafm  on  the  furface  lefs  obftinate ; 
the  eye  and  countenance  like  wife  brightened 
up ;  the  anxiety  and  reftleffnefs  vanifhed  or 
decreafed,  and  fome  appetite  for  food  returned ; 
but  it  was  often  difficult  to  mark  the  point 
of  time  precifely,  at  which  this  change 
took  place. — It  may  be  obferved  likewiffe, 
where  the  termination  was  fatal,  that  death 
approached  in  two  different  ways.  A  pa- 
tient, apparently  poffefled  of  vigour,  was 
fometimes  fuddenly  feized  with  coma  or  con* 
vulfions,  and  died  unexpectedly ;  but  it  hap- 
pened more  frequently,  that  the  powers  of 
life  were  gradually  and  flowly  extinguifhed ; 
the  pulfe  became  weaker  and  more  confined  in 
its  ftroke ;  while  the  natural  heat  and  circu- 
lation retired  by  degrees  from  the  furface  and 
extremities  of  the  body. 

The  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  the  difeafe, 
though  by  no  means  eafy,  was  lefs  difficult 
upon  the  whole  than  that  of  the  former.  In- 
fteadof'the  torpor,  and  infenfibility,  which 
prevailed  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  proper 
yellow  fever,  the  mobility  of  the  nervous 
fyftcm  was  fo  much  increafed  in  the  prefent 
fpecies  of  difeafe,  that  remedies  feldom  failed 
rf  producing  fenfible  effects ;  and  wherever 
remedies  produce  efFedts,  it  generally  is  in  our 
power  to  manage  the  bufinefs  in  fuch  manner, 
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that  fomc  good  may  arife«,  It  miy  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  firft  place,  with  regard  to  the 
cure,  that  bleeding,  which  frequently  was 
ufeful  in  the  former  fpecies,  was  generally 
hurtful  in  the  prcfent ;  and  that  inflead  of  re- 
tarding, it  oftener  accelerated  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafc.  Emetics  were  employed  very 
commonly  by  the  practitioners  of  the  Weft- 
Indies,  in  this  as  in  other  cafes  of  fever ;  but 
I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  languor  and 
debility,  frequently  ycllownefs,  and  fome- 
times  a  continual  vomiting,  which  no  reme- 
dies could  reftrain,  were  often  the  confequence 
of  antimonial  emetics  of  fevere  operation ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  faying,  that  the  approach 
of  death  was  adtually  haitened,  in  feveral  in- 
fiances,  by  this  method  of  treatment.  Lax- 
atives were  occafionally  of  fervice;  but  the 
ftronger  purgatives  were  frequently  hurtful. 
Blifters  were  often  extremely  beneficial ;  but 
it  requires  care  and  difcernment  to  apply  them 
in  the  proper  circumftanccs,  fo  as  to* reap  the 
full  advantage.  Opiates  were  fometimes  fcr- 
viceable,  and  bark  and  wine,  in  moft  instan- 
ces, were  remedies  of  great  value;  but  the 
principal  truft  was  placed  in  warm  and  cold 
bathing ;  which,  under  proper  management, 
fcldom  failed  of  anfwering  every  expectation 
completely,  or  fpeedily ,  of  removing  the  chief 
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iymptomsof  danger.—Sometimes  it  appeared 
to  cut  fhort  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  abruptly. 


SECTION      III. 

T  HAVE  now  described  two  fpecies  of  a  fever, 
which  feems  to  be,  in  fome  degree,  pecu- 
liar to  the  natives  of  northern  regions,  foon 
after  their  arrival  in  the  Weft- Indies.  In  the 
one,  a  determination  to  the  alimentary  canal 
and. biliary  organs,  with  marks  of  putrefcent 
tendency  in  the  general  mafs  of  fluids,  was 
discoverable  at  an  early  period ;  in  the  other, 
the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  were  more  par- 
ticularly and  principally  affe&ed ;  while  the 
fpecies,  of  which  I  now  attempt  to  give  fome 
account,  exhibited  ftrong  marks  of  vafcular 
excitement,  with  a  very  high  degree  of  the  ap- 
parent inflammatory .diathefis.  This  was  more 
irregular  in  its  appearances,  and  more  com- 
plicated in  its  nature,  than  the  others.  The 
marks  of  inflammatory  diathefis  were  generally 
very  apparent  in  the  beginning;  but  they 
ufually  gave  way  or  became  complicated  in 
the  latter  ftages,  with  fymptoms  of  putref- 
cency  or  nervous  affection.  In  defcribing 
the  hiftory  of  this  difeafe,  it  may  not  be  fu- 
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perfluous  to  remark,  that  there  is  feldom  any 
thing  particular  in  the  fenfations  of  debility 
and  horror,  which  precede  the  formation  of 
the  paroxyfm.  The  hot  fit  was  jgtn&fcfy* 
obferved  to  run  high ;  the  heat  wasfoften  in-- 
tenfe ;  the  pulfe,  which  was  quick,  frequent 
and  irregular,  vibrated  often  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  and  with  an  ufual  degree  of  force  $ 
the  thirft  was  fometimes  immoderate,  fome- 
times  not  greatly  increafed ;  the  countenance 
was  flufhed ;  the  eye  gliftened,  and  appeared 
frequently  to  be  in  fome  degree  inflamed ;  the 
figns  of  excitement  were  in  general  uncom- 
monly high ;  yet  the  difpofition  to  faint  was 
fometimes  fudden  and  unexpected.  It  de- 
fences farther  to  be  remarked,  that  blood 
"drawn  from  the  arm  did  not  commonly  exhi- 
bit the  ufual  buffy  appearance  of  real  inflam- 
matory diathefis  ;  and  though  times  of  aggra- 
vation and  alleviation  were  often  difcernable ; 
yet  they  did  not  happen  at  regular  and  ftated 
periods  • 

It  was  obferved  frequently,  that  many  of 
the  leading  circumftances  fuffered  a  material 
change,  about  the  third  day  of  the  difeafc. 
The  fymptoms  of  high  inflammatory  diathe- 
fis, which  prevailed  in  the  beginning,  became 
mixed,  more  or  lefs,  with  fymptoms  of  pu- 
trefcency,    or  nervous  aflfe&ion.      Delirium 

made 
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made  its  appearance ;  fo me  times  it  ran  high, 
with  ftartings  and  fymptoms  of  violent  ex- 
citement; fometimes  there  was  a  low  and 
•muttering  incoherence,  with  marks  of  Ian- 
-gild?  and ,  debility.  The  gums  turned  red 
•and  fpungj^  and  fometimes  bled  $  the  third 
.was  frequently  intenfe,  the  tongue  dry,  with 
vomiting  and  fevere  retching ;  yet  vomiting 
of  bilious  or  vitiated  matters  was  a  rare  oc- 
currence. The  above  fymptoms  generally 
went  on  to  increafe,  during  the  fpace  of  fix 
or  feven  days,  about  which  period  the  powers 
of  life  cither  yielded  to  the  difeafe,  or  figns 
of  recovery  began  to  appear :  the  marks  of 
crifis,  however,  were  feldom  diftindt  and 
final;  neither  was  the  influence  of  critical 
days  fo  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  in  the 
common  remitting  fever  of  the  country. 

It  was  mentioned  above,  that  the  nature  of 
this  fever  was  more  complicated  than  that  of 
the  two  former;  fo  the  indications  of  cure 
are  likewife  more  difficult  and  perplexed. 
If  we  proceed  on  the  firft  obvious  view  of  the 
difeafe,  we  (hall  often  do  irreparable  mifchief 
by  copious  and  repeated  evacuations ;  yet  there 
will  not  be  lefs  danger,  on  the  other  hand,  if, 
regardlefs  of  the  prefent  degree  of  excitepient, 
we  indulge  freely  in  the  ufe  of  ftimulants.  It 
is  ncceflary  to  obferve  a  middle  courfe ;  and  I 

muft 
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mufl  confefs,  that  it  is  fometimes  difficult  to 
do  any  thing,  without  doing  harm.     Bleeding 
was  frequently  employed  in  the  cure  of  this 
difeafe ;  and  in  moil  cafes,  it  was  a  ufeful  re- 
medy, though  lei's  perhaps  from  its  own  ef- 
fects merely,    than  from  paving  the  way  to 
other   more   powerful   applications.      It  is, 
however,  capable  of  being  eafily  carried  to  ex- 
cefs ;  and  ought  not  to  be  trufted  to  wholly 
for  the  removing  of  the  irritability,  and  high 
degree  of  excitement,  which  prevails  fo  ge- 
nerally in  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe.  After 
bleeding,  emetics  and  cathartics  are  employed 
very  freely.     I  have  always  profefled  myfelf  an 
enemy  to  the  practice  of  giving  emetics  in  the 
fevers  of  Jamaica ;  yet,  I  muft  confefs,   that 
antimonials  were  not  only  fafer,  but  of  more 
particular  fervice  in  this,  than  in  any  other 
fpecies  of  fever,  where  I  have  feen  them  tried. 
Among  the  great  variety  of  forms  which  have 
been  recommended  by  pra&itioners,  for  the 
purpofe  of  emptying  the  firft  pallages,  I  have 
not  found  any  one  anfwer  fo  well,  as  a  thin  < 
lblution  of  the  fal-catharticum,  given  at  di£»  * 
ferent  intervals,  with  a  fmall  portion  of  eme-  •'. 
tic  tartar,  and  fometimes  with  the  addition  qf  * 
laudanum.      The  operation  of  this   remt&fj>ft 
was  extenlive.     It  might  be  fo  managed,  ?^fc//( 
to  promote  naufea  or  vomiting,  fweat,  or  mo- 
derate 
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derate  evacuations  downwards;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  proved  very  powerfully  fedative. 
I  may  likewife  add,  that  I  have  fometimes 
found  benefit  from  nitre,  camphire  and  opium, 
given  in  pretty  large  doles,  and  accompanied 
with  plentiful  dilution.  But  though  thefe  re- 
medies were  often  ferviceable,  and  contribu- 
ted in  many  cafes  to  moderate  the  high  degree 
of  irritability  ;  yet  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
cure  was  much  better  truited  to  cold  bathing. 
After  the  furface  of  the  bodythad  been  fuf- 
ficiently  relaxed,  by  the  previous  ufe  of  warm 
bathing  and  fomentations,  the  effedls  of  cold 
bathing  were  wonderful.  The  exceflive  ir- 
ritability was  moderated  or  removed,  and  the  . 
powers  of  life  were  invigorated  in  a  very  lin- 
gular manner  in  confequence  of  it. 

I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages, 
to  give  a  fliort  view  of  a  difeafe,  which  has 
not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  very  accurately 
defcribed  by  authours,  or  treated  with  much 
fuccefs  in  pradtice.  It  is  a  difeafe  of  a  con- 
tinued kind;  and,  as  I  faid  before,  in  fome 
degree  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  northern  la- 
titudes, foon  after  their  arrival  in  the  tropical 
climates.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it 
may  be  eafily  diftinguiihed,  even  in  the  firft 
hours  of  its  attack,  from  the  intermitting  or 
remitting  fever,  which  is  the  common  en- 
demic 
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demic  of  hot  countries:  but  I  muft  at  the 
lame  time  add,  that  this  diftindtion  does  not 
reiide  in  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  one  indi- 
vidual fymptom.  The  ftate  of  the  pulfe,  in- 
deed, conveys  information,  that  the  difeafe  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  has  paroxyfms  and  re- 
miflions :  yet  this  information  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  a  knowledge  and  adtual  compa- 
rifon  of  the  two  difeafes:--I  do  not  pretend  to 
defcribe  it  in  words.  The  ftate  of  the  eye 
and  countenance,  was  likewife  obferved  to  be 
firongly  defcriptive  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe; 
as  alfo  were  the  deep  and  heavy  fighing,  the 
hurried  refpiration,  the  anxiety  and  reftleff- 
nefs,  with  a  certain  uncomfortablenefs  of  fen  - 
fation,  which  no  words  can  exprefs;  but  I 
confefs  myfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  perfectly 
at  a  lofs  to  fix  on  any  one  fingle  fymptom, 
Avhich  appearing  at  an  early  period,  discrimi- 
nated it  with  certainty  from  all  other  fevers. 
I  have  defcribed  it  under  three  diftindt  and  fe- 
parate  forms ;  but  I  muft  alfo  add,  that  they 
may  fometimes  be  found  to  be  more  compli- 
cated with  each  other,  than  they  appear  to  be 
in  the  above  description. 
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INTERMITTING  FEVER  OF  AMERICA. 

HAVING   endeavoured  in  the  preceding 
treatife,  to  give  a  more  accurate  hiftory 
of  the  endemic  fever  of  Jamaica,  than  is  met 
with  in  books,  and,  I  am  difpofed  to  flatter 
myfelf,  having  pointed  out  a  more  fuccefsfui 
method  of  cure  than  that  which  has  been  ge- 
nerally purfued ;    I   fhall  now  add  a  few  ob- 
fervations  on  the  intermitting  fever  of  Ame- 
rica; a  difeafe,  in  which  my  experience  has 
been  tolerably  extenfive.     The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  intermitting  fevers  in  every  cli- 
mate, together  with  the  full  and  ample  man- 
ner in  which  the  difeafe  has  been  treated  of 
by  many  learned  and  ingenious  writers,  ex- 
cufes  me  from  entering  into  a  minute  and  full 
difcuflion  of  the  fubject.     I  fhall  therefore 
employ  only  a  few  pages  in  attempting  to  il- 
luftrate  fome  particulars  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
difeafe,    which   have  been  fuperficially  no- 
ticed ;  or  to  explain  fome  points  of  treatment, 
which,  though  not  new,  1  have  ventured  to 
carry  farther  than  is  ufual  in  common  prac- 
tice. 
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tice.  As  I  had  the  opportunity  of  attending 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  intermitting  fever  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  fouthern  provinces  of  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  I  fhall  fir  ft  mention 
the  more  conftant  and  general  courfe  of  the 
difeafe,  and  afterwards  point  out  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  of  peculiarity,  which  feemed  to 
arife  from  the  difference  of  climate,  or  from 
the  influence  of  the  feafon  of  the  year.  I 
fhall  likewife  occafionally  take  notice  of  the 
general  ftate  of  health  of  the  troops  who  were 
employed  on  the  fame  expedition,  though  I 
muft  alfo  add,  that  I  can  only  pretend  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  the  fever  with  accuracy,  in  the 
regiment  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  fcrve. 
I  fhall  attempt,  in  the  iirft  place,  to  give  an 
accurate  defcription  of  the  paroxyfm  of  an  in- 
termitting fever,  marking  as  carefully  as  I 
can,  the  order  of  fucceflion,  in  which  die 
fymptoms  moft  ufually  appear.  We  are 
taught,  by  the  deicriptions  of  moft  writers, 
to  conlider  languor  and  debility  as  the  firft 
feeling  or  firft  eifential  fymptom  in  the  pa- 
roxyfm of  an  intermitting  fever;  but  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking,  that  an  unufual  affedtion  at 
rtomach,  a  flatulence,— in  fhort,  fomethin'g 
dif agreeable,  which  I  cannot  ealily  define, 
bui.  which  was  accompanied  in  many  cafes 
with  head-ach,  and  fometimes  with  drowzi- 

nefs, 
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nets,  preceded  every  (enfation  of  languor  or 
debility  in  moft  cafes,  where  my  obfervations 
were  made  with  fuch  care  that  they  could  be 
trufted  to.     I  may  alfo  farther  obferve,  that, 
as  foon  as  this  languor  or  debility  began  to  be 
perceived,    the  veins  began  to  fubiide,    the 
nails  turned  pale,    and  at  laft  blue;  the  (kin 
of  courfe  was  dry  and  conftri&ed ;  and  there 
was  fometimes  an  evident  diminution  of  heat, 
particularly  of  the  heat  of  the  extremities. 
To  thefe  fymptoms  was  often  added,  a  dis- 
agreeable kind  of  yawning,  with  ftrong  {en^ 
£ttk>ns  of  wearinefs,  and  an  irrefiftable  incli- 
nation to  ftretch  the  limbs.     A  fenfation  of 
cold  was  now  felt  in  the  back,  as  if  water  ran 
down  upon  it  in  feparate  ftreams.     It  foon 
vanilhed,  indeed ;  but  fuddenly  returned  again 
in  a  more  violent  degree ;  in  which  manner  it 
went  on,  ceafing  for  an  inftant,  and  then  re- 
curring with   aggravated  violence,    till  the 
whole  body  became  at  laft  affedted  with  rigor 
or  fliaking,  accompanied,  in  a  more  efpecial 
manner,  with  chattering  of  the  teeth.     The 
coldnefs  having  now  arrived  at  its  acme,  or 
higheft  point  of  intenlity,  glowings  of  heat 
Were  perceived  in  the  intervals  between  the 
rigors  or  fucceflions.     Thefe  glowings  grew 
gradually  ftronger,  and  continuing  for  agreater 
length  of  time,    at  laft  bani/hed  every  fenfa- 
tion 
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tion  of  cold.  The  heat,  which  now  fucceeded, 
was  often  much  above  the  temperature  of 
health;  marks  of  fever  fometimes  ran  high; 
the  veins  became  full ;  the  face  was  fluflied, 
and  the  furface  of  the  body  bore  marks  of  dif- 
tenfion.  The  duration  of  this  ftate  was  un- 
certain :  fometimes  it  did  not  continue  the 
fpace  of  one  hour,  fometimes  it  lafted  four  or 
five.  A  dampnefs  at  firft  began  to  appear  on 
the  forehead  and  breaft,  which  extending  it- 
fclf  gradually  to  the  extremities,  was  at  laft 
formed  into  a  fweat ;  in  confequencc  of  which, 
the  fever  gradually  fubfided,  and  the  body  re- 
turned nearly  to  its  natural  (late. 

The  above  are  the  moil  ufual  fymptoms  of 
the  paroxyfms  of  an  intermitting  fever.  I 
have  defcribed  them  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  moft  ufually  appear.  I  muft  how- 
ever remark,  that  fymptoms  are  fometimes 
obierved  different  from  thofe  which  I  have 
now  taken  notice  of;  as  alio,  that  the  order 
of  fucceflion,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
not,  by  any  means  fixed  and  invariable.  It 
is  impoflible  to  deny  the  common  obfervation, 
that  languor  or  debility  is  a  general  and  early 
fymptom  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of  fever;  but 
it  is  likewifc  certain,  that  there  are  many  in- 
ilances,  where  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  per- 
ceive its  aftual  prcfence.  It  is  therefore  pre- 
cipitate 
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cipitate  to  conclude  with  Dr.  Cullen,  that 
all  the  future  phenomena  depend  upon  this, 
as  their  eflential  and  original  caufe.  There 
may  frequently  be  deception  in  attempts  to 
defcribc  the  fituation  of  others;  but  that 
which  we  feel  ourfelves  is  more  to  be  trufted 
to:  and  I  can  affirm,  that  I  have  often  felt 
fenfatiens  of  cold  in  my  own  perfort,  previous 
to  every  feeling  of  languor  or  debility ;  pre- 
vious, I  might  even  fometimes  fay,  to  any 
perceptible  deviation  from  a  ftate  of  health. 
But  befides,  that  the  exigence  or  perception 
of  languor  and  debility,  does  not  feem  to  be 
eflential  to  the  exiilence  of  a  paroxyfm  of  in- 
termitting fever,  I  may  likewife  add,  that  I 
have  feen  inftances,  particularly  in  the  hot 
months  of  fummer,  where  the  whole  of  this 
difeafe  paflcd  over,  without  the  lead  percep- 
tible degree  of  a  previous  cold  fit.  It  hap- 
pened  fometimes  alfo,  that,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  paroxyfm,  there  was  fcarcely 
any  obfervable  diforder  in  the  pulfe,  or  any 
material  figns  of  external  fever.  The  tumult 
and  uneafinefs,  which  terminate  in  mofl 
cafes  by  fweat,  went  off  in  fome  by  urine  or 
t  fool,  or  perhaps  declined  in  others,  with- 
1 "  out  the  appearance  of  any  preternatural  eva- 
cuation. In  like  manner  it  was  commonly 
obferved,  in  the  difeafe  diflinguifhed  by  the 
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name  of  partial  intermittent,  that  there  wai 
not  any  perception  of  cold,  nor  increafc  of 
heat ;  no  diforder  in  the  pulfe,  or  preternatu- 
ral evacuation;  in  fhort,  not  a  fympton, 
which  characterizes  the  genius  of  the  difeafc, 
except  local  pain,  which  continuing  for  1 
certain  time,  difappears,  and  then  return 
again  at  a  dated  hour.  To  this  we  mayaity 
that  there  are  various  inftances,  where  tb 
whole  duration  of  a  complaint,  which  infit 
putably  depends  on  the  caufe  of  int 
fever,  is  occupied  by  a  comatofe  difpofitk* 
by  convulfions,  or  even  by  tetanic 
If  we  therefore  confider  thefe  phenomena  aU 
tentively,  we  {hall  find  little  caufe  to  belie** 
that  the  moil  ufual  fymptoms  of  the  inter* 
mitting  fever,  are  fymptoms  without  whkk! 
the  difeafe  cannot  exift ;  or  that  they  are  mo* 
tually  the  caufe  and  effect  of  each  Other. 
The  order  of  fucceflion  I  have  obferved  I 
not  fixed  invariably ;  and  cafes  are  numerous, 
where  thofe  fymptoms,  which  fome  authooa 
have  confidered  as  abfolutely  eflential,  dooot 
appear  at  all.  This  fad:  is  certain ;  and 
may  fafely  conclude  from  it,  that  the 
hinge  of  a&ion  in  a  paroxyfm  of  fever  has  act 
been  yet  difcovered. 

The  vital  and  natural  functions  are  van* 
oufly  affeded,   not  only  in  different  pcopk, 

hot 
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but  in  the  fame  perfon,  in  the  different  ftages 
of  a  paroxyfm  of  the  fame  fever.  The  pulfe, 
in  the  firft  approach,  is  often  remarked  to  be 
flower  than  natural,  fometimes  it  is  more 
languid  and  weak.  It  foon  however  becomes 
more  frequent,  though  it  continues  for  the 
moil  part  fmall  and  contracted,  till  the  latter 
ftage  of  the  cold  fit.  It  then  ufually  acquires 
ftrength  and  fome  degree  of  fulneis,  fome- 
times greater  frequency  and  hardnefs ;  but  as 
the  fweat  begins  to  flow,  the  hardnefs  and 
frequency  abate,  while  the  fulnefs  increafes; 
fo  that  it  returns  by  degrees  nearly  to  its  na- 
tural ftate.  The  difagreeable  affe&ion  of  fto- 
mach,  (which  I  formerly  obferved  was  fome- 
times the  firft  perceptible  fymptom  of  a  pa- 
roxyfm of  the  intermitting  fever)  increafes 
frequently  to  naufea  or  retching,  fometimes  to 
fevere  and  continual  vomiting;  which  does 
not  ceafe  till  fweating  has  become  general  all 
over  the  body.  The  refpiration,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  the  paroxyfm,  is  ufually  flow, 
and  fometimes  interrupted  with  fighing,  in 
the  progrefs  of  the  hot  fit  becomes  frequent, 
laborious  and  high.  It  often  happens,  like- 
wife,  that  there  is  more  than  ordinary  dullnefs 
of  perception  in  the  mental  faculties  in  the 
firft  approach  of  the  fever;  while  this  is  often 
fucceeded  by  extraordinary  acutenefs  in  the 

U  2  more 
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more  advanced  ftages,  particularly  during  the 
continuance  of  the  hot  fit.  But  though  it  is 
only  during  this  period  that  excitement  and 
delirium  are  obferved  to  be  common ;  yet  in- 
stances are  not  wanting,  where  derangement 
of  intellect  is  among  the  firft  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe,  and  where  it  continues  among  die 
principal  throughout  the  whole  of  the  courfe. 
To  the  above  appearances  we  may  add,  that 
the  urine,  which  is  thin  and  pale  in  the  firft 
ftage,  becomes  high  coloured  in  the  progrefs 
of  the  hot  fit;  and  as  the  fweating  advances, 
thick  and  turbid,  frequently  with  the  addition 
of  a  copious  lateritious  fediment. 

I  remarked  formerly,  in  treating  of  the  re- 
mitting fever  of  Jamaica,  that  certain  hours 
of  attack  were  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  con- 
nected with  the  different  types  or  forms  of 
that  difeafe ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay,  that 
the  fame  rules  were  obferved  to  hold  good, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  intermit- 
ting fever  of  America.  Single  tertians,  in- 
deed, began  moft  ufually  about  twelve;  tho* 
there  were  likewife  many  inftances  where  they 
came  on  fo  early  as  ten  in  the  morning,  or  fo 
late  as  two  in  the  afternoon.  The  other  forms 
were  ftill  lefs  regular.  It  was  alfo  taken  no- 
tice  of,  that  anticipations  were  common  in 
the  (ingle  tertian  of  Jamaica ;  as  alfo  that  they 

were 
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were  irregular  and  long.  In  America  they 
were  ftill  more  frequent ;  but  feldom  exceeded 
one  or  two  hours  at  once.  They  often,  how- 
ever, prevailed  to  a  certain  acme,  or  point  in 
the  difeafe,  obferving  a  regular  interval  of 
time  in  their  progrefs.  It  fometimes  like- 
wife  happened,  that  the  type  poftponed  gra- 
dually, till  the  complaint  difappeared  finally. 
This,  however,  was  much  more  rare  than 
the  other. 

Having  mentioned,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
fome  general  refemblances  of  the  intermitting 
fever  of  America,  I  fhali  next  trace  its  pe- 
culiarities in  the  different  provinces,  in  which 
the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged,  had  the 
fortune  to  ferve.  I  may  obferve  in  the  firft 
place,  that  I  joined  the  firft  battalion  of  the 
71ft  regiment,  on  York  Ifland,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fummer  1778.  Few  of  the 
men  were  then  fick ;  neither  did  the  number 
increafe  materially,  till  towards  the  latter  end 
of  June.  The  intermittents,  which  appeared 
previous  to  this  period,  were  generally  fingle 
tertian ;  and  of  perfectly  eafy  treatment.  In 
the  month  of  July,  a  dyfentery,  of  a  very  par- 
ticular kind,  became  epidemic,  and  the  fpo- 
radie  intermittent  inftantly  vanifhed.  The 
ftools  in  this  complaint  were  numerous,  and 
bloody;  the  gripings  were  fevere,  but  there 

U  3  .  was 
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was  feldom  any  very  material  diforder  in  the 
pulfe.     The  difeafe  did  not  often  terminate 
in  lefs  than  feven  days ;    fometimes  it  con- 
tinued a  fortnight  or  longer.     The  ordinary 
treatment  was  very  rarely  of  benefit ;  yet  the 
complaint  was  of  a  nature  fo  little  dangerous, 
that  I  do  not  recolledl  a  fingle  perfon  who 
died  of  it.     It  difappeared  totally  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  or  rather  changed  into 
an  epidemic  intermittent,  the  type  of  which 
was  ufually  fingle  tertian.     The  paroxyfms  of 
this  fever  were  regular,  the  intermiffions  were 
diflin<ft ;  and  its  nature  was  fo  far  from  being 
obftinate,  that  I  fcarcely  met  with  an  inftance 
which  refifted  the  Peruvian  bark,  where  that 
remedy  was  given  in  fufficient  quantity.  This 
fever  continued  highly  epidemic  during  the 
months  of  Auguft  and  September.     The  fre- 
quency of  new  attacks  was  confidently  di- 
minifhed  in  the  month  of  O&ober ;   yet  fuch 
as  happened  then,  were  generally  accompa- 
nied with  dangerous  and  alarming  fymptoms. 
Reliapfes  were  common.     But  though  the  in- 
termitting fever  of  this  ifland  was  epidemic 
in  a  confiderable  degree,    it  was  not  by  any 
means  of  a  fatal  nature.     If  negledled  in  the 
beginning,  foundation  was  fometimes  laid  for 
obftinate  complaints ;  but  the  difeafe  was  not 
fatal  in  its  proper  form  to  any  one  patient, 

who 
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who  remained  with  the  regiment.     I  cannot 
/peak  with  certainty  of  the  iffue  of  a  few  of 
the  word  cafes,  which  were  fent  to  the  Ge- 
neral Hofpital,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  en- 
campment in  the  month  of  November.     The 
regiment  was  then  embarked  in  tranfports, 
on  an  expedition  to  the  fouthward.     The  lick 
were  collected  into  one  fhip,  which,  after  a 
ftormy  and  tedious  paflage,  arrived  with  the 
reft  of  the  fleet  at  Savanna,  in  Georgia,  in  the 
latter  end  of  December.     The  voyage  had  an 
excellent  effeft  on  the  health  of  the  men. 
Out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  convalefcents, 
who  embarked  at  New  York,  in  the  month 
of  November,    not  a  man  died;    and  there 
only  remained  two,  who  were  unfit  for  the 
fcrvice  of  the  field,  on  the  day  of  our  arrival 
in  the  Savanna  river.     During  the  months  of 
January,  February  and  March,  the  battalion 
of  the  regiment,  in  which  I  ferved,  was  a 
total  ft  ranger  to  ficknefs.    It  was  employed  in 
long  and  almoft  continual  marching,  till  the 
latter  end  of  April,  when,  encamping  at  Ebe- 
nezer,  on  the  Savanna  river,  the  intermitting 
fever  foon  made  its  appearance,    and  fpread 
fb  rapidly,  that  before  the  end  of  June,  very 
few  remained,  not  only  in  this  regiment,  but 
even  in  the  garrifon,  who  had   not  fuffered 
more  or  lefs  from  this  raging  difeafe.     It  was 
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monly  remarked  in  the  hiftory  of  this  fever, 
that  the  type  during  the  month  of  May,  was 
ufually  fingle  tertian,  till  the  fifth  or  fixth 
day ;  after,  which,  paroxyfms  were  often  ob- 
ferved  daily,  though  generally  unequal  in 
force  and  duration ;  that  is,  the  difeafe  changed 
about  this  period,  to  a  double  tertian  form. 
But  though  this  was  obferved  to  be  the  cafe, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  May,  the  type  of 
the  fever  was  ufually  double  tertian,  or  quo* 
tidian,  from  its  very  commencement,  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  difeafe  was  then  of  the 
moft  ardent  kind.  The  paroxyfms  were  fel- 
dom  ufhered  in  by  a  cold  fit  $  and  the  remif- 
fions,  for  the  moft  part,  were  very  indiftindt 
and  imperfeft.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was 
excefljve,  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
month  j;  and  ftrange  and  alarming  fymptoms 
occurred  frequently  in  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
In  fome  cafes  a  cppiatofe  difpofition,  ap- 
proaching to  apoplexy,  or  rigid  fpafms,  resem- 
bling a  perfedt  tetanus,  occupied  the  greateft 
part  of  the  paroxyfm ;  in  others  there  were 
various  local  pains,  deliria,  bilious  vomit- 
ings or  purgings,  with  a  piultitude  of  other 
affe&ions,  which  appeared  on  a  fuperficial 
view  to  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  complaint. 
Yet  thefe  {ymptoms  declining  after  fome  con- 
tinuance, recurred  again  at  a  ftated  hour,  and 

were 
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were  finally  removed,  or  at  leaft  fufpended, 
by  the  Peruvian  bark.  I  left  the  garrifon  of 
Ebenezer  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  went 
diredtty  to  Savanna,  where  the  fame  epidemic 
prevailed,  though  in  a  degree  of  lefs  fre- 
quency, and  with  fymptoms  of  a  lefs  alarm- 
ing nature  than  at  the  above-mentioned  place. 
At  Savanna,  it  ufually  retained  marks  of  dif- 
tinft  intermiflion,  and  its  type  was  often  of 
the  fingle  tertian  kind; — in  fhort,  it  was 
fimilar  to  the  fever  of  Ebenezer,  in  the  month 
of  May.  From  Savanna,  I  went  to  Beaufort 
in  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  The  fever, 
which  ufually  prevails  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  in  all  the  fouthern  provinces  o  f  North- 
America,  was  then  epidemic  among  the 
troops,  who  were  ftationed  on  this  ifland. 
The  type,  however,  was  ftill  more  commonly 
fingle  tertian  here,  than  at  Savanna.  The 
beginning  of  the  paroxyfms  was  like  wife  more 
generally  diftinguiflied  by  a  cold  fit j  and  the 
intenniflions,  for  the  moil  part,  were  more 
perfe&  and  diftindt.  In  a  few  cafes,  indeed, 
marks  of  malignity  were  difcoverable  $  yet 
the  difeafe,  upon  the  whole,  was  not  of  a 
fatal  nature,  or  of  obftinate  cure ;  though  un- 
lets fpeedily  checked  by  bark,  it  often  dege- 
nerated into  dyfentery  or  dropfy,  which  were 
sot  only  removed  with  difficulty,  but  in  the 

circum* 
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circumftances  under  which  we  laboured,  were 
often  of  very  precarious  iffue.     This  epidemic 
was  (till  acquiring  force,  when  the  outpofts 
were  fummoned  to  the  defence  of  Savanna.  Its 
progrefs  was,  in  fome  meafure,  fufpendcd  du- 
ring the  active  fervice  of  the  fiege.     The  ene- 
my,  however,  had  no  fooner  retired  from  be- 
fore the  place,  than  a  fever  began  to  rage 
with  violence,  which  carried  off  prodigious 
numbers,  particularly  of  the  foreign  troops. 
It  was  obferved  in  the  hiftory  of  the  prece- 
ding year,  that  few  were  attacked  afretii  with 
the  intermitting  fever  on  York  Ifland,  folate 
as  the  months  of  Odtober  and  November; 
but  it  was  likewife  remarked,  that,  where 
the  difeafe  happened  at  thofe  periods,  the 
iymptoms  were  oftener  malignant  or  dange- 
rous.    The  fame  was  in  fome   refpeds  the 
cafe  at  Savanna.     The  fever,  which  made  its 
appearance  after  the  fiege,  was  of  an  alarm- 
ing and  violent  kind.     Marks  of  diftind  in- 
termiflion  were  feldom  difcoverable,  delirium 
was  a  common  fymptom,  fpafmodic  affections 
were  fometimes  violent,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
diforder  was   generally  rapid.     The  rage  of 
this  epidemic  ceafed  in  December ;    but  re- 
lapfes  continued  to  return  occafionally,    du- 
ring the  following  winter*    which  was  an 
unufually  fevere  one  in  that  fouthern  latitude. 

There 
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•c  likcwife  ftill  remained  fome  dyfenteric 
>laints,    which   refifted   every  mode   of 
nent   that  could    be    devifed.      They 
ed  however  to  the  return  of  the  warm 
her,  aflifted,  in   no   fmall   degree  per- 
,    by  the  adlive  fervice  of  the  fiege  of 
rlcftown.     The  recovery,  indeed,  was  fo 
plete,  that,    in  the  beginning   of  June, 
wrhole  of  the  regiment  arrived  at  Camden 
erfedt  health*     The  firft   battalion  was 
to  occupy  a  poft  at  the  Cheraws,  on  the 
•  Pcdee.     The   diftance  is  feventy-five 
s ;  yet  fuch  was  the  fpirit  and  activity  of 
men,  that  they  performed  the  march  in 
€  dajrs,  without  fatigue  or  inconvenience. 
open  field,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
s  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  chofen 
the  encampment  of  this  battalion ;  while 
nation  perfectly  dry  and  cleared  of  wood, 
nearer  to  the  bank,  was  referved  for  the 
impment  of  the  fecond,  which  was  not 
e&ed  to  arrive  till  after  fome  time.     In  a 
night  or  three   weeks,  the  intermitting 
x  began  to  fhew  itfeif.     It  fpread  fo  ra- 
y,    particularly  in  the  fecond  battalion, 
t  before  the  end  of  July,  when  the  poft 
;  abandoned,  few  were  left  who  had  not 
it*  influence.     The  prevailing  fymptoms 
his  difeafe  were  much  fimilar  to  thofe  of 

the 


it  neceflary  that  the  pofl  fhould  b 
drawn;  but  there  was  much  difficult 
complifhing  it.  Two  thirds  of  both 
and  men  were  unable  to  march ;  and 
not  pofiible,  in  the  fituation  in  wj 
were  placed,  to  find  waggons  fuffii 
carry  them,  together  with  the  neccffi 
vifions  and  baggage;  fo  that  no  ot 
fource  was  left,  than  to  convey  fome 
them  to  George  Town  by  water.  Bos 
therefore  collected  for  this  purpofe,  a 
men  were  put  into  them,  as  were 
leaft  likely  to  be  foon  fit  for  the  fervic 
field,  Thefe,  however,  unfortunat 
into  the  hands  of  the  militia,  in  thcii 
down  the  river,  and  were  foon  difper 
the  different  parts  of  the  country ;  i 
cannot  fpeak  with  certainty  of  the  gene 
of  the  difeafe.  Thofe  who  retired  to  < 
by  land,  improved  unexpectedly  in  t 
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the  fccond  or  third  day's  march,  the 
changed  frequently  from  double  to  (ingle 
tn;  at  the  fame  time  that  intermiffions 
ne  clear  and  diflinft.     It  may  be  dif- 
t  to  determine  precifely  to  what  caufe 
might  be  owing ;   whether  to  removal 
,  a  fituation,   where  the  fomes  of  the 
fc  was  in  a  very  concentrated  ftate ;   to 
nere  exercife  of  travelling;  or  to  the  ef- 
o£  cooler  weather  with  rain,  which  Imp- 
el at  this  time,  and  which  continued  for 
or  three  days  with  little  intermiflion* 
whole  of  thofe  caufes,  perhaps,  conta- 
ct to  operate  this  falutary  change ;  though 
ill  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  firft 
inces,  where  travelling  and  getting  wet, 
■ccommended  as  being  ufeful  in  the  cure 
vers.     During  the  month  of  Auguft,  and 
eat  part  of  September,  the  army  remained 
unped  near  Camden.     The  weather  was 
iiively  hot,  and  fevers  were  frequent, — 
etimes  malignant  and  dangerous ;  though 
f  preferved,  in  general,  the  diftindt  cha- 
er  of  intermittents.     In  the  months  of 
ober  and  November  relapfes  were  nume- 
t,  and  original  attacks,  though  rare,  were 
gerous   and  alarming   when   they   hap- 
ed.     Some  inftances  of  a  difeafe  were  now 
trved   of  a    more    ferious  nature  than 

any 
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any  that  had  hitherto  appeared.  Inft 
diftindt  intcrmiflions,  which  prevailed  i 
the  preceding  months,  the  fmalleft  tn 
remiflion  were  fcarcely  perceptible  ^the 
tenance  was  dufky,  and  of  a  greafy  a 
ance,  the  tongue  was  conftantly  di 
parched;  the  head  was  often  much  af 
and  grangrenous  fpots  fometimes  appes 
the  extremities.  The  duration  of  this 
often  did  not  exceed  feven  days;  fom 
it  continued  a  fortnight,  or  even  longc 
was  generally  of  a  fatal  nature ;  and  wj 
happened  to  people  who  had  been  fub 
the  intermitting  fever  in  the  pre 
months,  it  for  the  mod  part  effected 
change  on  the  con  ft  i  tut  ion,  as  deftroy 
tendency  to  relapfe.  But  befides  this  u 
fpecies  of  difeafe,  which  fometimes  api 
in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem! 
was  likewife  obferved  that  relapfes 
fever,  which  preferved  the  diftindt  int 
ting  character,  were  not  only  lefs  fre 
but  commonly  lefs  alarming,  in  prop 
as  the  weather  turned  cooler.  Relapfe 
often  remarked  in  this  feafon  to  termii 
their  own  accord,  in  a  very  fliort  time 
frequently  to  leave  the  body  in  a  ft 
greater  vigour  than  they  found  it.  I 
fait  in  my  notes,  with  regard  to  this  fi 
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which  is  curious  and  important.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  of  the  men  of  the  regiment 
entered  upon  the  fervice  of  the  campaign  in 
fb  weak  a  (late,  that  they  were  unable  at  firfl 
to  carry  their  arms.  They  however  gained 
flxength  fpeedily  as  they  proceeded  on  the 
march  ;  and  feldom  forgot  to  mention,  that 
they  felt  a  new  acceflion  of  vigour  after  every 
accidental  relapfe.  But  I  mufl  further  ob- 
(erve,  that,  together  with  the  above  changes 
which  happened  in  the  progrefs  of  the  feafon, 
the  epidemic  {hewed  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  degenerate  into  dyfentery  or  dropfy  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  The 
gripings  in  this  fpecies  of  dyfentery  were  often 
fevere ;  the  ft 00 Is  were  large  and  watery  ; 
and  times  of  aggravation  and  remiflion  were 
frequently  obferved,  as  in  a  regular  intermit- 
tent. Indeed  the  intermittent,  the  dyfen- 
tery, and  even  the  dropfical  fwellings  fo  often 
alternated  with  one  another,  as  evidently 
{hewed  that  they  all  depended  upon  the  fame 
general  caufe.  The  campaign  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  was  a  very  active  one.  The  army 
travelled  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  ancj 
Was  confidered  by  many  as  performing  very 
hard  fervice ;  but  I  have  the  fatisfadtion  to 
add,  that  notwithstanding  occafional  forced 
marches,  wading  of  rivers,  expofure  to  rain, 
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accidental  fcarcity  of  bread,  and  no  great 
profufion  of  beef,  with  the  total  want  of 
rum,  the  troops  enjoyed  in  general  a  moft 
perfect  date  of  health .  Valetudinarians  were 
reftored  to  perfedt  vigour ;  and  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Wilmington,  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  there  fcarcely  was  a  man  in  the  re- 
giment to  which  I  belonged,  wh'o  was  not  fit 
for  the  duty  of  the  field.  In  the  fummer  cam- 
paign through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  hardfhips. 
The  camp  abounded  with  a  profufion  of  die 
beft  provifions ;  and  the  marches  were  fddom 
long  or  fatiguing.  We  arrived  at  Portfmouth 
towards  the  end  of  July,  with  a  very  mode- 
rate lift  of  fick.  Portfmouth  is  (aid  to  be 
unhealthy ;  and  we  foon  were  able  to  verify 
the  obfervation :  an  intermitting  fever,  com- 
plicated, or  alternating  with  a  dyfenteric 
complaint,  made  its  appearance  foon  after 
our  arrival,  and  continued  to  increafe  during 
the  fhort  time  we  remained  in  the  place.  A 
difeafe  of  a  fimilar  kind  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  army,  after  our  removal  to  York  Town. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  fatal  in 
its  nature,  or  difficult  of  cure,  if  attended  to 
in  time,  though  if  allowed  to  go  on,  it  often 
degenerated  into  dropfy,  obftrudlions  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  or  a  dyfenteric  complaint, 

which 
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which  frequently  proved  fatal  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  winter.  The  71ft  re- 
giment had  now  ferved  three  campaigns  in 
the  fouthern  provinces,  and  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  being  pcrfe&ly  well  feafoned  to  the 
climate.  It  was  in  fad  more  healthy  than 
any  other  corps  in  the  army  $  there  not  being 
more  than  five  or  fix  unfit  for  the  duty  of  the 
line,  when  the  French  and  Americans  in- 
veiled  the  place.  After  the  capitulation  the 
proportion  of  the  fick  of  the  army  increafed 
confidently.  Some  inftances  of  a  fever,  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  prevailed  at  Camden  and 
Savanna,  in  the  month  of  November,  were 
obferved  in  feveral  regiments;  but  a  fpecies 
of  dyfentery,  which  appeared  often  to  have 
originated  from  an  ill  cured  intermittent,  was 
the  complaint  which  proved  principally  fatal. 
From  the  above  fhort  hiftory  of  the  in- 
termitting fever,  as  it  appeared  in  \  the  71ft 
regiment,  in  the  different  provinces  of  North 
America,  where  that  corps  happened  to  ferve, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the 
changes,  which  are  more  conftantly  produ- 
ced by  feafon  and  climate,  or  which  arife  ac- 
cidentally from  the  particular  effects  of  local 
fituation.  In  the  fpring  and  beginning  of 
fummer,  the  fingle  tertian  was  the  moil  ufual 
type  of  the  endemic  of  America,  in  every 

X  proviace 
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province  which  the  regiment  vifited:— the 
paroxyfms  were  diftindfc,  and  the  intermif- 
fions  were  generally  perfect.  In  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  Auguft,  double  tertiaw 
were  common,  and  in  fome  fituations  banilhed 
every  Ampler  form.  As  the  weather  turned 
cool,  the  fingle  tertian  refumed  its  place ;  fo 
that  any  other  type  was  fcarcely  ever  feen. 
But  befides  the  above  changes  of  type,  which 
in  fome  degree  followed  the  changes  of  feafon, 
dyfentery  or  dropfy  frequently  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  months  of  Auguft,  Septem- 
ber and  O&ober,  alternating  with,  or  fucceed- 
ing  the  intermittent ;  while  fevers  of  a  bad 
and  uncommon  kind  were  by  no  means  rare 
in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

I  have  thus  obferved  in  a  curfory  manner 
the  more  general  changes  of  the  intermitting 
fever,  as  influenced  by  change  of  feafon.  I 
may  alfo  remark,  that  befides  feafon,  climate 
had  a  confiderable  efFeft  in  modifying  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  difeafe.  It  thus  happened, 
that  the  type  was  generally  fingle  tertian  on 
York  Ifland,  even  in  the  heat  of  fummer :  in 
fpring  and  winter  other  forms  were  rarely 
feen.  In  Georgia,  the  fingle  tertian  was  the 
prevailing  form,  only  in  the  winter  and  fpring. 
In  fummer,  and  fome  part  of  autumn,  dou- 
ble tertians  were  common ;  and  types  of  ftill 

greater 
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tcr  complication  frequently  made  their 
tpearancc  during  this  period,  in  fome  par- 
m  x  fituations  of  the  province*  Dyfen- 
dropfy  and  dangerous  fevers  were  like- 
more  frequent  here  in  the  autumnal 
tth6,  than  they  were  found  to  be  in  the 
;hbourhood  of  New  York;  while  the 
of  the  intermittent,  as  long  as  the  form 
regular,  was  more  fpcedily  checked  by 
vian  Bark  in  Georgia,  than  in  the  more 
tern  latitudes.  The  prevailing  type  of 
climate  of  South  Carolina,  was  tingle 
even  in  the  fummer  and  autumn ;  yet 
the  forms  of  the  difeafe  was  in  a  high 
|fcate  of  concentration,  as  at  the  Cheraws,  the 
was  often  fo  complicated  that  remiffiona 
fcarcely  difcernible.  The  tendency  of 
endemic  of  this  province,  to  degenerate 
dyfentery  or  dropfy  in  the  autumn,  was 
ife  lefs  remarkable  than  in  Georgia. 
pJEbc  dangerous  fevers  of  Odtober  and  No- 
IjMmber  were  alfo  fewer  in  number ;  though 
pill  more  frequent,  and  more  formidable  than 
ii  the  province  of  New  York.  The  province 
M  Virginia  lies  about  halfway  between  New 
5fork  and  Savanna;  and  the  general  effects 
«£  its  climate,  on  the  common  endemic  of 
Ac  country,  correfponded  with  its  local 
4tuation.-«»»Deviations  from  the  tertian  type 

X  2  were 
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the  fever  of  Ebenezer.  The  type  was  fre- 
quently double  tertian,  or  quotidian;  there- 
millions  were  indiftindt;  the  bilious  vomit- 
ings and  purgings  were  often  exceflive,  and 
marks  of  malignity  appeared  in  feveral  in- 
ftances.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  made 
it  necelTary  that  the  pofl  Should  be  with* 
drawn ;  but  there  was  much  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing it.  Two  thirds  of  both  officers 
and  men  were  unable  to  march ;  and  it  was 
not  poffible,  in  the  Situation  in  which  we 
were  placed,  to  find  waggons  fufficient  to 
carry  them,  together  with  the  necefiaiy  pro- 
visions and  baggage;  fo  that  no  other  re- 
fource  was  left,  than  to  convey  fome  part  of 
them  to  George  Town  by  water.  Boats  were 
therefore  collected  for  this  purpofe,  and  fuch 
men  were  put  into  them,  as  were  judged 
leaft  likely  to  be  foon  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the 
field,  TheSc,  however,  unfortunately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  militia,  in  their  paffegc 
down  the  river,  and  were  foon  difperfed  into 
the  different  parts  of  the  country ;  fo  that  I 
cannot  ipeak  with  certainty  of  the  general  iflue 
of  the  difeafc.  Thofe  who  retired  to  Camden 
by  land,  improved  unexpectedly  in  the  ftatc 
of  their  health,  in  the  courfe  of  the  march* 
During  the  time  that  we  lay  at  the  Cheraws, 
the  remiffions  were  generally  obfeure;  but 
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ful*  though  fuch  a  conclufion  probably  would 
not  be  drawn  from  a  general  view  of  its  fitua- 
It  occupies  a  fandy  eminence  of  con- 
ble  elevation,  and  pofleffes  a  confider- 
environ  of  cleared  ground.  At  Savanna, 
ch  is  fituated  twenty-five  miles  nearer 
mouth  of  the  river,  there  were  likewife 
ny  inflances  of  deviation  from  the  tingle 
type,  but  ftill  fewer  than  at  Ebenezer. 
fever  likewife  was  generally  of  a  lefs 
igerous  kind.  The  obvious  appearances 
the  two  places  did  not  afford  fufficicnt  rea- 
for  forming  this  conclufion.  The  fitua- 
Jon  of  Savanna  would  have  probably  been 
thought  to  be  the  lead  favourable  to  health. 
vThough  elevated  and  dry,  and  pofleffing  a 
r  environ  of  cleared  ground  than  Ebenc- 
yet  a  fwamp  on  the  right  and  left,  with 
river  and  rice  fwamps  in  front,  threatened 
rcat  ravage  from  intermittents.  That  they 
Were  lefs  formidable  than  might  have  been 
pelted,  was  probably  in  a  greater  meafure 
Qwing  to  the  bluff  or  fand  bank  being  higher 
the  fituation  of  the  town,  and  intercept- 
ing, in  fome  degree,  the  exhalations  from  the 
fiver  and  great  fwamps. 
g  .  I  obferved  on  a  former  occafion,  that  the 
vfigns  of  crifis,  in  the  remitting  fever  of  Ja- 
Sf  maica,  were  generally  clear  and  unequivocal; 
"  X  3  I  muft 
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I  muft  now  own,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  attain  certainty,  on  this  head,  in  the  in- 
termitting fever  of  America.  In  fevers  oft 
fingle  tertian  type,  the  intcrmiflions  were  fre- 
quently fo  perfedt  and  complete,  that  it  Wat 
not  eafy  to  fay  what  was  wanting  to  confti- 
tute  perfect  health :  even  in  the  hot  month! 
of  fumpier,  where  the  remifiions  were  ex- 
tremely obfeure,  I  often  found  it  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  to  which  I  could  confidently 
truft;  as  it  happened  frequently,  that  thofc 
figns,  which  I  had  been  difpofed  to  confokr 
at  one  time  as  marks  of  final  crifis,  proved 
in  the  event  only  to  be  indications  of  more 
diftind  intermiffion,  or  of  fojne  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  fymptoms. 

Having  given  a  fhort  view  of  the  hiftoty 
and  prpgrefs  of  the  intermitting  fever  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  preceding  pages,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  obfervations  on  die 
manner  of  treatment.  And  I  may  obfent 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  intermitting  fever 
is  not  in  general  a  difeafe  of  a  dangerous  nft» 
ture,  If  treated  with  decifion  in  the  begin* 
ning,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  removed  very 
fpeedily  and  very  certainly  j  though  if  at* 
tacked  with  feeble  remedies,  it  often  con* 
tinues  long,  and  not  feldom  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  complaints    which  eventually  have 

an 
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an  unfavourable  termination.    The  intermit- 

i  ting  fever  fometimes  proves  fatal  from  the 

£  *&uaj  violence  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  pa- 

|  fttyim,  though  the  danger  more  generally 

I  ftrifes  from  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  dy- 

jfentery  or  dropfy,    or  to  form  vifceral  ob- 

ftruAions.     But  befides  the   danger  which 

arifes  from  the  actual  force,  or  from  the  more 

tedious  effects  of  the  difeafe,  we  often  find  a 

character  of  peculiar  malignity,  in  the  inter* 

mittents  of  fome  feafons  and  fome  fituations, 

jr  which  deferves  to  be  particularly  attended  to. 

t  Malignity  is  a  word  of  a  vague  meaning ;  and 

on  Afferent  occafions  is  differently  applied. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  I  refer  the  term  to  a 

>    peculiar  character  of  the  difeafe,  exprefied  by 

a  certain  (late  of  the  eye  and  countenance  of 

the  patient.     It  was  fometimes  obferved,  that 

the  countenance  of  the  patient  was  flufhed ; 

hut  at  the  fame  time  dark  and  overcaft ;  or 

that  it  was  of  a  greafy  and  duiky  appearance, 

.  with  a  look  of  fternnefs  and  defpondence  in 

die  eye.      Thofe  appearances,    particularly 

where  a  white  glutinous  covering  appeared 

on  the  tongue,  were  conftantly  indications  of 

concealed  or  lurking  danger.     They  occurred 

often  at  Ebcnezer  and  the  Cheravvs,  and  I 

had  the  misfortune  to  learn  from  experience, 

that  whenever  they  occurred,  time  ought  not 

X4  to 
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accidental  fcarcity  of  bread,  and  no  great 
profufion  of  beef,  with  the  total  want  of 
rum,  the  troops  enjoyed  in  general  a  moil 
perfett  ftate  of  health  •  Valetudinarians  were 
reftored  to  perfedt  vigour ;  and  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Wilmington,  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  there  fcarcely  was  a  man  in  the  re* 
giment  to  which  I  belonged,  whb  was  not  fit 
for  the  duty  of  the  field.  In  the  fummer  cam- 
paign through  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
there  was  no  room  to  complain  of  hardfhips. 
The  camp  abounded  with  a  profufion  of  the 
beft  provifions ;  and  the  marches  were  feldom 
long  or  fatiguing.  We  arrived  at  Portfinouth 
towards  the  end  of  July,  with  a  very  mode- 
rate lift  of  fick.  Portsmouth  is  faid  to  be 
unhealthy ;  and  we  foon  were  able  to  verify 
the  obfervation :  an  intermitting  fever,  com- 
plicated, or  alternating  with  a  dyfenteric 
complaint,  made  its  appearance  foon  after 
our  arrival,  and  continued  to  increafe  during 
the  fhort  time  we  remained  in  the  place.  A 
difeafe  of  a  fimilar  kind  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  army,  after  our  removal  to  York  Town. 
It  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  fatal  in 
its  nature,  or  difficult  of  cure,  if  attended  to 
in  time,  though  if  allowed  to  go  on,  it  often 
degenerated  into  dropfy,  obftrudlions  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  or  a  dyfenteric  complaint, 

which 
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which  frequently  proved  fatal  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  winter.  The  71ft  re- 
giment had  now  ferved  three  campaigns  in 
the  fouthern  provinces,  and  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  being  perfectly  well  feafoned  to  the 
climate.  It  was  in  fad:  more  healthy  than 
toy  other  corps  in  the  army ;  there  not  being 
more  than  five  or  fix  unfit  for  the  duty  of  the 
line,  when  the  French  and  Americans  in- 
▼efted  the  place.  After  the  capitulation  the 
proportion  of  the  lick  of  the  army  increafed 
considerably.  Some  inftances  of  a  fever,  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  prevailed  at  Camden  and 
Savanna,  in  the  month  of  November,  were 
obferved  in  feveral  regiments;  but  a  fpecies 
of  dyfentery,  which  appeared  often  to  have 
originated  from  an  ill  cured  intermittent,  was 
die  complaint  which  proved  principally  fatal. 
From  the  above  fhort  hiftory  of  the  in- 
termitting fever,  as  it  appeared  in  -the  71ft 
regiment,  in  the  different  provinces  of  North 
America,  where  that  corps  happened  to  ferve, 
we  may  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  the 
changes,  which  arc  more  conftantly  produ- 
ced by  feafon  and  climate,  or  which  arife  ac- 
cidentally from  the  particular  effects  of  local 
fituation.  In  the  fpring  and  beginning  of 
fummer,  the  finglc  tertian  was  the  moft  ufual 
type  of  the  endemic  of  America,  in  every 

X  proviacc 
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province  which  the  regiment  vifited : — the 
paroxyfms  were  diftinft,  and  the  intermif- 
fions  were  generally  perfect.  In  the  months 
of  June,  July  and  Auguft,  double  tertiaoi 
were  common,  and  in  fome  titrations  banifhed 
every  fimpler  form.  As  the  weather  turned 
cool,  the  (ingle  tertian  refumed  its  place ;  fo 
that  any  other  type  was  fcarcely  ever  fcen. 
But  befides  the  above  changes  of  type,  which 
in  fome  degree  followed  the  changes  of  feafon, 
dyfentery  or  dropfy  frequently  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  months  of  Auguft,  Septem- 
ber and  Odober,  alternating  with,  or  fucceed- 
ing  the  intermittent ;  while  fevers  of  a  bad 
and  uncommon  kind  were  by  no  means  rare 
in  the  months  of  Odtober  and  November. 

I  have  thus  obferved  in  a  curfory  manner 
the  more  general  changes  of  the  intermitting 
fever,  as  influenced  by  change  of  feafon.  I 
may  alfo  remark,  that  befides  feafon,  climate 
had  a  confiderable  effeft  in  modifying  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  difeafe.  It  thus  happened, 
that  the  type  was  generally  fingle  tertian  on 
York  Ifland,  even  in  the  heat  of  fummer:  in 
fpring  and  winter  other  forms  were  rarely 
fcen.  In  Georgia,  the  fingle  tertian  was  the 
prevailing  form,  only  in  the  winter  and  fpring. 
In  fummer,  and  fome  part  of  autumn,  dou- 
ble tertians  were  common ;  and  types  of  ftill 

greater 
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iter  complication  frequently  made  their 
earance  during  this  period,  in  fome  par- 
Jar  fituations  of  the  province.  Dyfen- 
\  dropfy  and  dangerous  fevers  were  like- 
3  more  frequent  here  in  the  autumnal 
Dth6,  than  they  were  found  to  be  in  the 
gjibourhood  of  New  York;  while  the 
rib  of  the  intermittent,  as  long  as  the  form 
i  regular,  was  more  fpcedily  checked  by 
avian  Bark  in  Georgia,  than  in  the  more 
thern  latitudes.  The  prevailing  type  of 
climate  of  South  Carolina,  was  tingle 
bllf  even  in  the  fummer  and  autumn ;  yet 
ere  the  forms  of  the  difeafe  was  in  a  high 
erf  concentration,  as  at  the  Cheraws,  the 
9  was  often  fo  complicated  that  rcmiffions 
e  fcarcely  difcernible.  The  tcndeficy  of 
endemic  of  this  province,  to  degenerate 
fdyfentery  or  dropfy  in  the  autumn,  was 
Wife  lefs  remarkable  than  in  Georgia. 
S dangerous  fevers  of  October  and  No* 
ber  were  alfo  fewer  in  number $  though 
more  frequent,  and  more  formidable  than 
be  province  of  New  York.  The  province 
Virginia  lies  about  halfway  between  New 
k  and  Savanna;  and  the  general  effects 
ts  climate,  on  the  common  endemic  of 
country,  correfponded  with  its  local 
ition.— Deviations  from  the  tertian  type 

X  2  were 
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were  more  frequent  than  at  the  one  place, 
lefs  fo  than  at  the  other. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  above, 
that  the  {ingle  tertian  is  the  proper  funda- 
mental type  of  North  America.  It  under- 
goes, as  we  have  feen,  a  regular  change  and 
alteration,  in  confequence  of  the  ordinary 
changes  of  the  feafons,  as  alfo  in  confequence 
of  the  effedts  of  the  various  climates  of  the 
different  provinces  of  that  extenfive  continent : 
but  befides  thefe  changes;  which  are  more 
general  and  certain,  we  likewife  find,  that 
the  accidental  circumftances  of  local  fituation 
often  produce  very  remarkable  effe&s.  In  this 
manner,  though  the  type  of  the  fever  which 
prevailed  on  York  Ifland,  was  properly  (ingle 
tertian;  yet  double  tertians,  and  even  more 
complicated  forms,  were  not  by  any  means 
rare,  in  a  part  of  the  battalion  which  lay  con- 
tiguous to  a  fwamp.  The  real  nature  of  the 
endemic  fever  of  Georgia,  is,  perhaps,  pro- 
perly of  the  intermitting  kind ;  yet  remiffions 
were  often  fcarcely  perceptible  at  Ebenezer ; 
which  is  lituated  immediately  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Savanna,  and  which,  in  fome  de- 
gree, is  furrounded  by  creeks  of  frefli  water. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  with  re- 
gard to  Ebenezer,  that  few  places  in  Ame- 
rica have  been  obferved  to  be  more  unhealth- 

ful; 
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ful ;  though  fuch  a  conclufion  probably  would 
not  be  drawn  from  a  general  view  of  its  fitua- 
tion.  It  occupies  a  fandy  eminence  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  pofTeffes  a  confider- 
able  environ  of  cleared  ground.  At  Savanna, 
which  is  fituated  twenty-five  miles  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  there  were  likewife 
many  inftances  of  deviation  from  the  finglc 
tertian  type,  but  flill  fewer  than  at  Ebenezer. 
The  fever  likewife  was  generally  of  a  lefs 
dangerous  kind.  The  obvious  appearances 
of  the  two  places  did  not  afford  fufficient  rea- 
fon  for  forming  this  conclufion.  The  filia- 
tion of  Savanna  would  have  probably  been 
thought  to  be  the  leaft  favourable  to  health. 
Though  elevated  and  dry,  and  pofle fling  a 
wider  environ  of  cleared  ground  than  Ebene- 
zer ;  yet  a  fwamp  on  the  right  and  left,  with 
a  river  and  rice  fwamps  in  front,  threatened 
great  ravage  from  intermittents.  That  they 
were  lefs  formidable  than  might  have  been 
expefted,  was  probably  in  a  greater  meafure 
owing  to  the  bluff  or  fand  bank  being  higher 
than  the  fituation  of  the  town,  and  intercept- 
ing, in  fome  degree,  the  exhalations  from  the 
liver  and  great  fwamps. 

I  obferved  on  a  former  occafion,  that  the 
figns  of  crifis,  in  the  remitting  fever  of  Ja- 
maica, were  generally  clear  and  unequivocal ; 

X  3  I  muft 
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I  muft  now  own,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  attain  certainty,    on  this  head,  in  the  in* 
tcrmitting  fever  of  America.     In  fevers  of  a 
Angle  tertian  type,  the  intermiflions  were  fre- 
quently fo  perfedt  and  complete,  that  it  was 
not  eafy  to  fay  what  was  wanting  to  confti- 
tute  perfect  health  :  even  in  the  hot  months 
of  fumpier,  where  the  rcmifllons  were  ex- 
tremely obfeure,  I  often  found  it  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  to  which  I  could  confidently 
truft;  as  it  happened  frequently,  that  thofe 
figns,  which  I  had  been  difpofed  to  confider 
at  one  time  as  marks  of  final  crifis,  proved 
in  the  event  only  to  be  indications   of  more 
dtftind  intermiffion,  or  of  fopie  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  fymptoms. 

Having  given  a  fhort  view  of  the  hiftory 
and  prpgrefs  of  the  intermitting  fever  of  Ame- 
rica in  the  preceding  pages,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  obfervations  on  the 
manner  of  treatment.  And  I  may  obferve 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  intermitting  fever 
is  not  in  general  a  difeafe  of  a  dangerous  na- 
ture. If  treated  with  decifion  in  the  begin* 
ning,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  removed  very 
fpeedily  and  very  certainly  j  though  if  zu 
tacked  with  feeble  remedies,  it  often  con-* 
tiniies  long,  and  not  feldom  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  complaints    which  eventually  have 

an 
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an  unfavourable  termination.  The  intermit- 
ting fever  fometimes  proves  fatal  from  the 
actual  violence  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  though  the  danger  more  generally 
arifes  from  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  dy- 
fcntery  or  dropfy,  or  to  form  vifceral  ob- 
ftrudions.  But  beiides  the  danger  which 
arifes  from  the  actual  force,  or  from  the  more 
tedious  effedts  of  the  difeafe,  we  often  find  a 
chara&er  of  peculiar  malignity,  in  the  inter* 
mittents  of  fome  fcafons  and  fome  fituations# 
which  deferves  to  be  particularly  attended  to. 
Malignity  is  a  word  of  a  vague  meaning;  and 
on  different  occafions  is  differently  applied. 
In  the  prefent  inftance,  I  refer  the  term  to  a 
peculiar  character  of  the  difeafe,  exprefied  by 
a  certain  (late  of  the  eye  and  countenance  of 
the  patient.  It  was  fometimes  obferved,  that 
the  countenance  of  the  patient  was  flufhed  • 
but  at  the  fame  time  dark  and  overcaft ;  or 
that  it  was  of  a  greafy  and  duiky  appearance, 
with  a  look  of  fternnefs  and  defpondence  in 
the  eye.  Thofe  appearances,  particularly 
where  a  white  glutinous  covering  appeared 
on  the  tongue,  were  conftantly  indications  of 
concealed  or  lurking  danger.  They  occurred 
often  at  Ebenezer  and  the  Cheraws^  and  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  learn  from  experience, 
that  whenever  they  occurred,  time  ought  not 
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to  be  fpent  in  the  frivolous  preparations, 
which  are  ufually  thought  neceffary  to  pre- 
cede the  giving  of  bark.  If  we  judge  it  not 
to  be  proper  in  any  cafe  to  venture  upon  the 
ufe  of  bark,  before  the  body  has  been  fuf- 
ficiently  prepared  by  emetics  and  cathartics, 
we  fhall  too  often  meet  with  inftances  where 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  will  be  finished  be- 
fore thefe  preparations  are  com  pleated.  It 
has  happened  oftener  than  once  to  myfelf, 
that  the  fatal  paroxyfm  commenced  before 
I  had  gone  through  the  ufual  routine  of  pre- 
paration, which  at  that  time  I  thought  in- 
difpenfably  neceffary,  before  I  attempted  to 
cut  fhort  the  courfe  of  the  fever  by  means  of 
its  well  known  fpecific. 

Having  premifed  fo  much  with  regard  to 
the  general  nature  of  the  difeafe,  I  (lull  now 
add  a  few  obfervations  about  the  management 
of  thofe  remedies  which  have  been  moft 
ufually  employed ;  fome  of  which  appear  to 
be  fuperfluous ;  while  there  is  only  one  of 
them  which  has  a  right  to  be  confidered  as 
effectual.  It  is  a  common  and  obvious  re- 
mark, that  the  intermitting  fevers  of  the 
fame  feafon  fhew  a  general  tendency  to  run 
over  a  fimilar  courfe,  though  the  modes  of 
treatment  may  be  fometimes  diredtly  oppo- 
fite.     As  1  had  often  taken  notice  of  this 
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h&  during  the  time  that  I  remained  in  Ame- 
rica, I  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  changes, 
which  I  had  been  accuftomed  to  attribute  to 
treatment,  were  in  reality  owing  to  a  difpo- 
fition  in  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  which  was 
little  afiedted  by  the  ordinary  prefcriptions. 
But  that  I  might  in  fome  degree  afcertain  the 
truth  of  this  fufpicion,  I  fele&ed  thirty  cafes 
of  fever,  which  had  commenced  within 
twenty-rfour  hours  of  each  other.  This  ex- 
periment was  made  at  Ebenezer,  in  the  month 
of  May;  where  the  difeafe,  though  highly 
epidemic,  had  not  yet  difcovered  any  figns 
of  malignity  $  fo  that  danger  was  not  appre- 
hended from  a  delay  of  a  few  days.  I  claffed 
thofe  thirty  cafes  in  three  divifions,  with* 
oat  paying  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fymp- 
toms  of  any  individual  cafe.  To  one  I  pre- 
scribed a  repetition  of  emetics,  at  fuch  inter- 
vals as  were  judged  proper ;  for  another,  ca- 
thartics of  various  kinds,  or  managed  in  va- 
rious manners ;  while  I  left  the  third  wholly 
to  its  own  courfe.  I  watched  the  progrefs 
of  the  difeafe  attentively  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
days,  and  cannot  pretend  to  fay,  that  I  ob- 
ferved  any  material  difference  in  the  changes 
or  appearances  of  thofe  cafes,  which  were 
treated  in  fo  different  a  manner.  The  type, 
was  generally  (ingle  tertian  at  the  com- 
mencement 
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mcnccment  of  the  diforder,  changed  for  the 
moft  part  to  double  tertian  or  quotidian,  after 
the  fecond  or  third  paroxyfm  -,  though  not  in 
a  different  proportion,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
in  thofe  which  were  left  entirely  to  Nature,  or 
which  were  treated  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  mentioned  above.     It  defcrves  however 
to  be  remarked,    that  the  paroxyfms  were 
ufually  milder,  more  regular  and  diltind  after 
the  repeated  ufe  of  carthartics ;  as  alfo  that 
bark  fucceeded  more  fpeedily  and  more  cer- 
tainly after  a  repetition  of  antimonial  emetics. 
Where  bleeding  is  judged  to  be  proper  or 
neceffary  in  the  cure  of  the  intermitting  fever, 
the  circumftances  are  generally  fuch  as  re* 
quire  that  it  precede  every  other  in  order  of 
time.     Bleeding  was  often  found  to  be  ufeful 
in  particular  cafes.  It  moderated  the  violence 
of  fymptoms,  and  feemed  not  to  be  without 
effect  in  removing  a  certain  flate  of  the  fyftem, 
which  refilled  the  fuccefsful  operation  of  the 
bark;  but  I  muft  like  wife  add,  that  there 
was  feldom  occafion   to  employ    it   in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  America.  It  was  blamed 
by  fome,  as  increafing  the  difpofitibn  to  re* 
lapfe :  of  this,  however,  I  can  fay  nothing 
from  my  own  experience ;  and  as  1  am  dif- 
pofed  to  believe,  that  the  lofs  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood,  feldom  does  material  harm 

in 
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his  difeafe ;  fo  I  have  reafon  to  think,  that 
;  feldom  neceffary  in  warm  climates,  par- 
ilarly  in  the  hot  months  of  fummer  or 
amn. 

Emetics  have  been  employed  in  the  cure 
utermittents  for  a  long  time  pa  ft.     There 
many  practitioners,    who  confider  their 
as  indifpenfable ;  and  fome  have  pretended, 
t  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  in  its  earlier 
ges,  may  be  trufted  to  this  remedy  alone. 
letic  tartar,  fo  managed  as  to  operate  at 
hour  of  the  fever's  return,  was  fometimes 
rod  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  a  particular 
roKyfin;    but  though  obliged,    from  want 
bark,  to  have  recourfe  to  this  method  of 
ttment  in  numberlefs  inftances;   my  ex- 
does  not  fupply  me  with  a  fingle  one, 
I  could  fay  pofitively,  that  it  abfo- 
dy  cut  fliort  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe. 
lapfes,   I  mull  confefs,  difappeared  fre- 
ently  in  confequence  of  the  practice ;  but 
sylikewife  difappeared  frequently,  where 
thing  at  all  was  done :  fo  that  I  cannot 
|p  being  of  opinion,  either  that  the  real  ef- 
Its  of  emetics  have  been  miftaken,  or  that 
*  proper  modes  of  managing  them  are  not 
nerally  known.     I  muft  not  however  omit 
mention,  that  emetics  are  occafionally  of 
eat  fervice,  and  that  antimonial  emetics  es- 
pecially 
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pecially  obviate  the  efFedts  of  inflammatory 
diathefis,  and  on  particular  occafions  facili- 
tate the  fuccefsful  operation  of  the  bark. 
They  are  likewife  feldom  followed  by  thofe 
dangerous  effects  which  frequently  arife  from 
the  employment  of  them  in  fevers  of  Ja- 
maica ;  though  I  certainly  fhould  advife  that 
they  be  ufed  with  great  caution  in  the  fouthern 
provinces,  in  the  fummer  and  autumn,  where 
the  remiflions  of  the  fever  are  obfcure. 

Cathartics  have  likewife  been  much  em- 
ployed by  practitioners  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mitting fevers ;  and  in  few  cafes  perhaps  can 
he  omitted  with  fafety .  They  certainly  pof- 
fefs  very  remarkable  effects  in  rendering  the 
form  of  the  difeafe  regular  and  did  in  d;  but 
they  do  not  feem  to  be  endued  with  a  parti- 
cular power  of  cutting  ihort  its  courfe. — - 
The  circumftances  of  the  cafe  can  only  point 
out  the  propriety  or  advantage  of  the  various 
remedies  of  this  clafs. 

The  above  are  the  ufual  modes  of  evacua- 
tion, which  moil  pradtitioners  confider  to  be 
indifputably  neceflary  previous  to  the  exhibit 
tion  of  bark.  Imuft  however  remark,  that 
cafes  fometimes  occurred  in  the  fouthern  pro- 
vinces, particularly  in  the  hot  months  of 
fummer,  which  only  admitted  of  thofe  eva- 
cuations in  a  fmall  degree.     Inftead  of  the 
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liftinffc  and  regular  paroxyfms,  which  were 
xpe&ed  to  follow  the  ufe  of  emetics  or  ca- 
hartics,  the  difeafe  was  fometimes  obferved 
otflume  a  languid  and  continued  form,  in 
snfequence  of  fuch  treatment,  while  it  like- 
file  in  fome  iriftances  recovered  the  diftinc- 
lOQ  of  paroxyfm  and  remiffion,  by  means  of 
pplications,  which  excited  the  tone  and  vi- 
poor  of  the  fyftem ;  particularly  by  means  of 
acercife  in  cooler  air,  or  accidentally  by  ex- 
x>furc  to  rain. 

Peruvian  Bark  is  the  chief  remedy,  upon 
vhich  we  now  depend,  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
Bitting,  fevers.  It  is  a  remedy,  which  like 
rthers  has  undergone  fome  reverfes  of  repu- 
tation, fince  its  firft  introduction  into  Eu- 
rope; and,  though  its  efficacy  is  now  fully 
icknowlcdged,  perhaps  over-rated  by  Eng- 
lish practitioners ;  it  does  not  yet  feem  to  have 
pined  the  fame  general  credit  with  other  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  French  ufe  it  with 
caution;  and  many  of  the  Germans  are  ft  ill 
its  enemies.  It  has  been  accufed  even  by 
tome  of  the  Englifh  writers,  of  failing  in  the 
core  of  intermittents ;  and  blamed  by  many 
of  occafioning  complaints  more  dangerous 
in  their  nature  than  thofe  it  was  intended  to 
remove.  I  was  early  aware  of  thefe  objec- 
tions,   and  watched  narrowly  that  I  might 
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difcover  its  real  effe&s ;  and  am  warranted  iiM1 
faying,  that  it  has  every  right  to  be  confident 
as  a  fpccific  in  ague  and  fever;  while  it  it  to* 
tally  free  from  the  imputation  of  occafioobf 
dyfentcry,  dropfy,  or  vifceral  obftrufliofc 
Thofe  complaints  were  always  moil  (requcaV 
where  this  remedy  had  been  the  moil  Jp* 
ringly  employed. 

But  though  I  have  mentioned  that  baik  j| 
both  a  fafe  and  efficacious  remedy  in  the  cm 
of  intermitting  fevers;  I  muft  alio  coofifi| 
that  it  is  only  rendered  fo  by  particular  model 
of  management.  It  is  probable  that  modi 
of  the  barky  which  is  now  imported  aM 
England,  is  either  in  fome  ihape  adultefUGfc 
or  naturally  inferior  in  quality  to  what  it  M 
been  in  former  times ;  as  we  often  read  rf 
cures  effected  by  a  fingle  drachm  in  the  kt 
century,  which  we  (hould  fcarcely  now  «* 
pedt  from  an  ounce.  Three  or  four  ounces 
feldom  failed  of  checking  the  progref9  of  At 
moil  formidable  fevers  of  America  j  one* 
two  frequently  did  not  produce  any  fenfibk , 
effect.  Being  perfectly  convinced  of  At 
truth  of  this  obfervation,  I  generally  fftt 
bark  in  cafes,  where  the  circumilances  weft 
judged  proper  for  its  exhibition,  in  doles  of 
two  drachms;  which  I  directed  to  belt- 
peated  every  two  hours  during  the  abfem* 
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of  the  fever.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  the 
difeafe  was  often  fo  completely  conquered, 
that  the  patient  was  frequently  capable  of  re- 
turning to  his  duty  in  the  fpace  of  feven  or 
Oght  days.  Time  ought  not  to  be  fpent  in 
frivolous  preparations,  or  difeafes  attacked 
with  feeble  remedies,  where  the  health  of 
Jbldiers  is  concerned.  The  fpeedieft  cures 
are  generally  the  beft ;  and  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  witnefling  more  health  and 
ftrcngth  gained  during  eight  days  in  the  field, 
than  I  fhould  have  expected  from  a  month's 
cafe  in  an  hofpital,  aflifted  by  the  bed  ad- 
vice of  the  phyficians.  The  above-mentioned 
quantity  of  bark,  for  the  moil  part,  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  effect  a  cure  in  ordinary  cafes  of 
the  difeafe ;  but  where  danger  appeared  to 
be  threatning,  the  dofes  were  often  increafed 
to  half  an  ounce,  or  even  more.  In  fome 
cafes  of  obftinacy,  indeed,  accompanied  with 
a  fluggifhnefs  of  conflitution,  I  obferved  no 
other  rule  in  the  quantity  than  fuch  as  pro* 
vcd  difagreeable  to  the  ftomach,  or  excited  a 
tumult  in  the  fyftem.  The  method  was  often 
fbccefsful ;  and  I  may  obferve  in  general,  that 
two  ounces  taken  at  five  or  fix  times,  and  in 
the  fpacc  of  eight  or  ten  hours,  were  often 
more  effectual,  than  double  the  quantity  in 
imall  dofes,   and  at  long  intervals.     If  the 

large 
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large  dofes  of  bark,  which  I  have  recom- 
mended, fhould  appear  to  any  one  to  be  dan- 
gerous or  unneceffary ;  I  may  add,  that  I 
have  myfelf  frequently  taken  an  ounce  at 
once ;  while  I  have  likewife  obferved  the  cure 
to  be  tedious  and  uncertain  with  the  mode- 
rate dofes  of  ordinary  practice.  I  may  farther 
remark,  that  this  remedy  was  often  rejeded 
by  the  ftomach,  and  in  fome  cafes  pafled  off 
almoft  inftantly  by  ftool ;  yet  that  the  courfc 
of  the  fever  feemed  to  be  no  lefs  effectually 
checked  by  it,  than  when  fuch  effedts  did  not 
occur. 

The  quantity  of  bark,  which  I  frequently 
prefcribed  in  the  intermitting  fever  of  Ame- 
rica, may  appear  to  be  greater  than  neceflary^ 
fo  the  time,  at  which  it  was  fometimes  given, 
may  alio  appear  to  be  premature.  Bark  was 
feldom  given  in  the  fevers  of  the  fpring  and 
beginning  of  fummer,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  re- 
lapie,  till  after  fufficient  evacuations  had  been 
premifed.  In  the  autumnal  months,  where 
ligns  of  malignity  and  danger  were  difcovered, 
the  fir  ft  intermiflion  was  often  laid  hold  of: 
neither  was  it  uniformly  deemed  necefTary,  to 
prcmife  the  evacuations  of  vomiting  or  purg- 
ing. In  relapfes  I  feldom  let  pafs  the  op- 
portunity which  the  firll  in  termiflion  afforded; 
by  which  means,  thole  who  were  fubjeft  to 

the 
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die  returns  of  this  difeafe,  were  rarely  re- 
turned in  the  reports  of  the  tick. 

Where  bark  was  given  in  fuch  quantity, ' 
and  in  fuch  manner  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  it  generally  was  fuccefsful  in  checking 
die  progrefs  of  the  difeafe;  yet  I  muft  not 
omit  to  obferve,  that  inftances  fometimes  oc- 
curred, where  it  totally  failed  of  this  effed,* 
under  every  mode  of  management  that  could 
be  deviled.  It  would  be  ufeful  to  afcertain 
thofe  circumftances  exactly ;  but  this  is  a  talk 
which  I  cannot  promife  to  perform.  It  was 
however  remarked,  that  where  the  inflam- 
matory diathefis  prevailed  in  very  evident  de- 
gree, bark  was  frequently  given  without  fuc- 
ceft :  and  owing  to  this  caufe,  perhaps,  it  was 
Ids  to  be  trailed  to  in  the  fpring,  (unlefs  in 
cafes  of  relapfe),  than  in  the  hot  weather  of 
(nmmcr  and  autumn.  But  befides  the  obvi- 
ous marks  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  there 
appeared  to  be  other  conditions  of  the  frame 
unfriendly  to  the  fuccefsful  operations  of  bark. 
The  exadt  nature  of  thefe,  indeed,  was  per- 
ceived with  difficulty ;  yet  I  have  often  ob- 
ferved  them  to  be  connected  with  fome  of  the 
following  circumftances ;  viz.  with  a  fmall 
and  hard  pulfe,  or  with  a  pulfe  where  the 
m  ftroke  was  obfcure  or  without  expanfion,  and 
where  a  creeping  or  vermicular  motion  was 
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obferved  in  the  ftate  of  the  artery ;  to  which 
was  fometimes  added,  a  conftri&ed  ftate  of 
the  fkin,  a  clammy  moifture  on  the  furface 
of  the  body,  without  figns  of  free  perfpiratioo, 
and  together  with  a  fufpenfion  or  irregakr 
a&ion  of  the  nervous  influence.  In  thefbte 
defcribed  above,  bark  alone  was  often  gives 
in  great  quantity,  without  producing  any  fal- 
lible effedt.  It  fometimes  fucceeded  who? 
antimonials,  opiates  and  other  antifpafinodia 
were  joined  with  it;  but  blifters  applied  ID 
the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  were  fa* 
viceable  above  all  other  remedies  in  remorog 
thofe  circumftances,  whatever  they  vent 
which  flood  in  the  way  of  its  fuccefsful  ope- 
ration.  In  fome  cafes  which  had  proved «^ 
ftinate  to  every  other  means,  the  diiSeafcd£ 
appeared  immediately  after  their  application 
and  in  every  one  where  they  were  employdl 
ceafed  any  longer  to  refift  the  bark.  B«k 
alone  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to  be  confident] 
as  a  fpeciiic  in  the  cure  of  the  intenniflif ! 
fever,  but  its  virtues  are  occafionally  imp* 
ved  by  the  addition  of  aromatics,  chalybettt* 
and  particularly  by  a  certain  proportkfi  d\ 
fnake  root.  It  was  a  pradiee  with  footed 
the  country  people  of  Carolina,  to  attoft 
the  cure  of  the  intermitting  fever  by  mm 
of  Virginian  fnake  root,  given  ia  dofct  of  til 

fcropb 
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fcruples  or  half  a  drachm.  I  made  a  trial  of 
that  remedy  in  feveral  inftances;  but  did  not 
find  that  it  was  fucccfsfuL  Joined  however 
with  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drachm9  to  an  ounce,  it  was  often  ob- 
fcrved  to  produce  very  excellent  effects.  The 
cares  were  more  complete  and  more  perma- 
ment.  There  was  not  only  lefs  tendency  to 
relapfe,  but  dyfenteries  and  dropfies  were 
more  rare,  after  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  practice,  than  they  had 
been  during  the  preceding  years. 

There  have  been  many  different  conjectures 
about  the  mode  of  the  bark's  operation  in  the 
cure  of  intermitting  fevers ;  but  none  of  them 
afford  a  fatisfa&ory  explanation  of  the  fubjedh 
Bark  is  evidently  bitter,  aftringent  and  aro- 
matic ;  but  how  it  becomes  fpecific  in  inter- 
fiiittents,  in  a  degree  fo  fuperior  to  all  other 
bitters,  aftringents  and  aromatics,  is  a  myf~ 
tery  we  cannot  eafily  comprehend.  It  ob- 
rioufly  pofleffes  a  power  of  giving  tone  and 
Vigour  to  the  powers  of  life ;  and  often  com- 
municates to  the  fanguiferous  fyftem,  a  cer- 
tain ftate  or  difpofition,  known  by  the  name 
of  inflammatory  diathefis.  Thus  it  is  ufually 
obferved,  that  where  the  nervous  frame  is 
weak  and  delicate,  bark  rarely  failed  of  cut- 
ting fhort  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  and  its 

Y  2  fuccefs 
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,/uccefs  in  fuch  cafes,  is  preceded,  for  the  moil 
part,  by  apparent  changes  in  the  general  dk- 
thefis  of  the  fyftem.  If  ftrength,  fulnefs,  and 
vigour  of  pulfe  follow  the  employment  of  bark, 
the  fever  frequently  difappcars ;  but  if  thofe 
iigns  are  wanting,  it  is.  not  pofliblc  to  form 
any  certain  judgement  of  the  future  cfictiL 
In  like  manner,  if  figns  of  inflammatory  dia- 
thefis  continue  to  prevail  during  the  courfc, 
of  the  difeafe,  bark  fomctimes  changes  it  to 
a  continued  fever;  but  feldom  checks  its  pro-: 
grefs  effectually.  From  thefe  fa£ts,  which  I 
have  often  feen  verified,  I  am  difpofed  to  con* 
elude,  that  bark  is  only  to  be  confidercd  as 
an  accidental  fpecific  in  the  cure  of  intermit* 
tents,  and  that  its  falutary  effects  probablf 
may  be  explained  from  the  change,  which  it 
occafions  in  the  relative  ftate  of  the  body. 
That  bark  is  fo  often  fuccefsful  depends,  no 
may  prefume,  on  the  intermitting  fever  being 
fo  often  connected  with  an  attonic  ftate  of  tbo 
fyftem ;  from  which  caufe  it  probably  arifcl, 
that  it  is  fo  much  more  effectual  in  funmcr 
and  autumn,  in  warm  weather  and  in  warm 
climates,  than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances» 
But  though  an  attonic  ftate  of  the  fyftem  k 
frequently  connected  with  intermitting  fern, 
it  is  not  conftantly  (o;  hence  the  difeafe  k 
not  invariably  removed  by  thofe  procefo 

whkk 
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which  excite  tone,  or  give  rife  to  the  inflam- 
matory diathefis.  Exceflive  evacuations  and  ^ 
other  caufes,  by  which  the  body  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  laft  ftate  of  debility,  have  often 
interrupted  the  courfe  of  an  intermittent.  So 
that  we  have  every  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
bark  is  only  relatively  fpecific,  in  as  much  as 
it  deftroys  certain  circumstances  of  aptitude, 
which  are  effentially  connected  in  particular 
fituations  with  the  exiftence  of  the  difeafe. 
In  this  manner,  voyages,  journeys*  new  pxfr- 
fuits,  or  new  modes  of  life,  frights,  the  ac- 
tive fervice  of  the  field,  or  the  hardfhips  of 
fieges  have  often  removed  intermitting  fevers, 
which  had  refitted  the  ordinary  aids  of  medi- 
cine. 

I  obferved  in  a  former  part  of  this  treatife, 
that  it  was  feldom  a  matter  of  much  difficulty 
to  ftop  the  courfe  of  the  intermitting  fever  of 
America;  but  I  muft  now  add,  that  it  was 
always  difficult,  fometimes  impoflible,  to  fe- 
cure  the  patient  againft  any  future  return  of 
the  difeafe.  Bark,  though  much  celebrated 
for  this  purpofe,  did  not  feem  to  prevent  a  re- 
Japfe  with  the  fame  certainty  with  which  it 
flopped  the  courfe  of  the  fever,  when  adhially 
prefent.  It  deferves  however  to  be  remarked, 
that  where  bark  had  been  given  at  regular 
intervals  after  the  difeafe  difappeared,  the  pa* 

Y  3  roxyfms 
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roxyfms  in  the  rclapfe  were,  in  general,  not 
only  (lighter,  but  had  ufually  more  of  the  in- 
flammatory diathefis  joined  with  them;  while 
the  complaint  (hewed  more  difpofition  to  ter- 
minate of  its  own  accord,  after  a  few  revo- 
lutions.    It  is  univerfally  known,  that  tin 
powers  of  bark  feldom  fail  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termitting fevers,    where  given  in  fufficknt 
quantity;   yet  I  mud  alfo  obferve,    that  its 
virtues  do  not  feem  to  extend  farther  thta 
to  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the  paroxyfas* 
That  bark  does  not  elimenate  or  deftroyd* 
actual  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  appears  plainly 
from  this  fa&,  that  relapfes  are  frequently 
the  confequence  of  thofe  circumftanccs,  which 
occafion  debility,  or  which  counteract  the  ef- 
fects of  this  tonic  remedy.     To  which  ne 
may  add,  that  though  relapfes  are  often  eft 
different  type  from  the  original  fever  $  yet, « 
they  generally  happen  on  an  even  day  from 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  paroxyfin,  there  can  be 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  old  compkiat 
again  refumes  its  courfe,  though  it  probably* 
in  the  mean  time,  lofes  feveral  of  its  origind 
fymptoms.     It  is  a  fad  likewife  whkh  *« 
ought  not  to  omit  mentioning,  but  which  il 
general,  does  not  feem  to  be  much  attended 
to,  that  (orac  periods  are  more  remarkable  fcr 
the  relapfe  of  intermitting  fevers  than  other* 

lob- 
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I  obferved  before,  that  relapfes  almoft  con- 
ftantly  happen  on  the  even  days.  I  now  add, 
that  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  days  are 
the  fixth,  the  eighth,  twelfth,  fourteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-fecond,  twenty-eighth  and 
thirtieth.  The  fourteenth  is  remarkable  for 
relapfes  above  all  the  others.  Next  to  it  we 
may  rank  the  twelfth,  twentieth  and  twenty- 
fecond  ;  unlefs  in  times  of  very  prevailing 
ficknefs,  where  the  fixth  and  eighth  often 
come  in  for  a  great  (hare.  If  we  take  pains 
to  examine  the  particular  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  and  attend  to  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  we  may  often  be 
enabled  to  form  a  tolerable  conje&ure  with 
regard  to  the  moft  probable  period  of  return. 
Having  therefore  acquired  from  obfervation 
fome  general  ideas  of  the  different  propenfi- 
ties  to  relapfe  in  different  fituations,  and  in 
different  fubje&s,  I  ufually  began  to  give  the 
bark  in  quantity,  and  to  ufe  other  precautious 
on  the  fifth  after  the  fuppreffion  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  in  cafes  where  there  were  the  ftrongeft 
fufpicions  of  a  fpeedy  return  j  while  this  was 
delayed  till  the  eleventh,  nineteenth,  or 
twenty -feventh  in  others,  in  proportion  to 
the  different  degrees  of  healthinefs.  This 
practice  was  continued  for  the  fpace  of  three 
days,  or  till  the  fufpicious  period  was  part. 

Y4  But 
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But  I  muft  further  remark,  that  befides  the 
propenfity,  which  was  obferved  in  fevers  to 
return  at  the  periods  above-mentioned,  the 
approach  to  the  new  and  full  moon  was  like- 
wife  found  to  be  connected  with  relapfes  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  Independent  there- 
fore of  the  precautions,  which  were  ufed  at 
the  feptenary  periods,  the  approach  to  new 
and  full  moon  was  conftantly  attended  to. 

If  the  above  directions  were  carefully  com* 
plied  with,  we  might  in  general  prevent  the 
difeafe  from  proving  fatal,  or  from  injuring 
the  conftitution  materially,  though  I  muft  at 
the  fame  time  confefs,  that  we  could  in  reality 
do  little  more  than  preferve  the  patient  in  a 
valetudinary  ftate,  till  cool  weather,  a  change 
of  fituation,  or  fuch  a  change  in  the  manner 

of  life  as  excited  the  aftive  powers  of  the 
conftitution,  contributed  their  part  to  effect 
a  permanent  eftabliftiment  of  health.  Being 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  I  generally  remitted  the  men  to 
the  regiment,  to  be  put  upon  the  lift  of  duty, 
as  foon  as  I  was  certain  that  the  courfe  of 
the  difeafe  was  actually  ftopt.  The  pradice 
at  firft  fight  may  appear  harfh ;  but  I  have 
found  it  to  be  falutary.  Exercife,  even  fome 
degree  of  exertion,  promotes  the  recovery 
of  health.     Habits  of  floth  and  indolence 

are 
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are  fpccdily  contraded  in  hofpitals:  the 
military  ardour  is  gradually  extinguished, 
and  bodily  ftrength  is  recruited  more  flowly 
than  in  the  field,  under  every  difadvantage  of 
fatigue  or  inclement  weather.- —Of  the  truth 
of  this  I  have  had  ample  experience. 

I  have  now  pretty  fully  defcribed  the  me- 
thod of  cure,  which  I  purfued  in  the  inter- 
ting  fever  of  America.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  other  plans  have  been  adopted,  and  other 
remedies  employed  by  others;  but  as  I  have 
jK)t  had  experience  of  any,  except  that  which 
'  J  have  mentioned,  I  do  not  reckon  myfelf 
qualified  to  furnifh  any  remarks  on  the  fub- 
je£t»  Bark,  indeed,  is  fo  fafe,  and  at  the 
&me  time  fo  effectual,  that  I  fhould  be  flow 
in  recommending  any  other  remedy,  where 
this  can  be  procured  in  fufficient  quantity. 
The  ftrongeft  proofs  of  its  value  arife  from  a 
'comparative  view  of  the  mortality  of  the  in- 
termitting fever,  in  different  regiments,  which 
were  employed  on  the  fame  fervice,  but 
which  were  treated  in  different  manners  by 
their  refpedtive  furgeons  •  The  Heflians  were 
all  of  them  inveterate  enemies  to  the  bark ; 
and  there  were  ever  fome  of  the  Britifh  fur- 
geons who  employed  it  very  fparingly.  The 
mortality  among  the  troops  trufted  to  the  care 
of  thofe*  was  uniformly  in  great  proportion. 

There 
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There  was  a  Heffian  regiment,  the  fituatkm 
of  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
exadtly,  that  loft  one  third  of  its  men  by  this 
difeafe  and  its  effe&s,  during  one  year's  fcr- 
vice  in  Georgia.     There  were  Britifh  regi-  '] 

ments  alfo,  which  loft  more  than  a  fourth;  ! 

i 

while  there  were  others,  which  did  not  lofe  >| 
a  twentieth.  The  whole  of  thefe  regiments  ! 
were  engaged  on  the  fame  fervices ;  they  were 
all  alike  foreigners  in  America ;  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  obvious  caufe  for  fo  great  A 
difference  in  the  degree  of  mortality,  except  i 
a  difference  in  the  management  of  the  bark- 
Bark  was  fcarcely  ever  employed  in  one  cafe* 
in  another  it  was  ufed  with  timidity  j  whilft 
it  was  given  with  the  earlieft  opportunity,  and 
in  quantities  far  exceeding  the  ufual  pra&ice 
in  the  third* 

I  have  defcribed,  in  the  preceeding  pages* 
the  method  which  I  adopted  in  the  cure  of 
the  intermitting  fever  of  America,  whilft  that 
fever  preferved  its  diftindt  and  proper  form. 
I  have  likewife  mentioned  the  beft  means  1 
am  acquainted  with,  of  guarding  againft  hi 
return ;  and  it  will  not  be  improper  in  die 
next  place,  that  1  add  a  few  remarks  on  ibme 
of  its  moft  ufual  and  formidable  effefts.  The 
intermitting  fever  of  America  (hewed  a  ftrong 
difpofition  to  change  into  a  fpecies  of  dyfen- 

tcry, 
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>r  a  purging  and  griping  at  particular 
1  o£  the  year,    and  more  efpecially  in 
lUr  local  fituations.     Dropfy  was  like- 
frequent  effeft  of  this  complaint,   and 
dions  of  the  vifccra  were  not  by  any 
;  uncommon,  where  the  intermittent, 
icgle&  or  other  circumftances,  had  been 
id  to  go  on  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe. 
e  changes  from  intermitting  fever  to 
toy,  and  from  dyfentery  to  intermitting 
were  fo  frequent  in  the   months  of 
ft  and   September,  that  thofe  difeafes 
ad  evidently  to  depend  on  the  fame  ge- 
courfe  1  affuming  at  different  times  the 
t  the  other  form,  from  caufes  which  we 
;  ieldom  afcertain.     In  thofe  cafes  of  dy« 
y,  the  (tools  were  uncommonly  copious 
ratery,  and  remiflions  and  exacerbations 
ently  appeared  at  regular  periods ;  but 
gh  the  cure  was  often  attempted  by  the 
,  it  did  not  in  general  fucceed. 
naft  begin  with  acknowledging,  that  I 
not  be  able  to  give  a  complete  or  ac- 
ft  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  and  final  ter- 
tioo  of  this  fpecies  of  dyfentery,  into 
h  the  intermitting  fever  is  fo  much  dif- 
1  to  degenerate ;  as  I  (hall  likewife  only 
it  in  my  power  to  mention  the  general 
tods,  of  cure,  which  were  purfued  in  the 

earlier 
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earlier  ftages  of  the  difeafe.    Where  it 
found  that  a  cure  could  not  be  accompli 
in  a  reafonable  time  in  the  field  or  region 
tal  hofpital,  dyfenteric  patients  were 
removed  to  places  where  they  could 
with  better  accommodation ;  fo  that  the 
eafe  in  its  latter  ftages  has  feldomer  fallet 
under  my  obfervation. 

I  muft  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  this 
fpecies  of  dyfentery  had  no  right  to  be  con* 
fidered  as  an  infectious  difeafe.    It  appeared 
in  fad:  to  be  no  more  than  an  intermitting] 
fever,  which,  from  fome  caufe  or  other 
cited  its  principal  force  on  the 
canal.     Remiffions  and  exacerbations 
generally  obfervable  in  the  one  difeafe,  at 
well  as  in  the  other  in  the  earlier  ftages ;  yefc 
thefe  appearances  became  gradually  lefs  and 
lefs  remarkable,  and  there  appeared  at  kft 
marks  of  permanent  affedtion  of  the  intes- 
tines.    The  fkin  now  became  dry  and  harfh, 
the  flefh  wailed,  and  the  bowels  were  un- 
commonly irritable,  particularly  where  the 
prickly  beat  had  retired  from  the  furface  j  the 
difeafe  was  now  evidently  fupported  by  the 
existence  of  permanent  local  affedtion. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of 
complaint  I  have  little  to  obferve,  which  » 
not  generally  known.     Bark  was  fometiracs 

employed 
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tloyed  to  check  its  courfe ;  yet  I  mull 
;,  that  bark  alone  was  feldom  found 
[be  fuccefsful.   Where  there  were  no  marks 
a&ual  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  ftomach 
bowels,  it  fucceeded  better  when  joined 
aromatics,  powder  of  camomile  flowers, 
particularly  with  fnake  root.     Laxatives 
prcfcribed  frequently,  and  feemed  often 
be  proper.     They  were  however  more 
where  fome  other  thing  was  joined 
them,  which  had  the  quality  of  deter- 
ig  to  the  (kin.    Opium  in  various  forms 
a  common  remedy  >  and  often  a  ufeful 
before  there  were  marks  of  permanent 
Son  of  the  inteftines.     Ipecacuanha,  or 
preparations  of  antimony  as  promoted 
evacuations  by  the  {kin,  were  frequently 
»ined  with  it.     The  great  objedt  which 
[jfmfacA  in  this  difeafe  was  to  reflore  and 
>port  a  free  perfpiration,  to  diminish  the 
amiability,  and  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
alimentary  canal.     I  was  difpofed  to  expert 
it  from  warm  bathing,  fri&ions,  &c.  but 
the  fituation  in  which  we  were  placed  did 
npt  admit  of  a  trial  of  them.     Exercifc  was 
proper,  and  even  fome  degree  of  exertion. 
Change  of  air  was  ferviceable  in  many  cafes, 
well  ieafoned  food  in  fome,   and  wine  in 
others.    The  above  plan  was  purfued  in  the 

beginning 


"the  ftools  bloody,  with  a  very  irrii 
of  the  bowels.  In  fuch  cafes  there 
ulceration,  various  degrees  of  infla 
or  obftructions  in  the  coats  of  the 
Blifters,  applied  to  abdomen  or  I 
kept  open,  were  often  ferviceable; 
ted  glyltcrs,  varied  according  to  tl 
and  feat  of  the  affection,  were  li 
benefit;  and  in  the  latter  ftages  I 
much  good  from  the  employment 
altringents.  In  illuilration  of  thi 
mention  the  cafe  of  an  officer,  wh 
lacked  with  this  fpecies  of  dylent 
after  the  fiege  of  Savanna.  Eve 
which  the  medical  people  of  the 
could  fuggeft  was  put  into  executw 
out  much  benefit.  The  difeafe 
through  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
material  abatement;  the  flelh  wi 
fkin  became  dry,  with  fuch  other 
s  are  ufual  in  this  complaint.    In  1 
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^which  appeared  to  be  poflefled  of  a  confi- 

jjicnble  {hare  of  aftringency.    It  checked  the 

rging  and  griping  inftantly ;  fo  that  the 

ceafed  for  the  fpace  of  three  weeks. 

The.  appetite  was  good,  the  ftools  copious, 

And  in  ibme  degree  lienteric.     The  griping 

even  purging  at  laft  returned :  the  de- 

l  qoftion  was  repeated,  but  had  not  the  fame 

I  effects.    Other  aflringents,  the  extract  of  log* 

wood,  terra  japonica,  &c.  checked  it  for  a 

(bort  time,  but  no  material  ground  was  gained. 

He  died  in  the  month  of  May. 

Dropfy  fucceeding,  and  fometimes  alter- 
taring  with  intermitting  fever,  was  not  by  any 
is  a  rare  appearance  in  America,  par* 
:ularly  in  fome  feafons,  and  in  fome  fi tui- 
tions. The  fwellings  generally  prevailed  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  They  were  ufually 
leucophlegmatic,  though  I  have  alfo  feen 
.  ibme  inflances  of  tympanitis ;  a  difeafe  which 
Was  commonly  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  im- 
proper management  of  the  bark. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  dropfical  com- 
plaints,  I  have  little  to  obferve  which  is  not 
generally  known.  It  confifted  not  only  in 
tvacuating  the  water,  but  in  communicating 
to  the  (yftem  fuch  a  degree  of  tone  and  vigour 
as  refitted  farther  accumulation.  With  this 
view  exerciie,  and  even  fome  degree  of  ex- 
ertion, 
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ertion,  was  proper :  wine,  even  more 
lating  liquors,  high  feafoned  food,  fri< 
and   warm   cloathing,  were   ferviceabk, 
Should  likewife  have  been  difpofed  to  a] 
benefit  from  fea  bathing ;  but  I  cannot 
ture  to  fay,  that  I  have  ever  made  a 
trial  of  it,     Blifters  were  alfo  ufeful; 
only  as  occafioning  a  difcharge  of  the 
but  as   exciting  the  a&ion  of  the 
fyftem.     Among  the  numerous  clafs  of  1 
retics,  there  is  not  any  one,    which  hat, 
powerful  effe&s  as  cantharides,  in  ful 
or  in  tin&ure ;  and  among  the  corrol 
I  fhould  be  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
chalybeates,    Colombo    root,    and    P< 
bark.     It  may  not  be  improper  to 
in  this  place,  that  I  have  feen  fome  ii 
where  a  general  anafarca  has  been  com] 
cured  by  the  accidental  fupervening  of 
vulfions. 

Obftrudlions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera 
likewife  reckoned  among  the  common 
of  intermitting  fevers.     They  are  freqi 
attributed  to  the  early  or  improper  ufc 
bark ;  but  appear  in  faft  generally  to 
from  the  long  continuance  of  the  difeafe. 
cannot  add  any  thing  to  the  manner  of  wfrl 
ing  them  that  is  not  known  to  every  one,    [ 

CHAP. 
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CHAP-        XIII. 

A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRACTICE 
OP  PRECEDING  AUTHOURS  IN  FEBRILE 
DI8EASES. 

TJAVING  defcribed  the  method  of  cure, 
^  **•  which  I  followed  in  the  remitting  fever 
of  Jamaica,  the  yellow  fever  and  inter- 
mitting fever  of  America;  it  will  not,  I 
hdpe,  be  deemed  fuperfluous  to  give  a  fhort 
flcetch  of  the  general  principles,  which  have 
'  directed  the  practice  of  phyficians  in  febrile 
difeafes,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  till 
the  prcfent  times ;  a  fubjedt  of  which  I  have 
not  as  yet  feen  a  conne&ed  view.  There  is 
reafbn  to  believe  that  the  fcience  of  medicine 
nude  confiderable  progrefs  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  Egypt,  at  an 
early  period ;  but  diftind  records  of  the  art, 
poor  to  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  are  either 
loft,  or  fo  blended  with  the  writings  which 
are  affigned  to  that  authour,  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  diftinguifh  them.  The  prac- 
tice of  Hippocrates  in  fevers,  has  been  ac- 
cufed  of  being  feeble  and  inert ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  many  of  the  mofl  effeftual  remedies 
of  modern  times,  were  unknown  to  that  ve- 

Z  nerable 
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nerable  phyfician $  yet  if  wc  take  the  paint 

to  eftimate  candidly  the  whole  mode  of  pro* 

cceding,  we  fhall  be  forced  to  acknowledge, 

that  its  effedts  were  lefs  inactive  than 

generally  imagined.     The  mode  of  treatmepg,] 

adopted  by  the  Coan  Sage,  feems  not  only% 

have  done  evident  good,  but   fometimesfc 

have  actually  cut  fhort  the  courfe  of  the 

«afe.     Sweating  at  an  early  period,  the 

effectual  means  we  yet  know  of  cutting 

the  courfe  of  fevers,  was  employed  fr< 

by  this  authour ;  and  though  antimoniak 

then  unknown,  yet  fweat,  excited  by  a 

procefs,  was  often  obferved  to  produce 

decifive  eftedts.     Hippocrates,    indeed 

been  lefs  circumftantial  in  the  detail  cf 

medies  than  we  could  have  wifliod. 

has  however  related  the  dietetic  part 

<liftin6tly.     His  rules  are  always  j 

Land  his  regimen  fometimes  of  fuch 

as    evidently  to    operate   very  con! 

changes  in  the  ftate  of  the  fy  ftem.     It 

frequently  to  have  been  his  aim  to  attempt 

exterminate  the  fever  in  its  early  periods, 

to  endeavour  to  cut  fhort  its  oourfe  ml 

by  direct  or  indirect  oppofition  to  its 

mate  caufe-.   yet  this  idea  was  not 

beyond  a  certain  point.    After  the  four*  ^ 

had  paflid,    Hippocrates  ufually  contort* 

hind 
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himfelf  with  fupporting  the  general  powers 
of  life  with  proper  diet  and  nourishment,  al- 
lowing nature  after  that  period  to  perform  the 
work  her  own  way :— in  other  words,  to  com- 
plete the  bufinefs  by  the  flower  operations  of 
coition  and  crifis.  Thefe  two  views,  viz. 
Ac  attempts  to  cut  fhort  the  difeafe  abruptly 
in  its  beginning ;  or  in  the  late  periods,  the 
endeavours  to  fupport  the  powers  of  life,  till 
die  natural  termination  might  arrive,  com- 
prehend the  general  rules  of  practice  followed 
ta  this  celebrated  phyfician:  and  I  much 
doubt  if  the  moderns,  notwithftanding  all  their 
pretentions,  have  adtually  difcoveredany  other 
indications  more  decifive,  though  I  willingly 
allow,  that  they  have  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  executing  thofe  I  have 
mentioned.  At  leaft,  I  acknowledge  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with 
any  mode  of  treatment,  by  which  the  natural 
coorfe  of  a  continued,  or  even  obfeurely  re- 
mitting fever  can  certainly  be  prevented,  after 
the  firft  days  of  the  difeafe  are  paft ;  that  is, 
after  a  diftindt  formation  of  the  type :  before 
that  happened,  the  fweating  procefs  is  fre- 
quently fuccefsful.  But  though  the  attempt 
to  cut  (hort  the  difeafe  in  its  beginning,  or 
to  fupport  the  powers  of  life  in  the  later  pe- 
riods, comprehend  this  authour's  general  rule 

Za  of 
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of  practice;  yet  we  find  confiderable  diver* 
fity  in  the  manner  of  accomplifhing  thefc  Af- 
ferent purpofes.  The  %m***  nam**,  or  an  at- 
tempt to  counteract  the  derangements  of  mor- 
bid caufes,  may  be  confidercd  as  the  firft  ge- 
neral maxim,  which  was  eftabli£hed  in  lb 
cure  of  difeafes.  Hippocrates  has  this  man 
conftantly  in  his  eye,  and  endeavours  byn* 
rious  means,  according  to  a  fuppofed  din* 
fity  in  the  mode  of  action,  to  cut  off  the  im- 
mediate exiftence  of  fever.  In  this  maanr 
the  prefence  of  heat  and  bile,  or  the  fuppt* 
fition  of  obftrudted  perfpiration,  have  fc 
furnifhed  him  with  different  indications- 
ideas  however  are  not  precife ;  fo  that 
practice  frequently  fluctuates  between  cohj 
jedure  and  experiment.  If  the  difeafe 
not  yield  to  one  mode  of  treatment  in  a 
time,  he  frequently  pafles  to  its  oppofite 
at  random,  (i)  But  I  {hall  endeavour 
fubjoin  in  notes,  a  {till  more  particular 
of  his  method  of  proceeding,  in  the 
Species  of  fevers. 

The  doctrines  of  Hippocrates  acquired 
general  credit,  in  every  part   of  the 
where  they  were  known,  that  we  do  not 
mark  any  material  innovations  in  the  cuiei 
fevers,  till  the  time  of  Erafiftratus ;  a 
of  near  two  hundred  years.    The  ini 

pen 
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period,  indeed,  was  diftifiguifhed  by  philo- 
ibphers,  who  employed  their  time  in  invefti- 
gating  the  ftru&ure  and  economy  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  as  well  as  by  phyficians,  who  im- 
proved the  art  of  medicine  by  the  invention 
of  new  remedies.  Plato,  Ariftotle  and  Theo- 
phraftus  were  the  mod  eminent  of  the  former; 
(a)  Petro  is  chiefly  distinguished  among  the 
latter.  This  authour,  as  We  find  recorded 
both  by  Celfus  and  Galen,  attempted  to  ex- 
tinguish a  fever  by  copious  drenching  with 
odd  water;  foon  after  which,  he  nourished  his 
patient  with  wine  and  ftrong  foods,  a  cuftom 
which  was  in  fome  degree  imitated  by  Cleo- 
phantus.  Hints,  however,  of  the  firft  of 
thofe  pra&ices  are  found  in  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  fo  that  we  may  juftly  confider 
Erafiftratus,  as  the  firft  who  departed  fo  far 
from  the  principles  of  the  Coan  Sage,  or  who 
arrived  at  fo  high  reputation,  as  to  be  regarded 
by  pofterity  as  the  authour  of  a  new  method 
of  curing  difeafes.  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
part  of  this  treatife,  the  opinion  which  Era- 
fiftratus entertained  concerning  the  caufe  of 
fevers.  All  that  we  know  of  his  practice 
may  be  comprized  in  a  few  words.  Erafiftra- 
tus was  every  where  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
bleeding.  He  was  like  wife  the  authour  of  a 
pertain  plan  of  abftinence,  which,  with  a  little 

Z  3  modi- 
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modification  from  Afclepiades  and  Themifon, 
made  a  confpicuous  figure  ip  the  annals  of 
phyfic  for  fevcral  fucceeding  ages. 

Hcrophilus,  who  lived  much  about 
fame  time  with  Erafiftratus,  acquired  lib 
high  reputation  in  the  medical  world;  bat 
unfortunately  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to 
give  a  particular  detail  of  his   difcoverie* 
Soon  after  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  the 
fcience  of  medicine  was  divided  into  dim 
diftinft  branches ;  viz.  as  the  art  is  employed 
to  remove  difeafes  by  diet,   by  drugs,  or  fay 
manual  operation.     Serapion  Kite  wife,   wbo 
is  confidered  as  the  authour  of  the  empiric 
fed:,  made  his  appearance  not  long  after  drii 
divifion  of  the  profeflion  into  feparate  branches. 
His  followers  were  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  refpedable ;  but  we  are  not  enabled 
to  give  a  diftinft  account  of  their  practice  Qi 
the  fubjeft  of  fevers.    The  fummary  view 
Of  Celfus  and  Pliny,  or  the  accidental  frag- 
ments in  the  voluminous  works  of  Galen, 
furnifh  only  imperfect  information.     Conten- 
tions, however,  ran  high  between  dogmatics 
and  empirics,    the  former  of  whom  wen 
chiefly  guided  by  reafonings,    as  the  ktfcr 
trufted  folely  to  experience. 

The  Greeks,  for  many  ages,  were  the  only 
people  we  are  acquainted  with,  who  cultif*- 

ted 
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ted  the  fciences  with  indaftry.  For  near  five 
bundred  years  they  were  almoft  exclufively 
the  profeflbrs  of  the  healing  art.  The  Ro- 
jpmns  were  cautious  of  admitting  the  refine- 
ments of  learning  into  their  ftate ;  and  had 
nearly  attained  the  height  of  their  glory,  be- 
fore they  willingly  received  ^>hyficians  into 
their  city.  Afclepiades  the  Bithynian,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Pompey  and  Ci- 
cero, appears  to  be  the  firft,  who  pradifed 
medicine  at  Rome  with  any  degree  of  reputa- 
tion. This  authour  left  his  native  country* 
with  the  defign  of  intruding  the  Roman 
youth  in  the  arts  of  eloquence;  an  acquire- 
ment, which  was  held  in  high  eftimation 
among  that  warlike  people  *  but  not  fuc- 
ceeding  in  this  purfuit,  according  to  his  wifhes, 
he  foon  difcovered,  that  the  profeflion  of  me- 
dicine offered  a  fair  opening  for  the  exercife 
of  his  talents.  The  ftate  of  the  art,  indeed* 
was  then  peculiarly  propitious  to  his  under- 
taking ;  the  former  fame  of  Hippocrates  being 
divided  between  Erafiftratu^and  Herophilus, 
and  fome  authours  of  the  empiric  fedt.  Af- 
clepiades was  too  difcerning  not  to  perceive, 
that  new  doctrines  could  not  fail  of  drawing 
followers,  and  too  enterprizing  not  to  attempt 
to  carry  this  purpofe  into  execution.  He 
probably,  in  the  firft  place,  read  over  all  that 

Z  4  had 
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had  been  written  by  former  phy ficians ; 

moft  efiential  parts  of  which,  he  fele&ed 

a  good  deal  of  art,  and  fo  modified  as  to 

a  fyftem,  which  appeared  to  be*  com] 

and  which  exhibited  upon  the  whole, 

fiderable  appearances  of  novelty.     If  we 

the  pains  to  trace  his  opinions  to  their  fouiceft 

we  (hall  find  that  Democrites  or.  Epical* 

furniflied  him  with  his  philofophy,  that  Hfr 

rodicus  fupplied  him  with  the  hints  of.  fat 

thing,  fridtion,  and  geftation,  that  the  pta 

of  abftinence,  or  fading  for  three  days,. 

learnt  from  Erafiftratus ;  and  that  Petro  ipi 

Cleophantus  inflructed  him  in  the  pra&icecf 

giving  cold  water,   and  of  allowing  greater 

indulgence  in  the  ufe  of  wine. — But  though 

the  authours  I  have  mentioned  furnifhcd  Afc; 

clepiades  with  the  hints  of  his  doctrines  aifcl 

practice ;  yet  we  may  obferve,  that  he  h*J 

always  modelled  thefe  after  his  own   fal 

and  carried  them  farther  than  had  ever 

done  by  their  original  inventors.     It  was 

marked  above,  that  the  profeflion  of  medk*; 

cine  was  divided  into  different  fedts  before  tfcti 

time  of  Afclepiades ;  yet,  as  far  as  we  cfl|| 

judge  from  the  imperfect  information  whkki 

has  been  tranfmitted  to  us,  (4)  this  authooW 

was  the  firft,  who  defer ves  the  name  of  *M 

a&ive  phyfician.     Previous  to  the  time  of  this 

enter* 
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rprizing  Bithynian,  medical  men  trufted 
cure  of  fevers  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  na- 
;  and  were  only  folicitous  about  the  mode 
leath.     Afclepiades,   affuming   a   bolder 
ciple,  endeavoured  to  cut  (hort  the  fever 
tie  midft  of  its  courfe :  and  it  is  reafonable 
iippofe,    that  by  ftepping  fuddenly  from 
extremes  of  torture  to  the  higheft  grati- 
ion  of  the  appetites,  fuch  changes  were 
Sedin  the  ftateof  the  fyftem,  as  probably 
etimes  accomplished  the  purpofe.     Such 
e  the  general  views  of  this  authour.     It 
r  not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  remarks  on 
e  of  the  remedies  which  he  employed. 
5)  It  is  impofiible  to  fix  the  date,  when 
tion  and  warm  bathing  were  fir  ft  num- 
xl  among  the  afliftances  of  the  phyficians. 
sy  appear,  however,  from  the  teftimony  of 
fus,  to  have  been  ufed  with  caution  by  the 
tents,     Afclepiades  not  only  indulged  in 
n  with  freedom,    but  fo  conducted  the 
lagement  of  bathing,    that  it  might  be 
ly  confidered  as  a  luxury  of  the  higheft 
;ance.     Geftation,  another  of  the  gymnaf- 
remedies  employed  by  this  authour,  even 
lo  early  period  of  ardent  fever,  is  an  expe- 
ent  of  a  ftill  bolder  and  more  defperate 
d ;  and  fuch  as  fucceeding  writers  with  one 
zc  fcem  to  have  condemned :— perhaps 

without 
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without  examination  or  fair  trial.  I  am  fa* 
fible  that  the  opinion,  which  I  am  to  ofe 
on  this  fubjedt,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  g* 
neral  approbation ;  but  the  opportunity  whkfc 
I  enjoyed,  during  the  late  war,  of  fenkf 
with  a  regiment,  which  was  almofl  conftandf 
in  the  field,  enables  me  to  confirm  the  trtA 
of  it  by  ample  experience.  The  good  cflcftl 
of  geftation  or  travelling,  even  in  aakwi 
conveyances,  were  very  obvious  in  almst 
every  ftage  and  fituation  of  the  afdent  bitiotf 
fever ;  but  I  fhall  relate  fome  initances  of  it 
fuccefs,  which  appear  to  preclude  aQpsf* 
Ability  of  doubt.  At  Ebcnezcr  in  Geofg* 
at  a  feafon,  when  the  thermometer,  in  tte 
cooled  part  of  the  houfe,  often  flood  at  ninety* 
fix,  and  even  fometimes  rofe  above  it,  I  WH 
feized  with  the  ardent  bilious  fever,  which* 
that  time  made  dreadful  ravage  among  dtt 
troops.  For  fix  or  feven  days  I  did  not  (Ml 
(hut  my  eyes ;  my  thirft  was  great,  yet  emf 
fort  of  liquid,  which  I  could  precure,  «• 
naufeous ;  the  diftin&ion  of  paroxyfm  and  & 
miffion  was  no  longer  perceivable  ;  the  palfc 
at  the  wrift,  was  neither  uncommonly  fifr 
quent  nor  ftrong ;  but  the  puliation  of  die 
defcending  aorta  was  fo  great,  as  to  {hake  tb 
whole  frame ;  anxiety  and  reftlcffnefs  utti 
intolerable :  in  fhort,  the  torment  was  fo  el* 

ceffivt, 
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ceffive,  that  human  nature  could  fcarcely  fuf- 
fermore.     The  fituation  was  precarious  ;  and 
without  much  reflexion  I  indulged  the  defire 
of  being  carried  to  Savanna ;  though  the  dif- 
tance  was  not  lefs  than  twenty-five  miles. 
An  open  carriage,  the  only  conveyance  which 
the  country  afforded,  was  provided  for  the 
purpofe ;  and  I  was  put  into  it,  in  a  very 
feeble  and  diftreffcd  condition.     Fortunately 
the  day  was  cloudy,  and  cooler  than  ordinary. 
The   roads   were  likewife    foft  and   fandy. 
Though  the  carriage  was  very  defe&ive,  the 
motion  was  no  ways  unpleafant ;  and  I  had 
HOC  travelled  two  miles  before  I  felt  a  won- 
,   derful  increafe  of  vigour.     It  rained  heavily 
..  about  halfway,  and  before  I  reached  Savanna, 
I  wa*  drenched  to  the  (kin.      The  effefts 
which  might  have  been  expected,  did  not 
fellow.    Inftead  of  being  hurt,  I  was  furpriz- 
ingly  benefited.  I  walked  into  the  houfe  with 
ftrength  and  firmnefs,  eat  fomething  without 
.    diflike,  and  flept  found  the  following  night ;  in 
ibort,  obtained  a  perfect  remiflion  of  the  fever. 
This  is  a  ftrong  inftancc  of  the  good  effeds  of 
r    travelling  inicvers ;  yet  it  is  only  a  folitary  one. 
I  (hall  add  another,  which  places  the  fa£t  on 
a  ftill  firmer  bafis.     I  mentioned  in  a  former 
part  of   this  treatife,    that  while  the  71ft 
regiment  lay  at  the  Cheraws,  the  endemic 
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of  the  country  prevailed  among  the  men  in 
molt  unufual  degree.  The  difeafe  was 
without  diftin&ion  of  paroxyfm  and  it 
fion;  the  anxiety  and  reftlefsnefs  were 
tolerable  ;  bilious  vomitings  and  pu 
were  frequent,  and  exceflive.  While 
two  hundred  men  were  in  this  fituation, 
order  arrived  for  abandoning  the  poft. 
being  impoflible,  as  we  were  fituated,  to 
vide  waggons  to  tranfport  fo  great  a  n 
of  lick,  about  forty  of  thofe  who  were 
likely  to  be  foon  fit  for  fervice  were  fent  dom 
the  river  in  boats.  Of  the  particular  fated 
this  party  I  cannot  fpeak  with  certainty ;  hi 
I  have  the  fatisfadtion  to  add,  that  not  a  fltft 
died  of  thofe  who  retired  to  Camden  by  hak\ 
and  that  after  the  third  day,  fcarcely  a  fever 
was  left,  which  had  not  aflbmcd  a  regofar 
intermitting  form.  This  appears  at  firft  figfr 
almoft  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  fife* 
tary  effe&s  of  geftation ;  but  I  muft  not  tf 
the  fame  time  omit  to  mention,  that  beneft 
alfo  probably  refulted  from  a  change,  which 
accidentally  happened  in  the  ftate  of  tk 
weather.  The  weather,  (which,  during  till 
time  we  remained  at  the  Cheraws  was  on* 
commonly  hot,)  became  unexpectedly  cool 
after  the  march  was  begun ;  together  wiA 
rain,  from  which  the  iick  men  had  nothing 

t» 
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"Ihelter  themfelves.     This  inftance  of  ex- 
c  to  rain  furniihes  a  proof  of  a  faft  of 
:h  .  importance.     It  is  generally  believid 
it  getting  wet  with  rain  is  hurtful  to  a 
[on  in  health.     It  is  no  lefs  commonly 
fed  to  be  certainly  pernicious  in  fick- 
but  the  contrary  appears  to  be  fome-* 
the  cafe.     I  have  feen  the  happieft  ef- 
from  the  application  of  cold,  even  from 
ig  accidentally  wet  with  rain  in  many 
s,   befides  the  prefent.     Increafe  of 
and  vigour   was  generally  the  confe- 
ice;  and  life  was  evidently  protraded, 
times    perhaps   faved,  by  accidents,  or 
cs  of  treatment,  which,  in  the  common 
ion  of  mankind,  would  have  been  reck- 
thc  caufes  of  death. — But  though  I 
ive  mentioned  the  accidental  good  effects  of 
tion,  and  even  of  expofure  to  rain  in  dif- 
t  dates  of  the  ardent  fever ;  I  {hall  not 
|be  fo  paradoxical,  as  to  recommend  fuch  ex- 
tents in  common  pra&ice.    I  muft  how* 
ct  be  allowed  to  obferve,  that  we  have 
tlcxaufe  to  be  afraid  of  their  pernicious  ef- 
s.     Motion  and  travelling,  as  far  as  my 
jrxpcrience  goes,  were  conftantly  hurtful  in 
cafes  of  local  pain  and  inflammation ;  or  in 
derangement  of  intellect ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  conflantly  ferviccable  in  anxiety  and 

reft. 
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reftlefsnefs,    depending  on  the  ftate  of 
ftomach ;  as  alfo  in  affections  of  the 
iyltem. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  Afclepiade* 
tifed  medicine  at  Rome  with  great  repi 
He  propagated  his  doctrines  with  a  good* 
of  fuccefs;  but  fuch  is,  and  ever  has 
the  fate  of  our  conjectural  art,  that  no 
has  yet  preferved  its  credit  undiminiihed 
any  length  of  time.  The  views  of 
cians,  with  regard  to  difeafes,  had  fail 
been  various  and  complex ;  even  fever* 
been  often  confidered,  by  the  fame 
as  depending  on  different  caufes. 
a  pupil  of  Afclepiades,  attempted  to 
the  perplexity  which  neceflarily  arifes 
this  instability  of  arbitrary  conjedurej 
endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  diforder^ 
which  the  human  body  is  liable,  to  two 
ncral  clafles.;  viz.  to  thofe  which  arifc 
an  increafed  degree  of  ftrifture,  or  its  opi 
affedion,  preternatural  laxity;  to  which 
afterwards  fubjoined  fome  complaints, 
appeared  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  botfll 
The  idea  of  Amplifying  difeafes  did  not  p* 
bably  arife  in  the  mind  of  Themifon,  till  fc 
latter  period  of  his  life ;  on  which  accowti 
perhaps,  the  dodlrines  were  left  in  (bat 
meafure  unfinished ;  and  it  is  to  ThefTalm 

wbi 
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who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  completing  the  methodic  fyftem, 
and  for  enlarging  the  bounds  of  its  fame. 
$oranus  like  wife  added  to  its  credit.  It  is  a 
misfortune,  which  we  muft  regret,  that  ex- 
cept Ccelius  Aurelianus,  there  is  not  one  of 
^he  many  authours  who  were  attached  to  the 
Aglets  of  this  fed,  whofe  works  have  efcaped 
'die  Wreck  of  accident  or  time.  This  only 
remaining  authour  appears  to  have  copied, 
If  his  own  confeflion,  almoft  literally  from 
Socanus. 

r  It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  enter 
tfeeply  into  the  tenets  of  the  fed,  with  regard 
to  difcafes  in  general ;  but  leads  to  views  of 
lame  importance  in  the  theory  and  treatment 
of  many  diforders.     It  proceeds  on  the  fup- 
pofitton  of  circulation   in  all  parts  of  the 
body  1  and  with  a  little  latitude  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  comprehend  the  affections  of  the 
animated  folid  or  contractile  fibre.     Fever  is 
ooofidered  by  the  writers  of  this  fyftem,  as  a 
dtfeafe  of  the  clafs  of  ftri&ure ;  and  if  we  had 
authority  to  add  fpafmodic,  we  might  believe 
the  methodics  had  difcovered  a  very  impor- 
tant phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of  febrile  dif- 
cafes. ,  But  this  fome  may  think  is  granting 
them  too  much.     If  we  take  the  trouble  to 
trace  their  dodrjne,  refpedting  the  caufe  of 

fever, 
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fever,  to  its  fource,  we  (hall  find  that  the 
hints  of  it  are  furnifhcd  exprefsly  by  Afcle- 
piades,  who  perhaps  borrowed  his  ideas  on 
the  fubjedt  from  Erafiftratus,  or  even  from 
Hippocrates.     But  as  ftridture,  affigned  by 
the  writers  of  the  methodic  fed;  as  the  caufc 
of  fever,  is  not  perhaps  radically  different  from' 
the  obftru&ion  of  preceding   authours;  fo 
we  do  not  find  much  material  difference  in 
their  manner  of  condudling  the  cure.     The 
followers  of  Hippocrates,    Erafiftratus  and 
Themifon  proceeded  equally  on  the  idea  of  re- 
ftoring  permeability  in  the  minuter  canals  of 
the  fy ftem ;  a  purpofe  which  they  conceived 
would  be  beft  affeded  by  certain  procefTes  of 
attenuation  and   relaxation.     Thus   Hippo- 
crates diluted  plentifully,  and  gave  nourish- 
ment only  fparingly,  during  the  firft  days  of 
a  fever.   Erafiftratus  enjoined  a  general  abfti- 
nence,  Afclepiades  prefcribed  a  term  for  the 
duration  of  the  abftinence ;  while  Themifon 
limited  it  fo  rigidly  to  the  fpace  of  three  days, 
that  the  pradtice  was  diftinguifhed  by  die 
name  of  diatriton,  as  its  followers  were  known 
by  that  of  diatritarii.     This  idea  of  diatriton 
con  ft  it  u  ted  an  objedt  of  much  importance  in 
the  fyftem  of  the  methodic  phyficians.     It 
dire&ed  all  their  movements,  and  is  the  only 
view,  which  can  properly  be  called  their  own. 

*  The 
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The  mode  of  application  of  the  remedies  of 
preceding  authours  was  occafionally  modified 
by  this  fe& ;  but  except  that,  which  I  have 
juft  mentioned,  we  do  not  difcover  much 
dpt  is  fundamentally  new. 

(6)  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  placa 

tto  take  notice  of  the  pradtice  of  cold  bathing 

m  fevers,  which  was  introduced  at  Rome  in 

.  the  infancy  of  the  methodic  fed ;  and  which 
afterwards  acquired  great  celebrity  in  different 
puts  of  the  world.  The  Emperour  Auguf- 
tDi,  who  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  lif$  was 
afflided  with  ill  health,  was  at  laft  attacked 
with  a  complaint  of  fo  obftinate  a  kind,  that 
die  ufual  applications   did  not  afford   him 

.  any  relief.  Warm  bathing  and  all  that  train 
of  remedies  had  been  tried  in  vain.     The 

..  Emperour  was  fenfible  of  his  defperate  fitua- 

r.tfoli;  and  his  phyfician  Antonius  Mufa, 
baffled  in  all  his  attempts,  ventured,  though 
apparently  at  great  hazard,  to  prefcribe  the 
cold  bath.  The  health  of  Auguftus  was  un- 
expectedly reftored  by  it ;  and  the  phyfician 
was  highly  honoured,  and  amply  rewarded. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  do  not  know  the 
fpecific  nature  of  the  difeafe,  under  which 
die  Emperour  laboured ;  but  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude,  from  the  circumftances  which 
attended  the  cujjtt  that  it  was  a  fever  of  a 
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bilious  remitting  kind  ;  perhaps  complicated 
with  catarrhal  affedtion,  and  wafting  of  the 
body.     But  though  the  fuccefs  of  cold  bath- 
ing, in  the  inftance  I  have  mentioned,  was 
much  greater  than  expectation ;  yet  the  re- 
medy did  not  long  retain  its  credit.     It  was 
foon  afterwards  employed  in  the  cafe  of  Mar- 
ccllus,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  and  preemp- 
tive heir  to  the  empire ;  but  the  event  prov- 
ing unfortunate,  it  fell  fuddenly  into  diirepute, 
— -probably   without   fufficient   caufe.     (7) 
We  find  however  that  Celfus,   in  lefs  than 
half  a  century,  afterwards  ventured  to  recom- 
mend it  in  a  certain  fpecies  of  the  flow  or 
he&ic  fever ;  though  (8)  Charmes,  a  phy- 
fician  of  Marfeilles,  appears  adtually  to  be 
the  firft  who  rendered  the  ufe  of  the  remedy 
general.     (9)  Galen  employed  it  frequently 
with  great  freedom  and  boldnefs.     (10)  The 
Arabians,  particularly  in  peftilential  difeafes, 
went  ftill  farther  than  the  Greeks  or  Romans; 
and  we  prefume,  from  the  fad  recorded  by 
Bufbequius,  that  it  was  fometimes  prefcribed 
at  Conftantinople,  even  fo  late  as  the  fix- 
teenth  century,     1  do  not  know  that  it  has 
been  often  tried  in  Europe,  fince  the  revival 
of  the  medical  fciences  in  the  Weft.     I  men- 
tioned in  a  former  part  of  this  treatife,  that  I 
had  employed  it  frequently  in  the  fevers  of 

Jamaica  i 
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.  /aitoaiqa ;  I  now  add,  that  I  have  ventured 
upon  it  in  the  fevers  of  this  country  with  fo 
great  fuccefs,  that  I  fhould  expedt  the  moil 
beneficial  effedts  might  refult  from  a  proper 
management  of  it.  ( 1 1 ) 

We  are  indebted  to  Celfus,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  for  preferving  many  of 
the  opinions  and  pra&ices  of  preceding  phy- 
ficians,  which  otherwife  would  probably  have 
been  loft.  This  authour,  not  lefs  remark- 
able  for  candour  than  for  the  elegance  and 
perspicuity  of  his  manner  of  writing,  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  blindly  devoted  to  the 
tenets  of  any  particular  fedfc.  He  has  favoured 
at  with  valuable  extracts  from  the  works  of 
the  mofl  celebrated  Dogmatics ;  he  has  like- 
jrife  taken  notice  of  the  mofl  remarkable 
Opinions  and  practices  of  the  Empirics,  with- 
out omitting  to  mention  the  innovations  of  Af- 
plepiades  and  Themifon.  With  regard  to 
his  particular  merit  as  a  phyfician,  we  may 
obferve  that  he  every  where  difcovers  an  ex- 
cellent judgement,  and  that  his  pra&ice  is 
generally  decided  without  being  rafh.  (12) 

So  great  have  been  the  ravages  of  time  or 
accident  among  the  writings  of  the  early 
pbyficians,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  alto- 
gether to  avoid  error,  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  various  revolutions  in  medical  pradtice, 
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prior  to  the  time  of  Galen.     From  that 

downwards  we  are  enabled  to  give  a  mat 

certain   and  better  conne&ed  view    of  die 

fubjeft ;    there  being  few  of  the   principal 

writers  of  this  latter  period,  who  have  art 

been  preferred  entire.     When   Galen  cone 

ftrft  to  Rome,  which  was  in  the  time  of  Ac 

Emperour  Antoninus,  the  practice  of  mcfr 

cine  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  fblloirtfl 

of  the  methodic   fyftem.     The    pradice  rf 

diatriton,  or  abftinence  for  three  days,  ntf 

then  in  high  fa  (hi  on,  not  only  with  the  pro* 

fe fifed  pupils  of  Theflalus  ;  but  even  Wtthtte 

few  remaining  adherents  of  Erafiftratus.  G* 

len  every  where  declares  himfelf  its  invctenfe 

enemy ;  and  often  tranfgrefles  the  bounds  rf 

liberality  and  decency,  in  his  attempts  to  tana 

it  into  ridicule.     His  own  endeavours  are d* 

prefsly  exerted  to   revive  and  eftablifh  tk 

principles  of  Hippocrates ;  and  to  complete 

thofe  parts,  which  the  want  of  time  or  d* 

want  of  experience  of  his  mafter  had  left  ks» 

perfect.     He  poflefled  uncommon  fertility  flf 

genius,    a  great  flow  of  language,   and  I 

judgement  by  no  means  deficient ;  yet,  fits 

a  fophiftical  fpirit  of  philofophizing,  he  ft* 

quently  fo  entangled  his  opinions  with  thco* 

retical  diftindions,  that  his  views  are  ofici 

uncertain,  and  fometimes  embarrafling.  Tk» 

principle 
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principle  with  which  he  fets  out  is  directly 
to  oppofe  the  adual  exigence  of  fever ;  he 
next  recommends  to  remove,  at  leaft  to  avoid 
an  increafe  of  thofe  caufes  which  give  rile  to 
the  difeafe.     Thefe  ideas  are  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  and  are  fuch  as  no 
perfon   will  difpute:  but,  as  the  caufes  of 
fever  are  fuppofed,  both  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  to  be  many  and  various ;  fo  the  in- 
dications of  cure  often  require  to  be  executed 
in  different,  and  fometimes  in  diredly  oppo- 
fite  manners.     This  neceflarily  gives  rife  to 
confulion $  and  entangles  the  pra&itioner  in 
the  mazes  of  doubt  and  conjecture ;  to  ob- 
viate which,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  learned 
commentator  of  Hippocrates  has  thought  fit 
to  devide  fevers  into  three  general  kinds,  viz. 
ephemeral,  continued,  and  heftic  or  habitual; 
the  caufes  of  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  fo  little 
analogous  to  one  another,  as  to  demand  par- 
ticular management  in  the  method  of  cure, — 
But  that  the  doctrines  of  this  authour  may 
be  better  illuftratcd,    I  (hall   tranfcribe  in 
notes  an  example  of  each  of  thefe  feveral 
fpecies  of  fever,  where  the  mode  of  treatment 
is  minutely  detailed.  (13) 

We  look  in  vain  for  new  views,  or  mate- 
rial improvements  in  the  management  of 
fevers,  in  the  writings  of  thofe  Greek  phy- 
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ficians  who  followed  Galen.    Oribafius  pro- 
fefledly  is  no   more  than  a  collector  of  the 
opinions  and   practices  of  other  men;  and 
(14)  Aetius,  on  the  prefent  fubjed,  does  not 
afpire  to  much   higher  fame.     There  arc, 
indeed,  few  of  his  obfervations  which  anj 
not  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  Galen,  or 
fome  preceding  writer ;   yet  he  feems  gene- 
rally to  have  comprehended  what  he  wrote. 
He  digefted  the  knowledge  which  he  found 
in  books  with  care  and  judgement ;  and  gives 
an  arrangement  fo  clear  and  perfpicuous,  dutt 
the  perfon  may  derive  information  from  Ae- 
tius, who  would  be  overwhelmed  and  loft  m 
the  prolixity  of  Galen's  difcuflions. 

From  thofe  writers,  however,  who  trod  im- 
plicitly in  the  footfteps  of  Galen,  we  muft  be 
allowed  to  feparate  Alexander  of  Tralle,  aphy- 
fician  who  lived  in  the  fixth  century.  (15)  Thk 
authour  wrote  his  book  on  fevers  at  a  vaj 
advanced  age ;  and  though  the  treatife  per- 
haps does  not  contain  many  ideas  which 
may  not,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  yet  die 
obfervations  have  the  appearance  every  when 
of  having  originally  arifen  from  adtual  expe- 
rience. The  language,  which  is  contife, 
clear  and  perfpicuous,  is  wholly  his  own. 
The  ambiguous  circumftances  of  difeafes  arc 

more 
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more  accurately  difcriminatcd  than  in  any 
preceding  work  which  has  defcended  to  the 
prcfent  times ;  and  though  the  manner  of 
;  accounting  for  things  may  be  fometimes  er- 
roneous ;  yet  it  has  had  little  influence  on 
the  practical  indications,  which  are  almoft 
Hnexceptionably  judicious.  As  Alexander  of 
Tralle  wrote  at  a  time  of  life  when  fame 
moil  have  been  indifferent  to  him,  and  to  a 
friend,  whom  he  was  more  folicitous  to  in- 
ftrudt  than  to  amufe  with  the  fplendour  and 
▼ariety  of  his  learning,  we  have  an  additional 
caufe  to  give  our  confidence  to  his  obferva- 
ikms.  His  manner  is  candid  and  ingenuous ; 
and  the  treatife  before  us  may  be  confidered 
by  the  practical  phyfician,  as  the  moft  va-r 
loable  of  the  remains  q{  the  ancients.  Ju- 
dicious cautions  are  every  where  interfperfed, 
*nd  con fi durable  changes  in  the  management 
of  remedies  are  fometimes  attempted;  but 
the  practice  of  giving  opiates  in  a  certain 
date  of  fever  is  the  only  practice  of  this  au- 
thour,  which  has  any  title  to  be  called  in- 
novation. 

?  Paulus  is  the  next  pbyfician  of  note,  who 
lived  after  the  days  of  Galen.  He  was  born 
in  the  ifland  of  Aegina,  and  travelled  over 
many  countries.  It  is  probable  that  he  waa 
Sufficiently  acquainted  with  every  difcovery, 
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which  had  been  made  by  his  prddecefibrs; 
yet  Galen,  on  the  fubjeft  of  fever,  is  the  au- 
thour  whofe  works  he  has  principally  followed. 
His  book  on  fevers,  indeed,  contains  all  die 
material  doctrines  and  observations  of  dill 
voluminous  writer ;  and  thofe  who  dread  the 
labour  of  encountering  the  prolix  and  fc* 
phiftical  difquifitions  of  the  commentator  of 
Hippocrates,  may  find  a  very  diftinft  analy- 
fis  of  his  opinions  and  practices  in  the  trcatifc 
of  Paulus  Aegineta.  (16) 

Having  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  paget 
to  give  a  fhort  view  of  the  methods  which 
were  ufually  purfued  by  the  mod:  eminent  rf 
the  Greek  phyficians,  in  the  cure  of  feven, 
it  will  be  neceflary  in  the  next  place  to  ttkt 
fome  notice  of  the  improvements  of  their  im- 
mediate fucceflbrs,  the  Arabians.     This  talk 
will  be  foon  performed ;  the  Arabians  hin 
not  in  reality  opened  any  views  in  the  curatifC 
indications  of  febrile  difeafes,  which  were  un- 
known to  their  predeceflbrs ;  or  which  requite 
that  we  fhould  fpend  long  time  in  endeavour* 
ing  to  explain  them.     The  medical  feknee 
evidently  drew  its  origin  from  the  Eaft*  yet 
it  was  alfo  foon  reconveyed  to  the  countries 
from  whence  it  fprung,  with  improvement! 
and  additions  from  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
Wc  learn  from  Herodotus,  that  Democcdes, 

ana- 
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of  Crotone,  who  had  ftudied  medi- 
e  in  the  ifland  of  Aegina,  far  excelled  all 
:  phylicians  of  the  Perfian  court,  even  fo 
ly  as  the  time  of  the  fir  ft  Darius ;  though 
:  court  of  this  Prince  probably  could  boaft 
ril  the  (kill,  both  of  Aflyria  and  of  Egypt. 
:fias  fometime  after  was  held  in  great  edi- 
tion by  Artaxerxes ;  and  the  invitation, 
ich  was  held  out  to  Hippocrates  by  the 
rfian  monarch,  indicates  very  clearly,  that 
t  Greeks,  even  then,  were  more  famed  for 
dical  fkill  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaf- 
D  countries.  The  iflands  and  fhores  of  the 
sditerranean  feem  through  the  whole  hiftory 
medicine,  to  have  produced  the  greateft 
tuber  of  phyficians.  Crotone  and  Cyrene 
re  famous  for  feveral  ages :  and  Alexandria, 
1  later  period,  rofe  into  great  celebrity. 
dents  flocked  to  it  from  every  part  of  the 
rid ;  it  was  even  neceffary  that  every  one, 
o  afpired  to  wealth  or  reputation  in  phyfic, 
uld  fpend  fome  time  in  this  celebrated  fe- 
aary.  It  was  owing  perhaps,  in  fome  de- 
e,  to  the  vicinity  of  this  illuftrious  fchool, 
it  the  province  of  Syria  enjoyed,  at  one 
le,  a  confiderable  fhare  of  learning  and 
rned  men.  The  works  of  the  moll  emi- 
\t  of  the  Greek  phyficians  were  tranflated 
0  the  dialed  of  the  Syrian  country,  in  the 

feventh 
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feventh  and  eighth  centuries ;  by  which  meant 
they  were  probably,  in  fome  meafure,  pro- 
pagated in  the  Eaft :  though  we  alfo  are  in* 
formed  by  Abulpharage,  an  Arabic  writer, 
who  had  preferved  many  curious  anecdotes  of 
private  hiftory,  that  the  dcxftrines  of  Hippo- 
crates were  planted  in  the  Chorafan,  at  a  ftfll 
earlier  age,  by  the  phyficians,  who  followed 
in  the  train  of  Aurelian's  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Sapores,  king  of  Perfia :  nor  is  it 
improbable,  that  thefe  dodlrines  were  ftill 
more  generally  diffufed  through  the  Perfian 
dominions,  by  the  alliances  of  friendfhip,  as 
well  as  by  the  long  wars,  which  were  after- 
wards carried  on  between  the  Greek  empire 
and  the  celebrated  Khorrou  Pawiz.  But 
though  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Irak  were 
an  enlightened  nation,  at  an  early  period;  their 
neighbours,  the  Arabians,  who  afterwards 
attained  lb  great  a  name  in  fcience  no  lefs  than 
in  war,  remained  long  in  a  ftate  of  illiterate 
ignorance.  Before  the  eftablifhment  of  if- 
lam  ifm,  there  fcarcely  was  a  native  Arab, 
who  could  either  write  or  read.  The  little 
genius  they  poflefled  was  chiefly  exerted  in 
compofing  verfes,  or  in  colouring  a  rhetorical 
harangue.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  have 
acquired  fome  practical  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  it  is  like- 
wife 
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gprife  reafonablc  to  fuppofe,  that  they  had  the 
fkill  in  medicine,  as  is  common  to  fa- 
e  nations ;    but  there  is  no  reafon  to  be- 
e,  that  they,  as  yet,  had  made  progrefs  in 
medical  art,    confidered   in  a  fcientific 
w«     Hareth,  a  native  ofTayef,  who  lived 
die  time  of  the  prophet,  and  who  feems 
have  been  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  that 
igular  nun,  is  the  fir  ft  of  the  Arabs,  whofe 
e  is  recorded  among  the  phyficians  of  the 
This  perfon,  who  acquired  fome  know- 
of  medicine  at   Nifabour,    and  other 
in  the  Cherafan,    returned  home  after 
time,  with  great  wealth,  and  no  fmall 
^Jhare  of  fame.     He  pra&ifed  among  his  coun- 
trymen with  much  reputation ;  but  how  far 
Jie  fpread  the  light  of  fcience  among  them  is 
jUfcertain.     The  Saracens  advanced  rapidly 
,Jft  conquefts  and  the   eftablifhment  of  their 
Jftith  ;  but  we  do  not  hear  any  thing  of  their 
jjirogrefs  in  the  healing  art,  till  the  ninth  cen~ 
iCUry.     Syrians  and  Perfians,  generally  of  the 
jjcwifh  or  Chriilian  religion,    laboured  fome- 
jfimes  for  the  warlike  Arabs  in  the  fervile  oc- 
cupation of  curing  difeafes ;  at  leaft  we  do  not 
tknow  that  any  of  the  Saracens  attained  much 
eminence  in  medical  fcience,  till  the  tranfia- 
fioos  of  Honain  and  his  pupils  laid  open  to 
them  the  treafures  of  the  Greeks.    We  are 

ill 
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ill  qualified  at  this  period  to  judge  of 
merit  of  thefe  tranflations.  But  if  we 
be  allowed  to  form  conclufions,  from  the 
which  has  been  made  of  them,  we  (hall 
perhaps,  be  difpofed  to  entertain  a  very 
opinion  of  their  accuracy.  In  many  i 
the  later  Arabian  phyficians  have  ex 
the  ideas  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
loofely ;  and  in  fome  few  ca(es9  perbf% 
have  not  very  clearly  comprehended  thfr 
meaning.  But,  as  the  later  Saracens  iMk 
feldom  fkilled  in  any  language  except  tUr 
own ;  the  original  tranflators  are  proMif 
alone  blameable  for  the  whole  of  thefe  mi 
flakes. 

The  medical  authours,  who  wrote  in  (ft* 
Arabic  language  between  the  ninth  and  fi£ 
teenth  centuries,  and,  who  ftill  lie  concetki 
in  the  lefs  acceffible  drefs  of  their  nati* 
country,  are  almoft  innumerable  :  neither  in 
thofe,  who  have  been  introduced  into  Al 
common  acquaintance  of  Europeans  few  k 
number,  or  fmall  in  volume.  If  I  poffeSd 
a  complete  feries,  even  of  thofe  who  « 
commonly  known  in  Europe,  the  examiaft- 
tion  I  have  entered  upon  might  be  drtWl 
out  to  a  confiderable  length;  but  as  I  hM 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  that  foon,  I  (hall  con- 
tent myfelf  with  giving  fome  idea  of  tk 

Arabian 
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Arabian  fyftem  of  pra&ice  in  fevers,  from 
flic  works  of  Avicenna,  the  moft  eminent 
f.  and  beft  known  of  the  Oriental  phyficians. 
An  examination,  indeed,  of  one  of  the  writers 
tf  this  nation  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  render 
m  inquiry  into  the  others  unneceflary .  Thofe, 
it  leaifc  whom  I  have  feen,  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  one  another ;  or  perhaps  eflen- 
tMly  from  the  Greeks  who, went  before  them. 
T%e  canon  medicine,  the  principal  work  of 
Avicenna,  exhibits  a  fyftematic  view  of  the 
whole  art  of  medicine,  theoretical  as  well  as 
p»£HcaI.    I  have  read  over  with  care  all  that 
jdates  to  fevers ;  and  though  there  is  little, 
perhaps,  which  may  not  ultimately  be  traced 
to  Galen  or  Hippocrates ;  yet  the  authour 
has  not  copied  fervilely  from  either  of  them. 
He  is  more  full  and  particular  than  the  one ; 
left   prolix  and  tedious  than  the  other.     I 
■mft  however  remark,  that  the  diftindtions 
and  divifions,  which  he  has  attempted  to  in- 
troduce into  the  hiftory  of  fevers,  are  not 
only  unneceflary,  but  actually  ferve  to  cm- 
karrafs  the  indications  of  cure.     His  general 
theories  are  thofe  of  Galen.     In  the  general 
condudt  of  the  cure,  he  treads  in  the  foot- 
fteps  of  the  fame  matter.     He  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  more  fearful  of  the  lancet ;  while 
he  is  not  perhaps  always  judicious,  or  oon- 
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fiftent  with  himfelf,  in  the  manner  of  employ* 
ing  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  admitted  cool 
air  rather  more  freely,  and  has  perhaps  car- 
ried cold  drink  even  to  a  bolder  length,  than 
had  been  done  by  the  Greeks.  Cool  air, 
cold  drink,  and  even  the  external  application 
of  cold,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moft 
effectual  remedies  in  the  fevers  of  hot  cli- 
mates ;  and  this  authour  has  conduced  the 
management  of  them,  in  a  luxurious,  ele- 
gant and  efficacious  manner,  (17)  But  though 
the  works  of  Avicenna  furnifh  a  general  view 
of  the  practice  of  the  Arabian  fchool  of  phyfict 
it  is  ftill  in  fome  degree  a  defective  one.  (18) 
As  he  has  not  furnifhed  us  with  a  detail  of 
the  cafe  of  an  individual,  we  are  not  able  to 
judge  precifely  of  his  powers  of  difcerning 
the  difeafe,  or  of  his  decifion  in  the  manner 
of  treating  it. 

The  medical  fcience,  which  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Alexandria  was  little  cultivated  by 
the  flothful  Greeks,  or  barbarous  nations  of 
the  Weft,  fprung  up  with  new  vigour  in  the 
province  of  Syria,  in  Irak  and  Arabia ;  and 
followed  every  where  in  the  train  of  the  Sa- 
racen conquerours.  Extending  with  their 
arms  over  the  northern  coafts  of  Africa,  it 
loon  found  its  way  into  Spain  ;  and,  even  fo 
early  as  the  eleventh  century,  was  conveyed 

to 
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to  Salcrnum  in  Italy,  by  Conftantinus  Afri- 
canus,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who  had  lived 
bog  in  Afia,  and  who  was  well  acquainted 
irith  the  language  and  medical  knowledge  of 
the  Orientals.     The  Arabians  were  the  firft 
jrho  opened  the  fources  of  chemiftryj  they 
ilfb  made  great  improvements  in  the  art  of 
forgery,   and  even  defcribed  fome  complaints 
vhich  in  earlier  ages  were  not  taken  notice 
of;    but  they  departed  but  little  from  the 
fyftem  of  the  Greeks  in  the  management  of 
febrile  difeafes.    After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  the  genius  of  learning  made  no  ex- 
ertion in  Europe  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time.     The  native  Europeans  flothfully  ac- 
|aiefced  in  the  imperfedt  knowledge  of  Ara- 
bian writers,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
inelegant,  and  perhaps  often  unfaithful  trans- 
lations of  the  Jews,  who,  for  a  confiderable 
time,  were  no  contemptible  profeflbrs  of  the 
medical  art.     But,  though  fome  part  of  the 
knowledge  of  the   Arabian    phyficians  was 
communicated,  in  this  manner  to    the  na- 
tions of  the  Weft,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries ;  yet  a  part  of  the  fixteenth  pafled 
over,  before  it  was  poflible  to  trace  any  marks 
of  improvement.  Commentaries,  were  written 
without  number ;  but,  for  many  years,  there 
fcarcely  was  an  individual  in  all  the  feminaries 
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of  Europe,  -who  dared  to  think  for  himfelf. 
It  has  been  cuftomary  to  date  the  revival  of  the 
fciences  in  the  Weft  from  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  by  which  the  ftores  of  Greek  li- 
terature were  in  fome  degree  opened  to  the 
world.     The  language  of  Galen  began  then 
to  be  more  generally  under  flood,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Avicenna  fell  rapidly  into  negled; 
yet  the  advantage  which  accrued  to  medi- 
cine from  the  change,  does    not  appear  to 
have  been  great.     The  mind  was  exercifed  in 
a  wider  field  of  learning;   but  it  was  ftill  in 
chains  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients.     The 
opinions  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  were  co- 
pied, recopied  and  commented  upon  by  hun- 
dreds ;  but  there  were  very  few  who  ventured 
to  ufed  any  judgement  of  their  own.  Among 
the  moft  celebrated  of  the  followers  of  Galen 
wc  may  reckon  Fernelius,  Foreftus,   Loin- 
mius  and  Sennertus,  men  of  con  fide  rable  ta- 
lents, but  who  were  too  fcrupuloufly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  their  matter,  to  open  a 
new  road  in  the  practice  of  the  art.      This 
was  referved  for  Paracelfus,  who  early  in  the 
fix  teen th  century  ventured  to  attack  the  opi- 
nions of  his  predeceflbrs,  and  the  authority 
of  Galen.   Paracelfus  pofleffed  a  confummate 
(hare  of  afiurance,  together  with  knowledge 
of  remedies  which  were  not  generally  known 

at 
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that  time.     He  acquired  fome  acquain- 
cc  with  the  chemical  difcoveries  of  the 
ibians,  in  the  courfe  of  his  various  travels, 
applied  in  practice  what  he  had  learned,  on 
return  to  his  native  country.   .  He  defpifed 
authority  of  the  regular  phyficians,  cm- 
ped  remedies  with  great   boldnefs,    and 
sn  with  Angular  fuccefs.     This  fuccefs  was 
a  very  probably  exaggerated  by  report; 
there  appear  to  have  been  many,    who 
wed  his  fteps   implicitly ;    while  others 
rted  themfel ves  in  modifying  and  improving 
ideas.     Under  this  laft  view  we  may  rank 
)  Van  Helmont,  a  perfon,    who  effedted 
ay  material  innovation  in  the  manner  of 
ag  febrile  difeafes.  Van  Helmont  poflefled 
fiderable  learning ;  but  difcovcred,  at  the 
e  time  fuch  marks  of  warmth  and  enthu- 
n  of  genius,  as  diminifhed  his  credit  with 
temporary   and  fucceeding  practitioners. 
:  terms  which  he  employs,  are  fometimes 
rulous  ;  and  his  reafonings  are  frequently 
gurcd  with   fancy  and  whim ;   yet  his 
1  are  generally  important,  and  often  well 
ided.    The  archaeus  of  this  authour  does 
differ  materially  from  the  fentient  prin- 
t  (r*  nogum*)  of  Hippocrates ;  and  perhaps 
iprehends  the  whole  idea  of  the  vis  medi- 
ix  naturae  of  the  moderns.    Van  Helmont 

B  b  proceeds 
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proceeds  to  the  cure  of  fever  on  the  impor- 
tant principle  of  exciting,  or  calling  forth  the 
powers  of  life,  to  exterminate  an  offending 
caufe ;  fo  that  we  may  actually  confider  him 
as  the  firft,  after  Afclepiades,  who  attempted 
to  take  the  bufinefs  wholly  out  of  the  hands 
of  nature.     He  difregards  the  precedes  of 
coition  and  crifis ;  and  makes  a  decided  effort 
to  cut  the  difeafe  fhort  at  an  early  period. 
He  is  likewife  an  enemy  to  bleeding,  purging, 
vomiting,  and  the  various  evacuations  which 
had  been  employed  by  his  predeceffbrs,  at- 
tempting to   accomplish  his  purpofe  foldy 
by  the  means  of  fwcat,  and  infeni&ble  per-* 
fpiration.     The  fuccefs  of  his  practice  was 
fo  great,  that  he  deems  the  man  unworthy 
the  name  of  phyfician  who  fuffers  a  fever  to 
exceed  the  fourth  day ;  a  degree  of  fuccefs, 
which  all  the  powers  of  antimony  have  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  boaft  of. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  having  been 
proved  inconteftably  about  the  middle  of  the 
kit  century,  hopes  were  reafonably  enter* 
tained,  that  the  healing  art  would  be  bene* 
fited  by  the  difcovery.  It  does  not  howe?er 
appear  that  medical  men,  for  fome  time  at 
leaft,  either  argued  more  clearly,  or  pra&ifed 
more  fuccefsfully.  The  advocates  of  the 
galenical  and  chemical  fchools  had  gradually 
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tpproached  to  each  other ;  fo  that  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  thofe  contending  par- 
ties were  now  infenfibly  blended  together. 
Sometimes  the  one  mode  of  thinking  predo- 
minated, fometimes  the  other -,  but  chemical 
principles  every  where  gave  fcope  to  the 
imagination,  which  often  indulged  in  the 
jffldeft  extravagance  of  conjedture.  Among 
like  number  of  thofe  conjedurers,  who  ar- 
rived at  much  eminence  and  fame,  we  may 
tekon  Sylvius  de  le  Bae,  who  lived  in  the 
sad  of  the  laft  century,  and  introduced  a  con- 
fidence innovation  in  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing fevers.  His  theories  are  generally  known. 
rhey  appear  to  be  totally  deftitute  of  foun- 
htkxi;  yet  unfortunately  are  the  ground- 
pork  of  all  his  practical  indications.  His 
irincipal  view  confifts,  in  regulating  the  mix- 
met  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  He  like- 
irife  lays  fo  great  a  ftrefs  upon  the  nature  of 
he  occafional  caufe,  as  gives  rife  to  doubt 
tod  ambiguity.  Thus  he  fometimes  pre- 
bribes  acids,  tho'  oftener  aroma  tics,  vola  tiles, 
nd  opiates.  (20)  But  as  we  poflefs  fome 
m&B9  which  he  appears  to  have  healed,  in 
he  Leyden  hofpital,  with  all  his  (kill  and 
Mention,  we  are  enabled  with  more  certainty 
D  form  a  judgement  of  the  particular  merits 
f  his  practice.     It  has  not  any  claim  to  ex- 
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traordinary  fuccefs ;  yet  it  is  evidently  inno- 
cent of  the  great  harm  which  fome  lata 
authours  have  imputed  to  it.  In  fhort,  il 
we  except  opiates,  we  may  confider  the  refi 
of  his  remedies  as  very  feeble  and  ineflfeduai 

During  the  time  that  Sylvius  flourished  in 
Holland*  a  new  theory  of  fevers  was  offered 
to  the  public  in  England  by  Dr.  Willis,  the 
celebrated  authour,  to  whom  we  are  fo  mud 
indebted  for  bringing  into  view  the  importance 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  in  the  economy  of  thi 
human  frame.  It  does  not  however  appear 
that  this  writer's  theory  eijpr  extended  far,  o 
that  it  was  the  caufe  of  much  innovation  il 
pradtice(2i). 

The  method  of  treatment,  which  was  gc 
nerally  adopted  in  the  fevers  of  England,  a 
the  time  when  Sydenham  began  to  ftudy  me- 
dicine, confided  principally  in  bleeding,  ii 
vomiting  with  antimonials,  in  evacuating  th 
intcftinal  canal  by  means  of  glyfters  or  gcntl 
laxatives;  and,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  dif 
eafe,  in  attempting  to  raife  fweat  by  hotfc 
alexipharmics*  In  (22)  the  firft  conftitu 
tion  of  fcafons  defcribed  by  this  authour,  viz 
the  years  1661,-62,-63,-and  64,  we  do  no 
find  any  material  deviation  from  this  genera 
plan  of  cure;  which  was  the  plan  followa 
by  Willis,  and  other  contemporary  phyficians 
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n  (23)  the  next  conftitution,  viz.  the  years 
.667,  68  and  part  of  69,  Sydenham  forces 
imfelf  on  our  obfervation  by  an  attempt  to 
ffed  a  very  important  innovation.  The 
EVer  .which  prevailed  during  the  laft  men- 
ooed  years  was  generally  of  long  duration. 
t  was  ufually  accompanied  with  profufe 
veatings,  and  often  diftinguifhed  by  pete- 
had  eruptions.  Cordials,  and  hot  regimen 
rere  fometimcs  obferved  to  cut  fhort  its  courfe 
braptly;  yet  dangerous  fymptoms  were  ftill 
lore  frequently  the  confequence  of  this  fti- 
ndatiog.mode  of  treatment,  than  a  favour- 
blc  termination.  The  fagacious  Sydenham, 
iftru&ed  by  repeated  experience  of  the  bad 
8b£ts  of  this  common  method  of  cure, 
lopted  a  contrary  one;  which  he  purfued 
ith  boldnefs,  and  apparently  with  great  fuc- 
cfi.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  in 
US  place,  that  our  authour  is  not  to  be  con- 
dared  as  the  inventor  of  the  antiphlogiftic 
iBfhod  of  treating  fevers.  The  ancients, 
irticularly  the  Arabians,  carried  the  cooling 
Aem  ftill  farther  than  the  moderns.  About 
lit  time  however  it  had  fallen  into  general 
Bgled ;  and  Sydenham  undoubtedly  poflefles 
le  merit  of  reftoring  it ;  more  perhaps  from 
is  Own  obfervation,  than  from  a  knowledge 
f  what  had  been  done  by  his  prcdeceflbrs. 

B  b  3  Part 
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Part  (24)  of  the  year  1669,  the  years  16701 
1 67 1  and  1672,   form  another  conftitutka 
of  feafons,  according  to  this  authour's  ar- 
rangement of  difeafes.  The  epidemic  affmnri 
a  different  appearance  from  the  former.   It 
was  chiefly  diftingttifhed  by  fymptoms  of  d^ 
fenteric  affe&ion.     Our  authour,   howcfB* 
ftill  adhered  to  the  outlines  of  the  anttpMfr 
giftic  plan ;  and  treated  the  difeafe  fuccefsfclf 
with  bleeding,  and  the  repeated  ufc  of  kn»: 
tives.     The  method  of  treatment,  which 
adopted,  admits  of  a  remark.     In  the 
epidemic,  the  profufe  fweatings  were  checkoff 
in  the  prefent,  the  inteftinal  evacuation  wot 
encouraged;  in  one  cafe  he  appeared  to  {*► 
mote,  in  the  other  to  thwart  the  intentionicf 
nature ;  practices  fo  oppofite  that  we  csnoot 
eafily  reconcile  them.     (25)  The  next  cob- 
ftitution,  viz.    the  years   1673,  74  and  75 
difcovered  a  fever  with  a  new  train  of  fynf* 
toms,  and  in  Sydenham's  opinion  of  a  Mlf 
different  race.  It  was  principally  diftinguiAni 
by  pleuretic  and  rheumatic   affections,  .If 
coma  and  ftupor.     The  general   antipU^ 
giftic  p radii ce  was  ftill  perfifted  in  ;  and  Al 
whole  of  the  cure  was  trufted  to  difcretkfll 
bleeding,  bliftering  the  back  part  of  the  hoi 
and  neck,  with  the  repeated  employment  rf 
glyfters.     The  hotter  diaphoretics  Were  en- 

tiooflf 
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Jtk>ufly  avoided.     (26)  In  the  year  1684,  this 
{diligent  obferver  imagined  he  difcovered  the 

c  of  a  fever  of  a  perfectly  new  and 
known  kind;  a  fever  accompanied  with 
or  lefs  derangement  of  intellect,  and 
\y  other  fymptoms  of  nervous  attention ; 
fpecics  of  difeafe,  perhaps,  which  Nofo- 
have  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ty- 
But  though  this  fpecies  of  fever  was 
ippofed  by  our  authour,  to  be  extremely  dif» 
t  in  its  nature  from  any  that  he  had  yet 
we  do  not  however  perceive,  that  this 
(bggefted  to  him  any  material  difference 
die  mode  of  treatment, 
frr  From  the  fhort  view  which  has  been 
^  given  of  Sydenham's  pradtice  in  fevers,  it  is 
r  tftfy  to  perceive  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  me* 
jbtftodof  cure  which  he  adopted.  Antiphlo- 
procefles  were  carried  to  a  greater  length 
the  ancients,  than  the  modems  have 
dared  to  rifle.  But  there  is  little  reafon 
fcppofe,  that  Sydenham  owed  the  ideas  of 
alterations  which  he  introduced  to  infor* 
ion  from  preceding  writers.  His  pradtice 
every  where  authentic  marks  of  having 
fltfifen  from  his  own  obfervation.  The  moft 
MMmmon  termination  of  fevers,  is  by  fweating 
AT  increafed  perfpiration ;  a  fault  obferved  by 
Von  Helmont,  and  which  furnifbed  that  au- 
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thotir  with  the  idea  of  profecuting  the  cure  of 
the  dileale  wholly  on  this  plan.  The  pra&ice 
items  to  have  been  early  adopted  in  many 
p^rts  of  Europe ;  and  it  even  continued  in  gene- 
ral reputation  in  England,  at  the  time  that  Sy- 
denham began  his  medical  ftudies.  Sweating 
undoubtedly  is  often  beneficial,  and  may  be 
contidered,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  moft  cer- 
tain means  of  exterminating  the  caufe  of  fe- 
vers; yet  bad  etFe&s  often  refulted  from  it — 
then  probably  more  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  than  to  the  real 
hurtfulnefs  of  the  thing  itfelf,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  general  remedy.  Sydenham,  who 
does  not  appear  to  have  difcriminated  between 
the  aftual  etFetts  of  fw eating  and  the  effeds 
of  the  manner  of  exciting  it,  condemns  the 
practice  in  general  terms,  and  pafles  to  an 
oppolite  method  of  treatment  with  a  good 
deal  of  boldnefs.  It  has  ever  unfortunately 
been  the  fate  of  phyfic,  like  every  other  con- 
jectural art,  to  pafs  from  one  extreme  to  its  op- 
pofite  by  large  ftrides ;  and  thus,  even  the 
fagacious  Sydenham,  who  had  feen  the  bad 
effedts  of  treating  remedies  in  fevers  with 
much  of  the  inflammatory  diathefis,  was  in- 
duced to  employ  antiphlogiftic  procefles  in 
thole  fpecies  of  difeafe,  which  we  fhould  be 
diipofed  to  believe  do  not  well  admit  of  them. 

The 
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c  new,  or  nervous  fever,  in  the  opinion 
ht  practitioners  of  the  prefent  age,  could 
well  bear  the  plentiful  evacuations  pre- 
bed  by  this  authour ;    at'  leaft,  we  may 
:ly  affirm,  that  fuch  evacuations  are  not  by 
'  means  neceflary.     But  I  fhall  difmifs  this 
jed  with  obferving,  that  the  prattice  of 
lenham,  if  we  except  the  article  of  bleed - 
;,  can  only  be  confidered  as  feeble,   and 
often  infignificant.     His  remedies  fome- 
ies,  perhaps,  obviate  the  fatal,  tendency  of 
ajptoms;  but  are  not  capable  of  having  any 
:ided  effects  on  the   natural  courfe  of  the 
bafe.     I  may  likewife  add,  that  his  prac- 
e  is  diredtly  at  war  with  the  principle  of 
1  theory.     If  fever  is  confidered  an  effort  of 
ttve    to    exterminate    fomething  hurtful 
m   the  confutation,    bleeding  and  thofe 
icoations,  which  diruinifh  the  powers  of 
t£  are  not  the  proper  means  of  efFe&ing 
i|ipurpofe.     But  the  truth  is,  the  practice 
:  Sydenham  was  his  own ;  his  theory  was 
H  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  formed 
tfn  a  mixture  of  the  do&rines  of  Van  Hel- 
jnt,  Campanella  and  Dr.  Willis. 
It  may  not  be  fufpedted,  perhaps,  from  the 
narks  which  I  have  made  on  the  pra&ice  of 
denham  in  fevers,  that  I  do  not  confider 
in  as.  the  authour  of  fo  much  cflential  im- 
provement, 
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provement,  as  has  been  generally  imagined. 
I  muft  however  acknowledge,  that  he  deferves 
the  higheft  praife  for  the  accurate  and  well 
difcriminated  hiftory  of  acute  difeafcs,  which 
he  has  left  us.  The  defcriptions  are  com- 
plete, and  the  circumftances  fo  peculiarly 
chofen,  that  the  difeafe  itfelf  is  actually  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  reader.  Thcfe  are  the 
great,  and  as  yet  the  unrivalled  excellencies  of' 
Sydenham;  but  in  admitting  fuch  eflential 
differences  in  the  caufe  of  epidemics  as  he 
has  done,  he  neceflarily  leads  us  to  embar- 
raffment,  and  often  leaves  the  practitioner  in 
a  ftate  of  uncertainty.  The  difeafe  defcribcd 
by  Sydenham,  in  the  various  conftitutions  of 
feafons  between  the  years  1661  and  1685, 
{hews  external  marks  of  confiderable  diver* 
fity ;  yet  I  muft  confefs,  that  I  fee  but  little 
reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  thefe  appearances 
arife  from  caufes  which  are  totally  and  fun- 
damently  diftintt.  The  fever  of  Sydenham* 
in  all  its  forrnfc,  is  in  fadt  the  common  ende- 
mic of  England.  Circumftances  however 
often  arofe  then,  and  ftill  arife,  which  modify 
the  general  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
difeafe  appears  at  one  time  with  fymptoms  of 
inflammatory  diathefis,  at  another  with  fymp- 
toms of  nervous  afFedion,  and  at  another, 
with  a  general  difpofition  to  affe&ians  qf  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  organs.  Thefe  modifying  caufes* 
tirhich  are  more  general  or  particular,  more 
obvious  or  obfeure,  often  continue  for  a  cer- 
tain train  of  feafons,  and  influence  very  ma- 
terially the  character  of  the  reigning  epidemic. 
The  general  caufe  of  the  fever  is  in  reality 
oee  and  the  fame,  yet  I  muft  alfo  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  modifications  are  evidently 
many  and  various,  and  often  very  remotely 
different  from  each  other. 

Chemical  principles  for  fome  time  paft, 
had  the  principal  {hare  in  enabling  medical 
writers  to  account  for  the  phenomena  in 
fevers  i  but  about  the  end  of  laft  century, 
the  mechanical  philofophy  was  again  revived, 
l&d  being  incorporated  with  the  doftrines  of 
die  chemifts,  the  laws,  and  various  derange- 
meats  of  the  human  frame,  were  then  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  hydraulics,  or  che- 
mical mixture.  The  authours  who  adopted 
this  mode  of  reafoning  were  numerous,  and 
feme  of  them  were  of  great  eminence ;  but 
at  prefent  I  (hall  only  take  notice  of  one  of 
(he  greateft  of  them,  the  celebrated  Boer- 
fcaave,  who  formed  a  fyftem,  which  was 
confidered  as  the  moft  perfedt  that  had  hi- 
tiierto  been  offered  to  the  public.  The  doc- 
trines of  this  authour  acquired  uncommon 
fame.     They  foon  extended  over  all  Europe, 

and, 
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and,  indeed,  ftill  prevail  in  the  greateft  part 
of  it.  But  though  Boerhaave  has  prefented 
us  with  a  methodical  explanation  of  the  phe-> 
nomena  in  fevers ;  and  has  detailed  the  m*>' 
thod  of  cure  with  clearnefs  and  prerifioft/ 
yet  we  do  not  find,  that  he  has  furnifW 
much  that  is  new  and  original  in  praftk* 
(27)  He  is  every  where  cautious,  and  inmof 
inftances  judicious ;  though  he  has  coo^ 
mitted  a  principal  error  in  forming  indict* 
lions  of  cure,  from  a  fuppofition  of  kator 
and  vifcidity 5  a  caufe  the  very  exiftencc  rf 
which  we  have  every  reafon  to  doubt. 

During  the  time  that  Boerhaave  flourkW 
in  Holland,  indeed  before  this  authour  bli 
arrived  at  much  reputation,  ProfefTor  Staht 
at  Halle  in  Saxony,  propofed  fome  new  oj£ 
nions,  which  acquired  confiderable  fame,  tsd 
which  have  been  confidered,  in  fome  manner, 
bs  forming  a  peculiar  fyftem.  The  leadflg 
principle  of  this  authour,  as  is  confeflcd  by  at 
admits  only  of  a  feeble  and  inactive  predict. 
I  might  even  add,  that  it  frequently  leads  tor 
pernicious  one.  Thofe  tumults,  or  fufieringfc 
which  pafs  by  the  name  of  the  efforts  of  »- 
ture,  are  extremely  deceitful ;  and  have  ok 
vioufly,  in  many  inftances,  a  deftrudtive  ten- 
dency. I  mentioned  before  that  they  10 
trufted  with  danger ;   yet  Stahl,  proceeding 
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n  this  principle,  boafts  extraordinary  fuccefs 
1  the  cure  of  the  petechial  fever,  which  pre- 
ailed  in  moft  parts  of  Saxony  towards  the 
nd  of  laft  century  (28). 

In  a  review  of  thofe  authours,  who  have 
taritten  on  febrile  difeafes,  it  would  be  unjufl 
o  omit  mentioning  Hoffman,  contemporary 
nth  Stahl,  and  profeifor  in  the  fame  univer- 
tty.     The  a&ual  alterations  which  this  au- 
hoar  has  introduced  into  the  cure  of  fevers, 
ire  not  perhaps  very  great  in  themfelves ;  yet 
lir  important  difcoveries,  in  regard  to  its 
heory,    entitle  him   to  great  confideration. 
The  moft  of  the  remedies,  which  he  em- 
ployed, are  found  in  the  writings  of  his  pre- 
kceflbrs,  or  contemporaries ;  yet  they  were 
not,  perhaps,  always  prefcribed  by  them  with 
the  lame  intentions.    The  theory  of  Hoffman 
opens  a  road  for  the  trial  of  antifpafmodics, 
merely  on  the  footing  of  antifpafmodics  ;  a 
dhfs  of  remedies  of  much  importance  in  the 
Cure  of  febrile  diforders.     In  pradice,  Hoff- 
ODin  is  more  decided  than  Stahl ;  and  his  views, 
perhaps,    are  more  extenlive  than  thofe  of 
Boerhaave.     ( 29)  He  is  like  wife  uncommonly 
candid $    and  has  furnifhed  us  with  a  great 
variety  of  hiftories,  which  ferve  in  many  cafes 
to  illultrate  the  nature  of  the  difcafe* 

-       .  «  ..     *  The 
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The  antiphlogiftic  method  of  treating  fe- 
vers, the  ground- work  of  which  was  laid  by 
Sydenham,  and  improved  by  Boerhaave,  pre- 
vailed in  moil  parts  of  Europe,  without  ma- 
terial alteration,  till  near  the  prefent  times. 
Bliftering  with  cantharides,  which  had  beat 
employed  with  caution,  and  which  was  even 
fufpefted  of  deleterious  effe&s  by  many,  was 
introduced  into  practice  in  the  end  of.  the 
iixteenth  century,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  began  to  be,  as  employed,  a 
common  remedy  in  many  fpecics  of  fever : 
its  good  effe&s  were  often  obvious,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  mode  of  reafoning, 
were  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  quality  which 
cantharides  were  believed  to  poflefs,  of  attorn* 
eting  the  blood.  This  mode  of  operation  is 
no  longer  admitted ;.  but  the  remedy  ftill  re- 
tains its  credit.  Few  people  pretend  that 
blifters  are  poflefled  of  fpecific  powerfc  in 
/hortening  the  courfe  of  fevers ;  yet  eveiy  one 
allows,  that  they  obviate  many  fymptoms  of 
dangerous  tendency,  and  that  they  often  dif- 
pofe  the  difeafe  to  aflume  its  proper  form. 
In  fevers,  accompanied  with  local  affection, 
xheir  beneficial  efFedls  are  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and,  even  in  many  cafes  of  general 
irritability,  they  often  produce  very  fortunate 
changes.     But  I  muft  obferve,  with  regard 

to 
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is,  that  much  depends  on  management, 
he  mode  of  application.     In  local  affec- 
,  the  local  application  is  moft  efFe&ual ; 
fes  accompanied  with  much  general  irri- 
ity,  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck 
it,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred  to  others, 
re  thus  frequently  feen  in  fevers,  where 
»  was  much    general   irritability,    that 
sra  applied  to  the  extremities  evidently 
avatcd  the  difeafe ;  while  I  have  alio  ob- 
fd,  that  they  as  certainly  diminished  the 
LAefi  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  and  dif- 
d  the  patient  to  reft,  where  they  were  ap- 
1  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  and  neck. 
in  is  another  remedy   that  I  fhall  take 
ce  of  before  leaving  this  fubjed,  which 
bfles  (till  higher  reputation  than  blifters. 
imonial   preparations    have     been    em- 
>ed  occafionally  in  fevers  for  many  years 
;  but  they  did  not  gain  eftablifhed  credit 
bis  country,  till  within  thefe  thirty  years. 
5  difcovery  of  the  famous  powder  of  Dr. 
its  appears  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  a 
fiderable   innovation,    in  the  manner  of 
ting  febrile  difeafes.      The   practice  of 
srhaave  did  not  go  farther  than  to  obviate 
iptoms  of  fatal  tendency ;    it  left  the  dif- 
i  to  purfue  its  own  courfe.     Dr.  James 
uned  a  bolder  ground,  and  promifed  to  cut 

fhort 
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fhort  the  fever  abruptly  by  means  of  his  pow- 
der. There  are  many  who  flill  tread  in  his 
footfteps ;  I  acknowledge,  as  I  have  hinted 
before,  that  their  attempts  may  be  often  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  early  ftages  of  the  illnefs,  or 
often  ufeful  towards  a  critical  period.  I  can- 
not however  believe,  that  this  powder,  or 
any  preparation  of  antimony  with  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted,  poffefles  the  power  of 
abruptly  terminating  a  fever  wherever  it  is 
employed ;  at  lead,  to  effect  this  requires  a 
management  of  which  1  confefs  myfelf  igno- 
rant. The  effedts  which  Dr.  James  promifed 
from  his  powder,  others  have  attempted  to 
obtain  from  emetic  tartar ;  but  I  have  reafon 
to  think  with  inferior  fuccefs. 

The  wonderful  power,  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  obferved  to  poiTefs,  in  fufpending  the 
courfe  of  intermittents,  has  led  the  practi- 
tioners of  the  prefent  times  to  employ  it,  with 
the  fame  views,  in  fevers  of  various  denomi- 
nations. But  after  what  I  have  faid  of  the 
uncertainty  of  its  effefls  in  checking  the  courfe 
of  the  remitting  fever  of  Jamaica,  it  will  be 
needlefs  to  repeat  here,  that  I  do  not  expedt 
to  find  it  of  much  efficacy,  in  fhortning  fevers 
of  a  more  continued  kind,  I  muft  however 
confefs,  that,  even  in  many  of  thefe,  it  is  a 
remedy  of  great  value.     It  fupports,   in  a 

very 
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▼cry  eminent  degree,  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
the  powers  of  life. 

Opium  has  been  prefcribed  occafionally  in 
fevers  for  a  long  time  pad;  but  it  is  only  of 
late  years,  that  it  has  been  recommended,  as 
t  general  remedy  in  fome  particular  fpecies  of 
this  difeafe.  The  practitioners  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  prefcribe  opium  with  more  freedom, 
than  is  generally  done  in  England.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  to  mitigate  fymptoms ;  and, 
in  fome  fituations  which  were  very  alarm- 
ing* I  have  given  it  in  very  large  quantity, 
with  unexpected  good  efFedts.  In  the  flow 
fevers  of  this  country  1  have  frequently  had 
Itcourfe  to  it;  and,  combined  with  antimo- 
nials  and  camphire,  have  found  it  to  be  a  re- 
medy of  great  value.  Opium  in  general  was 
more  cordial  than  wine.  In  cafes  of  defpon- 
4eoce  and  diftrefs  it  gave  a  confidence  to  the 
mind,  and  imparted  a  pleafureablenefs  to  the 
fcnfations  above  all  other  remedies.  In  fhort, 
it  appeared  often,  not  only  to  be  inftrumen- 
Ijd  in  conducting  the  difeafe  to  a  favourable 
termination,  but  it  enabled  the  patient  to  pafs 
through  it  with  comfort  tohimfelf. 

1  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  mod  eminent  of  thole  authours,  who  have 
written  on  the  cure  of  fevers;  giving  at  the 
feme  time  fuch  extracts  from  their  works,  that 

C  c  the 
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the  reader,  who  has  not  the  opportunity  of 
confulting  the  originals,  may  be  enabled  to 
form  fome  idea  of  the  fucccflive  changes,  the 
improvements,  and  oftener  perhaps  the  cor- 
ruptions, which  have  arifen  in  the  method  of 
treating  febrile  difeafes,  from  the  earlieft  re- 
cords of  the  art  to  the  prefent  times.  Hie 
apparent  changes  are  more  numerous  than  die 
real  ones ;  while  the  mod  oppofite  modes  of 
treatment  do  not  often  appear  to  have  much 
perceptible  effect  on  the  event.  The  cure  of 
fever  has  been  hitherto  purfued  on  two  gene- 
ral and  oppofite  views,  viz.  on  the  idea  of 
exciting  the  powers  of  life,  by  means  of  best- 
ing and  ftimulating  remedies ;  or  of  diminish- 
ing the  reaction  of  the  fyftem,  by  evacuations 
and  other  antiphlogiflic  procefles.  The  above 
extremes  of  thofe  diredtly  oppofite  modes  of 
treatment  have  approached  gradually  to  each 
other,  or  been  varioufly  combined  by  different 
practitioners.  It  cannot  however  fkil  of  ap- 
pearing ftrange  to  a  perfon,  who  views  the 
fcience  of  medicine  in  a  philofbphical  light, 
to  hear  one  fet  of  men  aflerting  that  the  pro* 
per  cure  of  fever  confifts  in  exciting  the  power* 
of  life,  or  in  enabling  nature  to  expel  the 
difeafe  by  force ;  while  another,  with  no  Ids 
confidence,  maintains  that  the  plan  of  mode- 
rating or  diminishing  increafed  a&ion  is  that 

which 
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which  ought  alone  to  be  purfued.  From  fuch 
contradictory  aflertions  we  cannot  eafily  avoid 
concluding,    either   that  the   mod  oppofite 
means  produce  the  fame  effect,  or  that  na- 
ture has  a  prefcribed  mode  of  proceeding  in 
fevers,  which  ordinary  medical  afliftance  is 
not  powerful  enough  to  controul.     There  are 
teony  eminent  practitioners  who  have  been 
confcious  of  this  truth.     The  candid  Syden- 
ham himfelf  acknowledges,  that  thofe,  whom 
lie  treated  with  all  his  fkill  and  attention,  and 
who  poffeffed  all  the  comforts  that  affluence 
<©oaki afford,  did  not  often  fare  better  than  the 
•poor,  who  were  only  fparingly  furnifhed  with 
taeccflaries,  and  who  met  with  little  afliftance 
from  medicine.     I  have  myfelf  feen  many 
examples   of  the  fame  kind.     Sometimes  I 
purfued  the  ufual  methods  of  cure  with  care 
«nd  perfeverance ;  fometimes  I  left  the  bufi- 
4K&  almoft  entirely  to  nature ;  and  I  cannot  fay, 
that  the  difference  of  the  event  gives  me  much 
carafe  to  be  vain.     But  though  I  may  appear 
40  be  fceptical  with  regard  to  the  effe&s  of 
-common  practice,  I  ftill  cannot  help  being  of 
tdpinion,  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  high  degree 
*lf  perfection  in  the  management  of  febrile 
liifcafes.     So  fanguine,  indeed,  are  my  expec- 
tations, that  I  cannot  eafily  forgive  myfelf, 
"When  the  event  of  this  difeafe  happens  to  be 

C  c  2  unfor- 
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unfortunate.  The  remitting  fever  of  Jamaica 
is  not  a  difeafe  by  any  means  devoid  of  danger; 
yet  I  (hould  not  be  fetisfied  with  myfelf,  from 
the  view  which  I  now  have  of  the  fubje&, 
if  I  loft  one  patient  in  fifty.  I  own  indeed 
that  this  is  a  degree  of  fuccefs,  which  neither 
I,  nor  perhaps  any  other  man  has  yet  attained. 
I  muft  however  add,  that  I  have  not  always 
had  the  liberty  of  doing  what  I  wifhed  to  do; 
neither  have  I  always  dared  to  venture  upon 
what  I  judged  not  proper  to  be  done.  The 
prejudices  of  patients  in  fome  cafes,  and  the 
idea  of  refponfibility  in  others,  confine  us  t9 
the  beaten  track;  though  we  may  be  con- 
fcious  in  ourfelves  that  it  never  can  lead  us  to 
our  object.  If  thefe  obftacles  were  removed, 
a  man  who  will  aft  with  decifion,  may  pro* 
mife  almoft  ahy  degree  of  fuccefs  in  the  re- 
mitting fever  of  the  Weft-Indies,  in  confti- 
tutions  which  are  free  from  habitual  com- 
plaints. 

The  conftant  fluctuation  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  the  opinions  of  phyficians  con- 
cerning the  caufes  of  fever,  and  in  ther  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  its  cure,  oblige  us  to 
think  doubtfully  of  the  real  progrefs  of  the 
healing  art.  Hippocrates  was  allowed  to 
have  prattifed  with  more  fuccefs  than  his  pre- 
rieceffors.     Afclepiades  was  believed  by  many 

to 
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to  have  been  ftill  more  fortunate  than  Hip- 
pocrates; yet  the  road  which  he  purfued  was 
totally  different.  Galen ,  who  reviewed  and 
improved  the  fyftem  of  the  Coan  (age,  rofe  to 
great  eminence,  and  marked  out  the  path  of 
medical  practice  for  many  centuries.  The 
dodtrines  of  Paracelfus  (hook  his  authority ; 
and  thefe  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  newer 
modes  of  thinking.  In  this  manner  there 
have  been  fuch  perpetual  revolutions  in  the 
modes  of  treating  febrile  difeafes,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  avoid  concluding,  that  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  matter  is  yet  known  with  cer- 
tainty. Medical  writers  have  wandered  from 
conjecture  to  conjedture,  for  more  than  two 
thoufand  years ;  and  we  do  not  yet  perceive 
any  profpeCt  of  thefe  conjectures  being  nearer 
to  an  end. 
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'CONTAINING  SOME  HINTS  WITH  REGARD 
TO  THE  MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  THE 
HEALTH  OF  SOLDIERS  SERVING  IN  HOT 
CLIMATES. 

TJAVING  treated  pretty  fully  of  the  re- 
^■■*,  mitting  fever  of  Jamaica,  and  inter- 
mitting fever  of  America,  I  fliali  now  offer  a 
few  thoughts  on  the  various  means  of  preferv- 
iog  the  health  of  foldiers  in  warm  climates ; 
taking  the  liberty  at  the  fame  time  to  fugged 
ibme  ideas,  which  might  perhaps  be  ufefully 
attended  to  by  thofe  who  fuperintend  the  me- 
dical eftablifhments  of  the  army. 

The  climate  of  the  Weft- Indies  has  been 
fatal  to  the  European  conftitution,  ever  fince 
its  firft  difcovery  by  Columbus.  To  the  ar- 
mies and  navies  of  England  it  has  been  parti- 
cularly deftrufti  ve.  The  fad  fate  of  the  troops 
who  went  on  the  expedition  to  Carthagena 
wilj  be  long  remembered ;  neither  will  the 
Jofs  fuftained  at  the  Havannah,  Martinique 
and  Gaudaloupe  foon  be  forgotten ;  while  the 

C  c  4  deftruc- 
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deftru&ion,  occafioned  by  the  effedts  of  cli- 
mate at  St.  Lucia,  St.  Juan,  and  even  in  Ja- 
maica, during  the  late  war,    is  ftill  frefh  it 
our  memories.     As  it  appears  from  a  con* 
parative  view  of  the  mortality  of  the  troop! 
employed  in  thefe  different  fervices,  that  m 
have  profited  but  little  by  the  experience 
our  former  misfortunes,  it  might  probably  be 
fuppofed,  that  the  great  ficknefs,  obfervcdor 
thefe  occafions,  has  actually  arifen  from  tk 
irremediable  effeds  of  climate,  or  unavoidably 
hard(hips  of  fervice  in  hot  countries;  fait 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that   this  is  not 
wholly  the  cafe.     I  will  venture  to  affert,** 
fhould  I  exped  to  meet  with  difficulty  in  pio* 
ving,  that  much  of  it  has  proceeded  fromtkr 
inexperience  or  inattention  of  thofe  whocni' 
duded  the  expeditions,  or  from  fuch  errors il 
the  medical  deapartments  as  might  have  bed 
eafily  obviated.     It  is  fuperfluous  to  obfervit 
that  the  health  of  the  foldier  is  an  obje&of' 
principal  importance  in  enfuring  the  fucceft; 
of  war.     We  have  many  inftances  of  expedft* 
tions  apparently  well  concerted,  which  htft* 
failed  from  the  exceffive  ficknefsof  the  troopi) 
and  too  many  proofs  of  this  ficknefs  proceed* 
ing  from  a  negledt  of  fuch  precautions,  Ifr 
might  have  contributed  to  the  prefervatioodT: 
health.    I  -have  accuftomed  myfelf  to  look  < 

thi 
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this  fubje<5t  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  I 
have  turned  it  often  in  my  mind,  and  cannot 
difcover  that  much  judicious  attention  has 
yet  been  paid  to  it.  We  cannot  often  per- 
ceive that  health  has  been  an  object  of  con- 
sideration, in  fixing  the  permanent  ftations  of 
troops ;  or  that  it  has  been  much  regarded  in 
choofing  encampments  in  the  field.  Excr- 
cifes,  which  might  enure  the  body  to  hard- 
(hips,  have  not  been  fufliciently  enforced; 
and  fuch  forts  of  diet,  and  fuch  modes  of  life, 
at  might  obviate  the  danger  of  difeafes,  have 
been  little  attended  to ;  while  the  beft  regula- 
tions for  a  fpeedy  and  decifive  plan  of  cure  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted.  I  (hall  be 
obliged,  in  tracing  this  fubjett,  to  advance 
feme  ideas  which  are  contrary  to  the  opinions 
of  fome  celebrated  authours,  which  combat 
popular  prejudices,  or  which  interfere  with 
the  views  of  interefted  men.  I  may  be 
reckoned  prefumptuous  perhaps  in  cenfuring 

freely;  but  I  am  confeious  that  I  do  not  ad- 
vance any  thing  which  has  not  truth  for  its 
foundation. 

It  has  frequently  been  the  pra&ice,  in  times 
of  war,  to  fend  new  raifed  regiments  to  ferve 
in  the  iflands  pf  the  Weft- Indies;  and  tho* 
the  injudicioufnefs  of  the  practice  has  long 
been  difcovered,  it  does  not  yet  appear  to  be 

difcon* 
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difcontinued.  During  the  late  war  there  were 
feveral  corps  fent  out  to  thofe  countries  newly 
recruited,  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  though  not  a  man  died  by  the  fword;  yet 
in  the  fliort  fpace  of  two  years,  there  fcarcely 
was  a  foldier  left.  A  great  part  of  this  dread- 
ful mortality  undoubtedly  arofe  from  the  cli- 
mate ;  yet  fome  (hare  of  it  feems  likewife  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  raw  undifciplined  troops.  Men 
newly  enlifted  in  England,  are  generally  of 
grofs  and  full  habits,  and  too  often  accuftomed 
to  irregular  and  diffipated  modes  of  life.  Un- 
der fuch  circumftances,  a  fudden  tranfition  to 
a  hotter  air,  joined  with  full  meals,  and  the 
habitual  indolence  of  a  paflage  at  fca,  cannot 
fail  to  produce  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body, 
which  is  oftei)  rendered  dangerous  by  the  in- 
cautious ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  or  the  ordinary 
exertions  required  in  performing  military  cx- 
ercifes,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  fun. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  infinuate  that  thofe  are 
the  caufes  of  remitting  fever,  but  I  am  very 
fen  Able  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  are  caufes 
which  occafionally  aggravate  its  danger,  and 
which  even  fometimes  accelerate  its  appear- 
ance. In  foldiers  who  have  been  enured  to  a 
military  life,  fuch  change  of  climate  operates 
with  diminifhed  effe&.     The  bulk  of  the 

fluids 
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aids  is  perhaps  diminished  by  a  continuance 
F  lefs  full  living ;  while  the  tone  and  elafti- 
itjr  of  the  moving  powers  are  increafed  by 
Kbits  of  exercife  and  exertion.  The  difpo- 
bon  to  commit  exceffes  is  likewife  repreffed 
f  the  rigour  of  difcipline;  and  the  mind.ac- 
uires  a  philofophical  firmnefs  from  long  fer- 
ice,  which  not  only  contributes  to  the  pre- 
srvation  of  health,  but  which  enables  the  in- 
jvidual  to  fuflain  with  fortitude  the  attack  of 

ifcaics. 

In  paffing  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate,  the 
lift  thing  that  occurs  to  be  confidered,  is  the 
ffc£fc  produced  by  the  fimple  increafe  of  htat 
a  die  human  frame.  Expanfion  of  the  fluids, 
nd  confequent  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  is  con* 
body  obferved  to  take  place  from  fuch  a 
h*nge,  frequently  however  accompanied  with 
Bauniihed  energy  of  the  moving  powers,  par- 
bahrly  where  heat  is  combined  with  damp- 
ife6  of  the  air.  To  obviate  therefore  this  na- 
uml  effect  of  heat  is  the  firft  general  objedi  to 
le  attended  to,  in  tranfporting  troops  to  the 
topical  climates.  The  Englifh,  from  the  con- 
fcktttion  of  their  bodies,  and  ftill  more  perhaps 
ion  their  manner  of  living,  fuffer  more  from 
hotc  fudden  changes  than  fome  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  French  and  Spaniards  are 
Wtf  only  lefs  grofs  constitutionally,  but  eat  like- 
wife 
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wife  lefs  animal  food,  and  drink  their  liquor/ 
greatly  more  diluted,    than  the   natives  of 
England,     They  do  not  probably  owe  raoit  j 
to  medical  afliftance  than  the  Englifh  5  yet  j 
they  are  known  to  efcape  better  from  dan-  ' 
gerous  difeafes  ;  and  their  fafety  I  might  add 
has  been  remarked  to  bear  fome  proportkm 
to  the  different  degrees  of  abilemioufnefi, 
which  they  are  known  to  obfenre.     An  idea 
prevails  with  the  generality  of  people,  who 
vifit  warmer  or  more  unhealthy  climates,  that  j 
it  is  neceflary  to  eat  and  drink  freely,  as  a  \ 
(ecurity  againft  the  attacks  of  endemic  fevers  j 
but  a  very  narrow  obfervation  will  ferve  to 
(hew,  that  good  living,  as  it  is  called,  has  00 
fuch  effects  ;  and  we  may  even  foon  perceive, 
unlefs  blended  by  long  eftablifhed  prejudicei 
which  flatter  our  appetites,  that  it  a&ually 
is  attended  with    pernicious  confequences. 
The  moft  abftemious,  fo  far  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  efcaped  the  bed:,  not  only  from  tht 
attacks,  but  particularly  from  the  danger  of 
difeafes.   With  regard  to  the  diet  of  a  foldier, 
ferving  in  a  hot  climate,  I  fhould  be  difpofed 
to  believe,  that  one  fpare  meal  of  animal  food 
would  be  perfectly  fufficient  in  twenty-foor 
hours  :  and  if  it  were  eafy  to  alter  cftablifhed 
cuftoms,  it  would  be  mod  proper,  perhaps, 
that  it  were  made  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Coffee, 
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(Fee,  or  tea  for  breakfaft  might  likewife 
fubftitutcd  with  advantage  in  place  of  the 
inary  allowance  of  rum :  but  this  I  mufl 
ifcfs  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 
ur  foldiers  have  been  fo  long  accuftamed  to 
ifider  this  gratuitous  allowance  of  rum  as 
ar  right,  that  no  man  could  anfwer  for  the 
lfcquences  of  with-holding  it.    The  prac- 
t   certainly  is  pernicious,    and  the  man, 
10  firft  introduced  it  into  the  army,  did  no 
od  fervice  to  his  country.     I  do  not  deny 
it  a  judicious  ufe  of  fpirits  might  be  of 
ocfic  occafionally  :  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
\  that,  even  the  hardeft  drinking  can  be 
afidered  as  a  general  caufe  of  fevers  ;  but 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  evidence, 
it  bard  drinking  aggravates  the  violence, 
d  increafes  the  danger  of  the  difeafe,  when 
happens  to  take  place ;  while  I  cannot  per- 
ire  much  reafon  for  concluding,  that  the 
5  of  fpirituous  liquors  has  ever  been  pro- 
dive  of  general  good  to  the  army,  par- 
ttlarly  in  warm  climates.     But  as  I  have 
ft  mentioned,  that  fpirituous  liquors  have 
tie  claim  to  be  confidered  among  the  num- 
r  of  thofe  things,  which  contribute  to  the 
efervation  of  health :  io  I  may  add,  with 
xSt&  confidence,  that  the  allowance  of  rum 
anted  to  foldiers,  has  done  much  barm  by 

ruining 
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ruining  difcipline,  and  good  behaviour.    If  it 
is  with-held  for  one  day,  difcontent  imme- 
diately begins  to  (hew  itfelf  among  the  men. 
If  with-held  for  any  length  of  time,  com- 
plaints fometimes  rife  to  a  ftate  of  mutiny, 
and  defertions  become  numerous.     But  be- 
fides  this,  that  foldiers  feldom  perform  extra- 
duty  with  alacrity,    unlefs  (hey  are  bribed 
with  a  double  allowance  of  liquor.    A  double 
allowance,  drank  undiluted,  as  is  generally 
the  cafe,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  produce  \ 
fome  degree  of  intoxication.     I   need  not  < 
mention  the  difafters  to  which  an  intoxicated  j 
army  is  expofed.     Difafters  of  a  very  ferktos  j 
nature  have  actually  happended  from  this  ; 
caufe,  and  they  might  have  happened  oftener  \ 
had  the  #nemy  been  always  vigilant,  and  bold  j 
enough  to  have  feized  the  opportunity.    A  j 
great  deal  might  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  ab-  '■ 
ftemioufnefs.    Moderation  both  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  eflentially  neceflary  to  the  health  - 
of  troops  newly  arrived  in  hot  climates ;  but 
a  truth  fo  obvious  need  not  be  enforced  by 
many  arguments.  The  example  of  the  French 
and  Spaniards  afford  a  very  convincing  one. 
It  is  known  to  every  medical  perfon,  that  the 
fevers  of  hot  climates  are  generally  moft  dan- 
gerous in  full  and  plethoric  habits.    It  ought 
to  be  an  objedt  of  attention  therefore  to  ob- 
viate 
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viate  this  caufe  of  mortality,  by  means  of 
ipare  living,  and  the  cautious  ufe  of  ftimu- 
fcfing  liquors:   but  foldiers  have  little  felf 
command,  and  feldom  refill  the  gratification 
»  of  their  appetites.     Hence  it  becomes  the 
doty  of  their  officers  to  enforce  their  com- 
pliance with  what  is  proper,  and  to  preclude 
jhem,  as  much  as  is  poffible,  from  die  means 
of  obtaining  what  is  pernicious  :  but  this  re- 
quires great  vigilance  and  attention,  and  often 
great  feverity.     It  is  not  enough  that  foldiers 
:    are  obliged  to  eat  in  meffes.     The  officers 
(Might  daily  to  infpeft  their  meals,  and  in- 
l    §i&  penalties  where  they  obferve  tranfgref- 
'    fions.    And  further,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
f   importance  to  preferve  troops  in  a  ftate  of 
health  fit  'for  a&ion,   and  as  the  courfe  of 
fevers  is  often  uncommonly  rapid  in  the  Weft- 
Iridies,    it  would  be  proper,   perhaps,  that 
the  furgeon  reviewed  the  men  daily.     The 
diftant  approach  of  the  difeafe  would  be  fre- 
quently difcovered  by  this  means,   and  the 
danger  of  it  might  probably  be  fometimes 
dvefted  by  timely  alfiftance.    Before  men  ap- 
pear in  the  fick-reports,  the  fever  is  often 
Donfiderably  advanced  in  its  progrefs. 

'Befides  the  alterations  which  might  be 
made  in  the  diet  of  troops,  on  their  arrival  in 
hot  climates,  fome  changes  in  the  mode  of 

cloathing 
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cloathing  might,  perhaps,  be  like  wife  adopd, 
for  the  fake  of  eafe  and  convenience, 
for  purpofes  of  real  ufe  and  economy, 
white  hats  would  be  the  moft  proper  cow*] 
ing  for  the  head ;  and  dowlas  might  be 
ftituted  with  advantage  in  room  of  the  i 
cloth,  of  which  the  coats  of  foldicn 
ufually  made.  There  can  be  no  groundifej 
fuppofing,  that  a  foldier  will  not  fight  • 
well  in  dowlas  as  in  fcarlet;  and  there  I 
certain  proof  that  he  will  perform 
which  require  exertion,  with  greater 
and  effedt,  as  the  nature  of  his  cloathing  A 
preferve  him  cooler  by  fomc  degrees, 
though  fuch  alterations  may  be  hinted,  A* 
is  little  room  to  believe  that  they  will  be «* 
tended  to.  In  the  prefent  rage  for  nuW?.^ 
fhew,  it  will  be  a  difficult  tafk  to  conitt* 
men  to  lay  afide  an  uniform,  which  adfci 
much  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  appeaitfftj 
Much  ftrefs  feems  at  prefent  to  be  laid 
the  drefs  of  the  foldier,  and  I  do  not  prctffj 
to  argue,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfed  fcj] 
difference.  It  has  certainly  very  often 
vifible  effe&s  upon  the  enemy ;  but  tW^ 
effects  have  oftener  proceeded  from  a  knot* 
ledge  of  the  character  of  the  troops  uta 
wore  it,  than  from  any  thing  formidable  * 
the  uniform  itfelf.     But  to  leave  this  fubjefi 
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>f  drefs,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  a  flannel 
)r  cotton  wrapper  would  be  more  ufeful  to  a 
oldicr,  ferving  in  the  Weft-Indies,  than  a 
ilanket ;  and  perhaps  the  expence  of  it  would 
lot  be  much  greater.  It  would  ferve  for  his 
rovcring  in  the  night,  and  would  fecure  hin> 
igainft  the  effe&s  of  cold,  where  occafions 
obliged  him  to  go  out. 

I  fhall  endeavour  in  the  next  place  to  point 
Alt  fome  of  thofe  benefits,  which  may  be  de- 
ivcd  to  health,  from  habits  of  daily  exercife. 
fhis  is  an  objedt  of  the  greateft  importance,- 
ittt  unfortunately  it  is  an  objeft  very  little  at- 
ended  to  in  the  Britifh  army.  It  appears, 
ndeed,  to  be  little  regarded  in  mod  of  the 
rmies  of  modern  Europe.  I  fhould  incur  a 
harge  of  preemption,  perhaps  of  ignorance, 
id  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  exercifes  which 
re  the  moft  proper  for  the  forming  of  fol- 
iers.  Thofe  only  which  contribute  to  the 
irefcrvation  of  health,  belong  to  this  place. 
may  however  remark,  that  the  eflential  part 
f  the  .art  of  difciplining  troops,  confifts  in 
^parting  fentiments  ofheroifmand  virtue  to 
i^C  minds  of  the  men,  in  improving  the  ex- 
rttons  of  their  limbs,  and  in  acquiring  know- 
4ge  of  the  correfpondence  of  their  exertions 
rhen  called  into  adtion.  If  I  durft  take  fo 
reat  a  liberty,  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  fay, 

D  d  that 
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that  our  ordinary  exercifes  are  flat  and  infijnd 
in  their  nature ;  that  they  occafion  no  excr* 
tions  and  excite  no  emulation :  they  neither 
improve  the  a&ive  powers  of  the  body,  not 
inure  the  foldier  to  bear  fatigue  and  hardfhip. 
The  Romans,  who  owed  more  to  the  diibk 
pline  of  their  armies  than  any  nation  oa 
earth,  were  extremely  rigorous  and  perftvf 
ring  in  their  exercifes.  They  pradifed  their 
foldiers  in  every  fpecies  of  fervice  that  migkl 
occur  i  fo  that  nothing  at  any  time  happened 
with  which  they  were  unacquavlted.  Ad» 
tual  war  was  in  reality  a  time  of  iV&xatkttffll 
amufement  to  the  foldiers  of  this  wiftti 

• 

people,  who  appear  to  have  been  trained  ftf 
the  fervice  of  the  field,  as  horfes  ait  fir 
hunting  or  the  courfe.  The  Rtittfan6  were  JK* 
only  fenfible  of  the  advantages  which  thoft 
habits  of  exercife  procured  them  in  a&oftf 
but  had  alfo  the  penetration  to  difcover,  th* 
they  were  eminently  ferviceable  in  the  prefab 
vation  of  health.  The  words  of  Vegetius  alt 
remarkable.  "  Rei  militaris  periti,  phi 
quotidiana  armorum  exercilia  ad  fanitatot 
militum  putaverunt  prodefle,  quam  medicos.* 
I  made  the  fame  remark  during  the  time  Art 
I  attended  a  regiment  in  America,  witbotf 
knowing  that  it  was  fupported  by  fo  great  au- 
thority.    Iobferved>  when  the  men  wot  a 

the 
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the  field,  fometiines  even  complaining  of 
hardship  and  fatigue,  that  few  were  reported 
in  the  lilt  of  the  fick :  when  removed  to  quar- 
ters, or  encamped  for  any  length  of  time  in 
ooe  place,  the  hofpital  was  obferved  to  fill  ra-» 
pidly.  This  obfervation  was  uniformly  veri- 
fied, as  often  as  the  experiment  was  repeated* 
An  idea  has  been  long  entertained,  that  the 
European  constitution  cannot  bear  hard  la- 
bour in  the  fun,  or  perform  military  ex- 
erctfes  with  fafety,  in  the  hot  climates  of  the 
Weil-Indies.  Hence  a  plan  has  been  fug- 
gefted,  and  in  fome  degree  I  believe  adopted, 
that  regiments  ferving  in  thofe  countries,  be 
fbrniihed  with  people  of  colour  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  foldiers.  But  this  appears  to 
be  an  innovation  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
with  extreme  caution.  It  will  evidently  ferve 
to  increafe  floth  and  idlenefs,  and  unlefs  the 
peribns  of  colour  can  perform  the  military 
duty  in  the  field,  their  fervices  will  go  but  a 
Abort  way  in  preferving  the  health  of  the 
troops*  A  foldier,  not withflanding  he  may 
have  received  the  King's  pay  for  twenty 
fears  or  more,  remains  in  fome  degree  a  tyro 
tOl  his  body  has  been  inured  to  fatigue,  and 
prepared  to  bear  without  danger  the  effe&s  of 
the  climate,  in  which  he  may  be  deflined  to 
(erve.     This  is  a  part  of  the  military  difci- 
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pline,  indeed,  no  lefs  neceflary  than  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  ufe  of  arms ;  and  though  it  is  ft 
part  of  it,  difficult  to  be  accomplished,  that 
is  ftill  room  to  believe,  that  it  may  be  effcded* 
even  in  the  fo  much  dreaded  climate  of  Ja- 
maica. It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  fit* 
tigues  of  an  adive  campaign  in  the  Wcfc 
Indies,  would  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  die 
troops;  but  the  opinion  has  been  afibmei 
without  fair  trial.  The  exertions  of  a  fingk 
day  have  often  been  hurtful.  This  was  fi* 
quently  the  cafe  in  America,  where  the  fcl- 
diers  had  remained  for  fome  time  in  a  ftatetf 
reft ;  but  bad  effe&s  from  the  greateft  off* 
tions,  in  the  hotteft  weather  of  fumrncr,  wo 
extremely  rare  in  that  country,  after  the  cam- 
paign had  been  continued  for  a  few  days.  Bat 
that  I  may  not  feem  to  reft  an  opinion  of  fe 
great  importance  on  a  bare  analogy,  I  flfll 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  young  Europe* 
planters  undergo  greater  fatigues,  and  itmfl 
daily  expofed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun,  than  would  /all  to  the  Jot  of  foldkrt 
in  the  aftual  fervice  of  the  field.  I  might 
like  wife  further  confirm  the  opinion,  that  a 
Englifhman  is  capable  of  fuftaining  fatigue  it 
the  Weft-Indies,  equally  well  with  the  Afri- 
can, or  the  native  of  the  iflands,  by  men- 
tioning a  journey  which  I  once  performed 
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myfelf.     I  lived  about  four  years  in  Jamaica, 
during  the  greateft  part  of  which  I  believed 
that  death,  or  dangerous  ficknefs,  would  be  the 
confequence  of  walking  any  diftance  on  foot ; 
but  I  afterwards  learnt  that  this  apprehenfion 
was  vain.     I  left  Savanna  la  Mar  in  the  year 
1778,  with  the  defign  of  going  to  America; 
but  having  embarked  in  a  hurry,  and  forgot 
a  material  piece  of  bufinefs,  I  found  a  neceffity 
of  being  put  afliore,  after  having  been  two  or 
three  days  at  fea.     I  was  landed  at  Port  Mo- 
rant,  in  St.  Thomas's  in  the  Eaft,  from  which 
I  went  to  Kingfton  by  water,  where  learning 
that  there  was  a  veffel  at  Lucca,    in   the 
Weftern  extremity  of  the  ifland,  nearly  ready 
to  (ail  for  New- York,  I  let  out  diredtly,  that 
I  might  not  lofe  the  opportunity  of  a  paflage. 
My  finances  not  being  in  a  condition  to  fur- 
oi£h  horfes,  I  left  Kingfton  on  foot,  about 
twelve  o'clock,  and  accomplifhed  a  journey 
before  it  was  dark  of  eighteen  miles.     I  did 
not  find  I  was  materially  fatigued,  and  ftill 
perfifting  in  my  refolution,  travelled  a  hundred 
miles  more  in  the  fpace  of  the  three  following 
days.     It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark, 
that  I  carried  baggage  with  me,  equal  in 
weight  to  the  common  knapfack  of  a  foldier. 
I  do  not  know  that  fo  great  a  journey  was 
ever  performed  on  foot  by  an  European,  in 
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any  of  the  iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies ;  not  (b 
much  I  am  convinced  from  inability,  as  from 
idea  that  fuch  exertions  are  dangerous.    But 
as  it  appears  from  the  above  faft,    that  the 
European  confutation  is  capable  of  fuftaining 
common  military  fatigues  in  the  climate  of 
Jamaica ;  fo  I  may  add  that  it  ought  to  he 
a  principal  object  of  military  difcipline,  tkt 
foldiers  be  pra&ifed  with  frequent  marchffig, 
and  the  performance  of  other  excrcifes  of  ex- 
ertion, if  it  is  actually  meant  that  they  (bould 
be  ufeful  in  times  of  war.     The  fate  of  bat- 
tles, I  might  obferve,  depends  oftener  on  s*» 
pid  movements,  in  which  the  activity  of  Ac 
limbs  is  concerned,  than  on  the  expert  hand- 
ling of  arms,  which  is  acquired  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  manual,     I  obferved  formerly,  that 
abftemioufnefs  and  temperance  were  among 
the  beft  means  of  preferving  health,  or  ob- 
viating the  danger  of  the  difeafes  to  which 
troops  are  liable  on  their  firft  arrival  in  hot 
climates;  but  the  rules  of  temperance  are  lit* 
tie  regarded  by  Englifh  foldiers  at  any  time, 
and  almoft  conftantly  tranfgreffed  whercter 
extraordinary  labour  is  required  of  them.  T* 
fuch  caufes  of  excefs,  joined  with  the  gtdt 
heat  of  the  fun,  we  may  perhaps  impute  mttf 
of  the  bad  effects  of  marching,  or  of  mode- 
rate fatigue  in  the  Weil-Indies.    In  the  jour- 
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ncy  which  I  have  juft  now  mentioned,  I 
probably  owe  my  efcape  from  ficknefs  to  tem- 
perance and  fpare  living,  I  breakfafted  on 
tea  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  made  a 
meal  of  bread  and  fallad,  after  I  had  taken 
up  my  lodging  for  the  night.  If  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  drink  through  the  day,  water  or  le- 
monade was  my  beverage.  In  the  year  1782, 
I  walked  between  Edinburgh  and  London  in 
eleven  days  and  a  half;  and  invariably  ob- 
ferved,  that  I  performed  my  journey  with 
greater  eafe  and  pleafure,  where  I  drank  wa- 
ter, and  only  breakfafted  and  fupped,  than 
when  I  made  three  meals  a  day,  and  drank 
wine,  ale,  or  porter.  In  the  following  fum- 
mer  I  carried  the  experiment  farther.  During 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft,  I  travelled  in 
fome  of  the  hotted  provinces  of  France.  I 
generally  walked  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  a  day,  in  a  degree  of  heat  lefs  fupport- 
able  than  the  common  heat  of  Jamaica,  with- 
out fuffering  any  material  inconvenience.  I 
breakfafted  about  ten  o'clock  on  tea,  coffee  or 
fyrup  of  vinegar,  made  a  (lender  meal  of  ani- 
mal food  in  the  evening,  with  a  great  propor- 
tion of  fallad  and  vegetables ;  but  never  drank 
the  weakeft  wines  without  dilution.  The 
great  refrefhment  which  I  found  from  fyrup 
of  vinegar  and  water,  convinces  me,  that  the 
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Romans  had  good  caufe  for  making  vinegar 
fuch  an  eflential  article  among  the  provifiom 
of  their  armies. — The  ftate  of  luxury  and 
our  depraved  appetites,  unfortunately  do  not 
fuffer  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  Englifh,  I 
ought  perhaps  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
reader  for  introducing  my  own  experience  <* 
the  prefent  occafion ;  but  I  muft  add,  that  I 
have  only  done  it,  becaufe  it  enables  me  to 
fpeak  from  conviction,  that  an  Englifh  ti- 
dier may  be  rendered  capable  of  going  througk 
the  fevereft  military  fervice  in  the:hotteC 
iflands  of  the  Weft-Indies,  and  that  tem- 
perance will  be  one  of  the  beft  means  of  ena- 
bling him  to  perform  his  duty  with  fafety 
and  efFedt. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  the  military  exer- 
cife  of  the  Englifh  army  is  ill  calculated  to 
excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among  the  men* 
It  is  in  fadt  conlidered  only  as  a  piece  of 
drudgery,  in  which  there  are  few  who  bait 
any  ambition  to  excel.  It  has  little  eflefl 
in  improving  the  adivity  of  the  limbs,  or 
hardening  the  conftitution  of  the  body ;  ft 
that  it  may  better  fuftain  hardfhip  and  fatigue. 
But  feeble  as  its  effects  are  in  the  view  of 
increafmg  exertion,  or  preferving  health,  k 
is  generally  almoft  intirely  difcontinued  when 
troops  arrive  in   hot  climates;  a  pra&ice, 

which 
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which  has  arifen  from  a  fuperficial  and  mis- 
taken view  of  the  fubjedt.  Sloth  and  indo- 
lence are  the  bane  of  a  foldier  in  every  cli- 
mate ;  exercife  and  adtion  are  the  greateft 
prefervatives  of  difcipline  and  of  health.'  It 
would  be  reckoned  prefumption  in  me,  and 
it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  point  out 
thofe  exercifes  which  might  be  proper  for 
the  forming  of  foldiers.  But  every  one  knows 
that  walking,  running,  wreftling,  leaping, 
fencing  and  fwimming,  are  often  called  into 
adtual  ttfe  in  the  practice  of  war.  Thefe  are 
fuch  exercifes  likewife  as  excite  emulation, 
and  are  pradtifed  with  pleafure  by  the  indivi- 
dual. They  harden  the  body,  increafe  the 
powers  of  the  limbs ;  and  by  furnifhing  the 
officer  with  a  view  of  the  different  degrees 
of  adtivity,  may  often  enable  him  to  place 
his  men  in  the  ranks,  according  to  the  uni- 
formity of  their  exertions ;  a  more  ufeful 
mode  of  arrangement  in  time  of  adtion,  than 
uniformity  of  exterior  form.  I  may  add  in 
this  place,  that  fea-bathing  will  be  extremely 
ufeful  in  mofl  cafes,  in  increafing  the  vigour 
and  preferving  the  health  of  foldiers  ferving 
in  warm  climates.  There  no  doubt  will  oc- 
cur many  cafes,  in  which  it  is  improper ;  but 
in  general  it  may  be  employed  with  great 
benefit.     I  chiefly  impute  it  to  this  caufe, 

that 
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that  I  did  not  experience  a  (ingle  day's  indif- 
pofition,  during  the  four  years  that  I  find 
in  Jamaica. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  ages,  tint 
the  caufe  of  intermitting  and  remitting  form, 
the  moft  formidable  difeafes  of  hot  climate, 
owes  its  origin  to  exhalations  from  fwampjf 
and  moift  grounds.  It  often  happens  like- 
wife  ,  that  thofe  low  and  fwampy  grounds  m 
the  moft  acceffible  parts  of  a  coaft,  or  that 
towns  and  iettlements  have  been  placed  oar 
them  ;--to  attack  or  defend  which  ft&to  the 
lot  of  the  foldier.  It  not  being  thetrfbtt  m 
the  power  of  a  military  commander  to  remove 
the  natural  disadvantages,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  it  is  only  in  his  power  to  (hew  Ml 
judgement  and  attention,  by  applying  As 
belt  remedies  to  obviate  their  effects.  It  k 
certainly  an  objed  of  the  utmoft  coniequeoce 
to  preferve  troops  in  a  ftate  of  health  fit  tor 
action :  and  no  perfon  will  deny,  that  evay 
care  ought  to  be  employed  in  choofing  the 
beft  fituations  for  quarters,  or  even  tempo- 
rary encampments,  that  the  nature  of  the 
duty  will  permit.  We  learn  from  experience 
that  fevers  are  little  known  in  rough  and  hiOf 
countries,  where  water  flows  with  a  rapid 
courfe ;  while  we  likewife  know,  that  they 
are  common  in  low  and  champaigne  countries, 

wterc 
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c  water  ftagnates,  or  has  only  a  fluggifh 
an :  independent  of  which,  thofe  fitua- 
which  are  in    the   neighbourhood   of 
ips,    or  near  the  oozy  banks  of  large 
B,  have  always  been  obferved  to  be  par- 
arty  liable  to  fuch  difeafes.     If  therefore 
arcumftances  of  the  fervice  do  not  for- 
no  room  can  be  left  to  doubt  about  the 
riety  of  ftationing  troops  in  the  mounta- 
1  or  hilly  parts  of  a  country ;  while  I  may 
rife  add,    that  where  neceflity  confines 
a  A  the  plain,  the  fea  fhore  will  in  ge- 
1  w  found  to  be  the  moft  eligible.     But 
les  the  above  general  character  of  local 
Ltions,  there  are  likewife  fome  fubordi- 
t  circumftances,  which  deferve  to  be  par- 
larly  attended  to  in  choofing  the  ground 
ncampments.     It  is  very  commonly  be- 
ad, that  high  and  elevated  fituations  are 
moft  uniformly  proper  for  this  purpofe  ; 
this  in  fadt  is  not,  by  any  means,  a  general 
:.  A  high  and  dry  fituation  does  not  con- 
1  any  thing  hurtful  in  itfelf :  but  it  is  more 
n  others  expofed  to  the  effluvia  which  are 
ried  from  a  diftance.     It  is  the  peculiar 
are  of  exhalations  to  afcend  as  they  pro- 
i  from  their  fource;  in  confirmation  of 
ich  truth  I  have  had  feveral  opportunities 
svitnefling,  that  this  caufe  of  difeafe  was 

carried 
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carried  to  rifing  grounds  in  a  ftate  of  great 
activity ;  while  it  apparently  palled  over  the 
plain  or  vallies  which  lay  contiguous,  with- 
out producing  any  material  effe&s.  From 
the  knowledge  of  this  fad:  we  are  furni(hed 
with  this  obvious  remark,  that  it  will  be 
proper  to  interpofe  woods  or  rifing  grounds 
to  the  progrefs  of  thofe  noxious  vapours  ;  or 
where  fuch  natural  advantages  do  not  exift, 
it  might  be  ferviceable  to  burn  a  chain  of  fires 
in  a  temporary  encampment,  or  even  to  raifc 
a  parapet  wall  to  over  top  the  bar rack^  where 
iieceflity  requires  a  more  permamenFftitian. 
— It  would  be  a  matter  of  utility,  could  we 
determine  with  any  certainty  to  what  diftance 
from  its  fource,  the  noxious  effluvia  extend  ; 
but  this  is  a  queftion  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  afcertain  very  exadtly.  It  is  not  uniformly 
the  fame  in  all  fituations,  depending  on  the 
concentrated  ftate  of  the  exhalation  at  its 
fource,  the  obftacles  it  meets  with  in  its  pro- 
grefs, and  the  nature  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  pafles,  or  to  which  it  is  directed. 
I  have  known  its  influence  very  remarkable 
at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  of  very  confiderable  elevation. 

The  conveniencies  of  trade  have  often 
tempted  colonifts  to  place  their  towns  on  die 
banks  of  rivers,  without  regard  to  the  health- 
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fblnefs  of  the  fituation.  The  choice  of  fuch 
(pots,  injudicious  as  it  evidently  is,  has 
been  greatly  approved  of,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  others  for  the  en- 
campment of  troops,  by  a  very  celebrated 
medical  authority.  Sir  John  Pringle  con- 
fiders  the  banks  of  large  rivers  as  extremely 

♦  proper  for  this  purpofe,  on  account  of  a  free 
circulation  of  air  -,  but  I  am  forry  to  obferve, 
that  Sir  John  Pringle' s  opinion  on  this  occa- 
fion  appears  to  have  arifen  from  his  theory, 
lather  than  that  his  theory  has  arifen  from 

•  observation.  We  have  adtual  experience  of 
the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  muddy  banks  of 
large  rivers  in  hot  climates ;  and  we  have 
little  caufe  to  dread  difeafes,  which  originate 
from  confined  air  in  America,  the  Weft-In- 

-•  dies,  or  perhaps  in  any  country  where  troops 
4ft  employed  in  the  field. 
-  .  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  that  the  banks 
af  large  rivers,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John 

'  Pringle,  afford  the  moil  eligible  fituation  with 
tefpeft  to  healthinefs  for  the  encampment  of 
troops.  I  may  add,  that  the  fame  authour 
has  likewife  recommended  open  grounds  for 
this  purpofe,  in  preference  to  woods ;  and 
that  the  fame  favourite  idea,  viz.  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  has  influenced  his  advice.  I 
will  not  contend,  that  open,  dry  and  cultiva- 
ted 
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ted  grounds  may  not  be  preferable  to  grouah. 
covered  with  wood,  where  the  heat  of  thft 
climate  is  moderate  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  fl) 
averting,  that  encampments  on  lands,  the 
woods  of  which  have  been  newly  cut  dowi, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  times  of  war,  ait  of 
all  others  the  moil  unhealthful.  I  have  m)fc 
felf  feen  feveral  examples  of  it.  Perhaps  k 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  this  caufe,  dwt . 
new  countries  are  generally  fo  fatal  to  the  fill 
fettlers ;  as  alfo,  that  troops  fuffer  fo  re&ttk* 
ably  in  carrying  on  the  fieges  of  places  whkk 
are  furrounded  by  woods :  it  being  confiaitt^ 
obferved,  that  effluvia  from  moift  lands,  wb* 
fir  ft  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  a  powerful  im§ 
are  always  highly  pernicious.  The  Roman 
whofe  obfervations  on  fubjeds  which  rekfc 
to  war,  may  be  oppofed  with  confidence  to 
the  authority  of  the  moft  celebrated  moderate 
were  fully  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  en- 
camping under  the  fhelter  of  wood.  We 
learn  from  Vegetius,  that  their  armies  refortel 
to  the  cover  of  a  wood,  not  lefs  carefully, 
than  that  they  avoided  the  vicinity  of  fwampl 
or  marihes.  There  are  in  reality  various  dr- 
cumftances,  which  contribute  to  render  fuck 
fituations  both  healthy  and  agreeable,  ff 
troops  are  encamped  in  the  body  of  a  wood, 
the  noxious  effluvia,  which  may  be  carried  bf 
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iC  winds  from  neighbouring  fwamps,  are 
opt  in  their  progrefs  ;  the  lofty  (hade  of  the 
ees  preferves  the  air  cool  and  more  refrefli- 
g  thin  the  atmofphere  of  the  open  country ; 
hilc  we  know  from  experience,  that  moid 
id  fwampy  lands  do  not  fend  forth  their 
nodus  vapours,  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
nlcfs  where  they  are  atted  upon  by  the  heat 
fa  powerful  fun. 

I  £hall  only  further  obferve ,  with  regard  to 
be  caufe  of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers, 
bat  a  fpace  of  time  almoft  conftantly  inter* 
enes  between  expofure  to  the  noxious  ef- 
lavia,  and  the  fubfequent  appearance  of  the 
ifcafe.     It  is  not  indeed  uniformly  the  fame 
a  all  cafes,  appearing  to  depend  not  only  on 
he  Concentrated  ftate  in  which  the  exhalation 
g  applied  to  the  body  -y  but  on  the  general  ap- 
taade  of  the  individual,  and  the  various  oc- 
afional  or  exciting  caufes,  which  facilitate  or 
efift  its  operation.     It  was  in  a  few  instances 
mlyf  that  I  faw  the  difeafe  appear  before  the 
erenth  day.     It  was  oftener  the  fourteenth, 
twentieth,  or  even  longer.     Upon  the  whole 
[  nay  remark,  that  feptenary  periods  has  a 
:onfiderablc  power  in  influencing  the  time  of 
its  appearance. 

Having  offered  a  few  obfervations  in  the 
preceding  pages,  on  the  diet,  exercifes  and 
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choice  of  the  quarters  or  encampments  for 
troops  in  hot  climates ;  I  (hall  now  add  a  far 
hints  refpefting  medical  care  and  manage* 
ment.     It  will  probably  be  fuppofed,  that  m> 
attention  with  refpeft  to  this  fubjeft  has  bcea 
omitted.     Regiments  are  provided  with  for* 
geons,  and  armies  have  always  been  furnUM  j 
with  ample  hofpital  eftabliftiments.     But  thb 
perhaps  is  not  enough.     It  is  neceffary  that 
the  duties  of  thefe  ftations  be  well  execute^ 
as  well  as  well  defigned.     The  office  of  for* 
geon  to  a  regiment  is  an  office  of  trail  and  tf 
primary  importance ;  the  appointment  to  A 
however,  does  not  feem  in  general  to  be  &&* 
ciently  attended  to.   The  furgeoncies  of  regi- 
ments, till  lately,  were  allowed  to  be  bought 
and  fold ;  in  confequence  of  which  abufe,  little 
other  qualification,  perhaps,  came  to  be  ID- 
quired,  than  the  command  of   the  purchafc 
money.    Thus  it  often  happened,  that  young 
men,  who  had  attended  a  courfe  of  anatomi- 
cal ledtures,  or  walked  the  rounds  of  an  hot 
pital  for  a  few  months,    came  at  once  to  he 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  the  lives  of  fixer 
{even  hundred  foldiers,    who,    as  they  ut 
raifed  and  maintained  at  a  great  expencc,  dc- 
ferve,  on  the  fcore  of  economy,  independent 
of  every  other  confideration,  to  be  wdl  taken 
care  of.     It  would  be  fuperfluous  to  ufe  any 
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arguments  to  prove  the  prodigality  of  com- 
mitting the  care  of  a  regiment  to  men,  who 
have  not  had  profeffional  experience  in  any 
country,    and  who  are   totally  unacquainted 
with  the  difeafes  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  are  frequently  fent.     If  we  are  difpofed 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  in  medical 
treatment,  we  can  fcarcely  avoid  making  the 
conclusion,  that  many  lives  are  loft  from  this 
caufe.     It  muft  not  be  underftood,   that  I 
mean  any  thing  direfpe&ful  to  the  furgeons  of 
the  army,  by  this  insinuation.     I  know  that 
a  regiment  is  an  excellent  fchool  for  medical 
knowledge;   and  that  the  beft  practitioners 
have  occafionally  appeared  in  the  army ;  but 
I  wifh  ftrongly  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of 
obliging  candidates  for  this  office,  to  produce 
evidence  of  their  qualifications,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  fuch  an  important  truft.  It  is  not 
enough,  that  a  young  man,  who  offers  himfelf 
to  take  charge  of  the   health  of   a  regi- 
ment, fhould  know  to  perform  an  operation 
with  dexterity.  Handling  a  knife  in  reality  is 
the  leaft  part  of  a  regimental  furgeon's  duty. 
The  office  of  phyfician  is  his  daily  employ- 
ment, to  execute  which  properly,  both  years 
and  experience  are  required.  It  certainly  ought 
therefore  to  be  an  objeft  of  concern  with  thofe 
who  are  entrufted  with  the  office  of  fuperin- 
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tending  the  medical  appointments  of  the  army, 
that  the  candidates  for  furgconcies  be  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  fuch  trials,  as  may  in  fome  de- 
gree afford  proofs  of  their  abilities.  It  would  be 
a  proper  regulation,  perhaps,  that  no  mank 
permitted  to  propofe  himfelf  for  the  furgeoocf 
of  a  regiment,  before  he  has  arrived  at  Jack 
an  age,  as  may  have  furnifhed  him  with  ge- 
neral experience  $  and  further,  that  he  give  tes- 
timony of  adual  abilities  .by  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  in  an  hofpital,  under  the  infpe&oo  of 
an  able  phy  fician,  to  whom  the  duty  will  be 
prefcribed  to  examine  the  mode  of  pnrftice 
with  rigour.  A  trial  of  this  fort  might  be  bet* 
ter  trufted  to  than  the  recommendatory  letter 
of  a  profeffor;  or  even  the  diploma  of  Oxferf 
or  Edinburgh.  There  is  not  any  thing  chime* 
rical  in  the  propofal.  Nothing  in  fhort  is  more 
practicable ;  but  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expeded, 
that  men  of  talents  and  education  will  ghe 
themfelves  fo  much  trouble,  that  they  may  be 
admitted  into  a  fervice  which  holds  out  ft* 
advantages.  The  falary  of  regimental  furgeotf 
is  fmall ;  and  it  is  perhaps  no  paradox  to  ty» 
that  this  is  a  caufe  of  great  expence  to  the  at* 
tion.  The  bare  fubfiftence,  which  the  fcrvke 
affords,  furnifhes  no  inducement  for  men  of 
abilities  to  enter,  at  leaft  to  remain  any  length 
of  time  in  the  army,  which  unfortunately  h* 
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been  considered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  a 
place,  where  furgeons  may  pafs  their  novi- 
ciate ;  but  which  they  are  generally  difpofed  to 
leave,  as  foon  as  they  are  qualified  to  execute 
the  duty  properly.  Medical  knowledge  is 
gained  only  by  experience ;  but  independent  of 
medical  knowledge,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
habits,  characters  and  difpofitions  of  foldiers  is 
a  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  that  old  fur- 
geons, even  of  inferior  abilities  as  medical  men, 
have  generally  been  obferved  to  have  a  pro- 
portionably  fmall  lift  of  fick  in  their  refpedtive 
corps.  The  qualities  that  are  principally  re- 
quired in  a  regimental  furgeon,  exclufive  of 
medical  learning  and  knowledge,  are  acutenefs 
in  difcerning  the  characters  and  difpofitions  of 
men,  and  above  all,  boldnefs  and  dicifion  in  the 
application  of  remedies.  Life  is  often  loft  in 
unhealthy  climates,  by  the  dilatorinefs  and  ti- 
midity of  common  pra&ice. 
.  Having  mentioned  juft  now,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  remifihefs  in  examining  the  qua- 
lifications that  are  requifite  for  the  office  of 
regimental  furgeon,  I  might  perhaps,  with 
equal  jultice,  extend  the  remark  to  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  general  hofpital.  The  power  of 
appointing  phylicians  or  furgeons  in  the  hof- 
pital, has  generally  been  lodged  with  the  com- 
manders in  chief,  and  I  might  fay,  without 
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tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  truth,  that  merit 
has  not  always  been  the  beft  claim  for  promo- 
tion. It  would  be  invidious  to  be  more  parti* 
cular  in  cenfuring  what  is  pafled.  It  is  dljr 
hoped,  that  the  fubjedt  will  be  enquired  inty 
and  fuch  remedies  applied,  as  will  precluded 
milar  abufes  in  future.  The  general  hqfpifat 
has  ever  been  a  fieavy  article  in  the  expeocc* 
of  war ;  and  if  it  were  fair  to  form  an  opinio* 
of  the  whole,  from  the  part  which  I  hare  foot 
I  (hould  not hefitate  in  declaring,  that  the  dm- 
bli  foment  is  in  a  great  meafure  fupcrflucM» 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  obtaining  the  fuffrageftf 
people  of  experience,  that  general  hofpitalsnf 
ruinous  to  military  difcipline ;  that  they  paw 
mote  floth  and  indolence,  the  worft  difeaie  to 
which  a  foldier  is  liable,  and  that  they  extm>» 
guifh  very  fpeedily  the  ardour  for  the  fervid 
of  the  field.  There  is  in  fad:  no  exaggeratktt 
in  the  aflertion,  that  the  man,  who  has  fpot 
two  or  three  months  in  a  general  hofpital,  il 
lefs  of  a  foldier  than  when  he  was  firft  iq» 
cruited.  It  is  only  I  may  add  by  habits  of  ex* 
ercile,  even  by  toils  and  fatigue,  that  men  it 
la  ft  attain  the  properties  of  good  foldiers  j  whik 
it  is  only  by  con  flan  tpradice  of  fuch  difciplint, 
that  they  are  preferved  in  a  ftate  fit  for  At 
performance  of  their  duties.  Thefcadive  qua- 
lities are  fpeedily  extinguifhed  by  the  habits 
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of  floth  and  indolence,  which  prevail  in  ge- 
neral hofpitals ;  but  befides  this,  it  is  likewife 
certain,  that  cures  are  often  there  protra&ed 
to  months,  which  might  have  been  accom- 
pliihed  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  if  circum- 
fttnces  would  have  permitted  the  men  to  re- 
main with  their  regiments.  Regimental  fur- 
Sans  have  many  inducements  to  exert  them* 
ves  in  reftoring  their  men  fpeedily  to  health, 
which  a&  only  with  feeble  power  on  thofe 
wtfb  have  the  management  of  general  hofpi- 
tab.  The  former  likewife  pofiefs  fome  advan~ 
tagMt  of  which  the  latter  are  deftitute.  They 
know  the  habit  and  difpofitions  of  the  patient  j 
they  fee  the  difeafe  in  its  firft  beginnings,  and 
arc  enabled  to  feize  the  moil  favourable  mo- 
ments for  acting  with  decifion.  The  above  are 
Confide  rat  ions,  which  ought  to  make  us  back* 
ward  in  removing  fick  foldiers  to  general  hos- 
pitals;  I  may  add,  that  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
military  difeafes,  that  there  does  not,  perhaps, 
occur  one  cafe  in  twenty,  which  might  not  be 
treated  properly  by  the  furgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment, if  attention,  and  a  very  little  expence 
were  beftowed  in  providing  neceflary  accom- 
modation. But  befides  that,  the  difeafes  of 
foldiers  are  feldom  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  they 
might  not  be  treated  properly  by  regimental 
furgcons,  if  government  were  at  the  expence 
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of  fupplying  a  few  convcnicncies.    I  my 
farther  obferve,  that  together  with  the  indo- 
lence naturally  attached  to  general  hofpitab, 
and  uniformly  hurtful  to  military  difcipfinq» 
there  is  often  adtual  danger  to  life,  by  ran*' 
ving  men  in  critical  fituations,  or  by  the  » 
ceffary  intermiflion    of    medical    af&ftano^ 
where  continual  and  vigorous  exertions  are  n* 
quired.     The  difeafes  of  hot  climates,  jw- 
ticularly  the  fevers  of  the    Weft- Indies,  tff 
often  moil  acute  and  rapid  in  their  confc 
The  furgeon  of  a  regiment  perceives  the  «p-f 
proach  of  danger,  and,  fenfible  that  his  fit* 
tion  does  not  enable  him  to  do  jufticc  to  Ml 
patient,  determines  to  remove  him  to  the  ge- 
neral hofpital.     But  time  is  loft  before  tMl 
can  be  accomplifhed.     It  is  feldom  that  ffljf 
thing  is  done  after  it  is  deemed  proper  to  fai 
a  lick  man  away ;  neither  does  it  commod^f 
happen,  that  any  thing  material  is  attempt 
on  the  day  on  which  he  is  received.    Tfc> 
one  day  at  leaft,  fometimes  two  are  completer 
loft  in  cafes,  where  every  moment  is  of  co* 
fequence.     Time  is  precious  in  the  fevers  rf 
hot  climates ;  and  the  decifion  or  negled  of 
an  hour  often  determines  the  fate  of  a  patio* 
It  is  an  obfervation,  which  cannot  fail  rf 
having  frequently  occurred  to  people  who  bait 
ferved  any  time  in  the  army,  that  it  would  be 
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a  very  great  advantage  to  the  fervice,  if  fick 
foldiers  could  always  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
refjpe&ive  furgeons  of  the  regiment.     I  have 
endeavoured  to  (hew,  that  the  plan  is  practica- 
ble and  eafy ;    and  I  may  further  add,    that 
the  expence  neceflary  for  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment, would  not  amount  to  one  third  of  what 
is  ufually  fpent  in  general  hofpital  eftablifti- 
jnents.     If  this  idea  were  adopted,  nothing 
more  would  be  required,    than  that   proper 
lodgings,    proper  provifions,   and  a  fufficient 
fupply  of  medicines ,  were  furnifhed  for  the 
fick;  that  the  furgeon  of  the  regiment  be  well 
qualified  for  his  ftation ;  and  that  an  infpedtor 
be  appointed  for  a  certain  portion  of  troops, 
to  take  care  that  the  duty  be  well  and  dili- 
gently executed.      By  this  means  a  general 
hofpital,  as  far  as  regards  medical  treatment, 
might  be  abolished,  or  at  leaft  greatly  abridged. 
Where  fighting  was  expected,  extra- furgical 
affiftance  would  ft  ill  be  neceflary.     Such  an 
infpe&ion  of  regimental  hofpitals,   as  that  I 
have  mentioned,  feems  to  be  perfeftly  fuf- 
ficient for  the  care  of  the  health  of  an  army, 
in  ordinary  occafions.     The  greateft  precau- 
tions, however,  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the 
infpe&ion  does  not  degenerate  into  a  nominal 
duty.     The  infpe&or  ought  to  vifit  the  dif- 
ferent quarters,  examine  minutely  into  every 
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article  of  the  management  of  the  hofpitalj, 
and  order  that  general  reports  be  publifhd 
annually ;  and  that  fome  mark  of  approbatioi 
be  beftowed  upon  thofe  furgeons,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  executed  their  duty  with  tk 
greateft  diligence  and  ability.  It  ought  to  be 
a  conceraof  government,  however,  thatno 
perfon  be  appointed  to  infpeft  regimental 
hofpitals,  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
difeafes  of  the  climate,  in  which  the  troop 
happen  to  ferve. 


NOTES. 


CHAP.     I. 


(i)  WE  learn  from  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
crates, that  their  author  was  not  only  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago, 
but  that  he  had  likevvife  fpent  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  time  in  Thrace,  Theflaly,  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  There  is  rcafon  to  believe, 
likewife,  that  he  had  perfonally  vifited  the  bar- 
barous nations,  who,  at  that  time,  lived  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euxine  fea  ;  and  if  we  can  give 
credit  to  Abulpharage,  an  Arabian  writpr,  who 
has  preferved  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
great  men  of  former  ages,  we  muft  believe 
JlippQcr^tes  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  refi- 

a  dent 


NOTES, 


^tot  in  the  interior  parts  of  Syria.     The  words 
%e  remarkable ; 

<30ys>.  J  U&bz*  AajcX*   (^*hj  ^1==  J^* 

0U**j  ^11  <S*k)  vJu^a  iuj^^  e^1 

-^  ••  •• 

He  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Hems  or  Emcffa, 
and  paying  frequent  vifits  to  the  city  ot 
Damafcus,  refided  in  a  garden  at  that  place, 
in  the  valley  Alnirab,  where  his  abode  is  known 
at  the  prefent  time :  via.  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

(2)  Galen  after  mentioning  the  travels  of 
Hippocrates,  fays,  Jy  ow  xp/vy  rn  net^a  roe,  ex.  Aoyou 

8/5«%feyr«,  *Xjpy  ^oannog  aviov  TxrofijEwg  yv/zirQcu  av~ 

T07TT1IV  Tt}$  7Tp0g  fJ£<TYJfA£pl06V  Wptf/XJXSy^,  7COCI  T/J£  TfC£ 

c&pKTOv,  7wu  Tys  irpog  yXiov  awxpinot  xat  trig  iiVfjtMg* 
iSf/y  is  Kai  tyiv  sv  kciXoj  xeiy^sr/iv  xoci  t$j  s$*  uJ/jjA*, 
licit  tvjv  £7T  axratg  vhoLcri  %fw//-f^v,  ytoti  nyy  7TYfyouoigi 
Ttoct  Tiyy  ofjJopiotg,  Ttai  ttjv  sk  Tujjlvcuv  vjcci  Tramway,  &C» 

Tom.  I.  p.  9.  edit,  Bafih 

(3)  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  kancifi,  and  particu- 
larly Sir  John  Pringle,  are  the  authors  who 
principally  infift  on  the  noxious  qualities  of  ex- 
halations from  water,  which  has  an  admixture 
of  fait  in  it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.     II. 


% 


(*)  The  word  rxmog  does  not  appear  to  be 
t>F  great  antiquity.  It  is  not  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates,  nor  even  of  Celfus.  We 
are  uncertain  as  to  the  exadfc  time  when  it  firft 
made  its  appearance  ;  though  it  is  probable  ic 
was  not  long  before  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
that  it  came  into  general  ufe.  Ileptobog  is  the 
term  commonly  employed  by  the  ancients,  to 
exprefs  the  revolutions  of  the  difeafe.  We 
are  obliged  to  Galen  for  the  definition  of  that 
term,  as  alfo  for  the  definition  of  twos.  Tvttos 
t$t  iu^ig  e7ri  Tarsus,  xai  cmtrewg,  Trspiobog  h  torn 
yjxfog  em  raosoog  kcci  av  screws  ev  vc<n}[iMPi  ympj&oig* 
— lisp/  Twrcav*     Tom.  III.  p.  470. 

(2)  The  following  is  the  defcription  of  the 
Semitertian  of  Hoffman. — Accedit  haec  ple- 
rumque  ante  meridiem,  cum  frigore  et  horrore 
gravi,  pulfuque  contralto.  Succedit  poftea  cum 
pulfuum  frequentia  calor  aliquot  horarum,  fu- 
dore  erumpente  tepefcens,  non  tamen  penitus 
intermittens.  Intenditur  potius,  poft  refrigera- 
tionem  lenem,  circa  nodtem  aftus,  cum  pul- 
fuum celeritate,  et  poftero  die  lenior  perftitir, 
fine  fiti,  donee  vefperi,  pracedente  leviori  hor- 
ripilatione,  denuo  ingravefcit.  Tcrtio  autem 
die  horror  iterum  impetit,  cum  intenfione  calo- 
ris,  eademquc,  ac  primo  die,  ratione  decurrit. 
Tom.  II.  c.  r. 

a  2  (3)  Oe 
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(3)  ^  S<  7£07TO£,  Yipl  TOlTOClOg,  TT^V  /XtyV  TWO$<rtZ$??i 

Tif  ysT^pti  S7ri7rotPo^oyojjL6voif  xui  to  oAov  571"!  70  o^yrsgor 
trnhhyrsg.  Hip;  oper.  p.  940,  edit,  Fcefian. 
From  fuch  general  language  it  is  impoffible  to 
fpeak  with  certainty :  the  definition  feems  to 
be  capable  of  being  applied  ta  focne  kinds  of 
the  double  tertian  no  lefs  properly  than  to  the 
Semitertian  of  Hoffman. 

(4.)  Alteram  longe  perniciofius,  quod  tertio 
quidem  die  revertitur,  ex  odto  autem  et  qua- 
draginta  horis  fere  fex  et  triginta  per  acceffionem 
occupat,  interdum  etiam  vel  minus  vel  plus, 
peque  ex  toto  m  remiffione  defiftit ;  fed  tantum 
levius  eft.  Celf.  lib.  III.  c.  iii.  Yet  this  au- 
thor does  not  feem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  this  form  of  difeafe.  Ha* 
bet  enim  plerumque  frequentiores  acceffioncs 
deceflionefque,  et  aliud  morbi  genus  videri  pof- 
lit,  porrigiturque  febris  in  horas  viginti  quatuor 
et  triginta  fex ;  -ut  quod  idem  eft,  non  idem  effe 
videatur.  Ibid.  c.  viii.  Kecrcc  ictmo  put  lox& 
yjoti  0  Ayoc9»vo$  orxctvTOtg  rovg  irupKTzmvTotg  T^noucug 
TifMn^tTaicvg  owita^uv*  Galen,  oper.  Tom.  III. 
p.  3^5,  and  in  the  following  page  he  adds  more 
particularly ;  AyocQaog  Xo&TtKpug  MuoXoyri<r€  tow 
uvtov  ysvovg  stvou  tu)  TfHTatca  7ov  rj/jurctzaiov,  & 
psysQci  /Awe  lov  %ct^v(y^JUCfo  hcttpooocv  ivywTu. 

(5)  ^yJcvTog  rova-ri7ro[jLEvov  (pKsy[xa75g9  £<p* u>  to* 
xocG  sKCigvjv  vijtspav  Tra^vyofjLSyov  shsyo/j^v  ovvurroarQcu 

TTVftSTCV,    Tid    7UKCC%0X(i)  yp^COj    70d  llG6  Tptrifg  ep/Csty- 
jJLSVti,    CUsOiTCg  75  TLOil  0l7fX?j  yr/VQYt    C&  TS  OilTlOC  XjCHI  \ 

civ9-<ng9  0  i^v  yct%  srspog  twv  xvfjuw  Tuxff  encamp 
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fJfJLS^CCV  STTtQsgU  70V  ^a/B^UT^y,  0  S f TSf>0?  $UZ  Tf ITtJgt 
tig  Tt  7YJV  [JLSV  STcpUV  700V  Yj^fOOV  SuO  SftSlV  7106(0^0" JJLOV& 
6VC6    Ji    71JV  STEgxV  079CV  yS  [MYJ  CV^TTtTTTUXTty    tyFvg    70Cig 

Jfyxig  ci  7rocpc^vvTiKOi  xoupoi,  (fV^iiiiTTOv  raw  yap  fig 
httou  crvyKtyvy.&o$y  ours  tjjv5/«  TpTtig,  ours  rp  Xa& 

fKOUTTYiV    ijfJLSfXXV  UK^Y[  ItOityvhWlfw  /Ss«V,  &C.  TotlU 

HI-  P-  333- 

(6)  Galeni.  opcr.  Tom.  III.  p.  333. 

•  •  •• 

i.  e.  The  Semitertian  is  a  form  of  difeafe 
compounded  of  two  fevers,  the  one  of  which 
is  (ingle  tertian,  the  other  phlegmatic.  Hence 
there  happens  on  one,  viz.  on  the  alter- 
nate days,  both  a  tertian  and  quotidian  pa- 
roxyfm;  but  the  appearances  vary  according 
as  the  fits  mix  with  each  other,  and  croud 
together ;  as  they  change,  or  approach  near  to 
each  other ;  as  they  actually  enter  into  one 
another;  or  as  a  greater  interval  is  preferved 
between  them.  Tom.  II.  p.  39.  edit.  Medic* 
In  the  following  chapter  he  is  ftill  more  explicit : 
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i.  e.  The  firft  and  effential  fign,  though  others 
are  neceffarily  joined  with  it,  is,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  fever  in  one  of  the  days  be  longer  than 
the  ufual  duration  of  a  tertian,  and  at  the 
fame  time  lefs  violent ;  and  further,  that  in  the 
other  day  the  paroxyfms  be  flighter,  and  the 
fymptoms  lefs  alarming.  It  happens  frequently, 
moreover,  that  ihiverings  are  obferved  repeat- 
edly in  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe ;  an  appearance 
which  proceeds  from  the  conflict  of  two  differ-* 
ent  humours,  or  from  their  communication  and 
junction  with  one  another.  Thefe  appearances 
arc  often  renewed  three  different  times  in  the 
courfe  of  forty-eight  hours  j  the  limbs  becoming 
in  fome  degree  hot  while  the  horror  remains,  or 
again   returns.     He   adds  afterwards, 

i.  c. 
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i.  e.  The  third  day  is  like  the  firft,  and  the 
fourth  like  the  fecond. 

$)  Tom.  II,  f.  ii.  cap.  IV, 

(9)  Difeafcs  of  Minorca,  chap.  Hi  p,  156, 

Tom.  II.  p.  39.  i.  e.  It  fometimes  "happens, 
when  thefe  fevers  are  pure  tertian,  that  the 
paroxyfms  anticipate,  or  return  in  a  lhorter 
fpace  of  time  ;  fo  that  a  difeafe  now  arifes  more 
complicated  in  its  nature,  than  it  was  in  its  firft 
beginning. 

(11)  Uspi  ltd  ipopccf  irv(tTW-—<7rsf>t  two*,  &c. 

(12)  AA^Jf  V^U*aJl  Jl^aJ  ^i  J*4| 
On  the  complication  of  fevers.  Tom.  II.  p.  39. 

(13)  This  obfervation  appears  to  have  been 
Jcnown  to  Galen.  Kcu  towncm  0  %apc^oa-fjLcg 
wp&u&ctKKii  ifjg  avvyOovg  ooPag.  Tom.  III.  p.  41 3  ; 
and  he  flill  farther  adds  m  the  following  page ; 
El    \W  yap  £7rtiyotvlo  xai   vpoKoui&oafOiiv   atki  rrji 

( 1 4)  Koujoi  Kocjot  nyy  m^w  a%vg  otp/]\v  rou  7rv$ou 

noKtoKtS  V7r*f  oXqg  QMtynv&i*&  av}^  $w&*>  ¥ 

TpQcaw 
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Tp//«/ov  f«rwy  f/va/  tw  «<r£«AAc$B  tovjw  /orupt]ov9  q 
rsjocplcciov,  vj  «/x<Ptyx*f  aw,  y  tovJow  /jlsv  ouh va9  tnufV/ji 
Ss  urn  xat  o%vv9  ovk  av  v7ref&otKto{jot  zvp  ifyp,ip 
tjjj^pav.     Tom.  III.  p.  434. 

(15)  But  though  the  rules  delivered  by  Ga- 
len feem  to  have  originated  in  a  great  tneafure 
from  theory,  they  ftill  deferve  to  be  carefully 
-examined.  Thofe  whieh  relate  to  the  Angle 
Tertian,  are  in  general  well  founded.  Tov  fi&bi 
fjLija  <r(po$pou  rovgiyovg  o^o^uvov  etxog  [iccXkov  t$cuw9 
•J  TM  cttewv  Tiva  uvat  7rvps]w — iu  SaAAa  yvtopurfiajiz 
io\z  T>]g  Oepfiouriag  tgt  7roiov  xmi  t7roa'ov9  kccl  r,  rw 
ccfjyjgictiv  xivvpig  c&vjo  7$  tov  ptyovg  to  e&og  aio-^avojit- 
fOf-rr-'nyv  fjLSv  yap  feppocriay,  TrofrXvp  xcu  Sptftsuw 
ttwi  xf*i»  tw$  5i  c-tpvyfjuovg,  [Mpyafavg  xoci  6e^jwg9 
xat  ctyo&povSi  xoci  Tuyftg  xect  7rvxmjg9  xcu  yfopg 
iratrvig  avoofjLahioig^  7r?\^y  Trig  7fvpi]txfjgf  to  Xe  (uycg 
cm  wTfa/jLevov  too  %fwfe,  c%$  t/r^o  uvog  o%tog  fiuhXw 
7j  $MXjp°vs  ™y  ev  Tzl&fl&ioig  rs  xcu  uu.ptiy£pcMs  ^vyjjso 
rou  ptyovg  atxrQuvo^vwv.'^r  st  h  Toujcoy  otTrcevjuiv  \mup- 
%ov]ouv9  vj  twv  [Asyi<r]c*)v  ts  xcci  £7nKccipo]oi  tujv9  Ir^og 

r$  ceujovg  e%su  <r<pd$pov9  sfjujog  rs  %oXvjg9  1}  ityug 
e7riysvYiJoii9  r\  otp(pojtpct9  wv  [jlsv  ccv  kou  vottboog  t/iy 
&7Ao$.—- IIpo^  TtotvK.  Tom.  IV.  p.  200. — Similar 
(igns  are  likewife  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book, 

TTSp  Xf/(T£#y.   '  Tom.  III.   p.  406, 

(16)  I  did  not  know  'till  lately  that  this 
circumftance  of  connexion  between  the  hour  of 
invafion  and  the  future  type  of  the  difeafe  had 
?yer  been  taken  notice  of.  I  find  now,  how- 
ever, that  Savanarola  de  febribus,  c.  iv.  rub.  1. 
p.  31.  edit.  Lugdun,  Sennertus  de  feb,  lib.  ii. 

7  *  l9> 
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c.  19,  Foreftus,  lib.  3.  obferv.  25,  and  Stahl  de 
febre  petechyzante  opufcul.  chym.  phyfic. 
medic,  p.  626  ;  have  all  of  them  made  fimilar 
obfervations.  The  manner,  indeed,  in  which 
the  followers  of  the  humoral  pathology  have 
attempted  to  account  for  this  curious  fad,  is 
by  no  means  fatisfadory ;  but  the  cafes  related 
by  Foreftus  and  Stahl  are  accurate  and  diftinft : 
and,  from  all  the  experience  which  I  have  as 
yet  had,  1  am  difpofed  to  agree  to  the  opinion, 
that  fevers,  not  only  with  quotidian  exacerba- 
tions, but  even  thofe  of  more  continued  forms 
generally  begin  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 
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CHAP-     III. 


(i)  This  obfervation  is  found  in  the  firft  book 
of  the  Epidemics,  and  the  eighth  fedion.    Ex 

(2)  I  fhall  tranfcribe  the  fubftance  of  the 
dodtrines  of  Hippocrates,  on  the  fubjedt  of  cri- 
tical days,  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  readers  who 
may  not  be  poffeffed  of  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor.— oi  xxi  xrvptloi  xpiyok1i%i  tv  Tf)(Tt  aulgiio'iv  Zpipwiv 
rev  otpiOjxov,  t%Zv  Ti  utoiyivovlxi  0?  OLyQpGOWOt,  xxi  $it 
a7roXXuv1ai.  otn  yap  WfAtrctloi  ruv  zrvpilw9  xott  eti  tmpstm 
acfatera  rm  fi&sltf  rtlaflxioi  mxvovlxij  tB-po<r8fv,  qIti  It 
xotxon  8cra7oi  xa*  £7Ti  (TfifAfiwy  Suvolxluv  yiVOfAiVOl  Ttlxf.XMl 
xltivoww  ti  TxpotOiVy  n   p»iv  ouv    xrpa,7u  s^oJc;  aufcw*   ovTu 

T*A£l7<*.  »|   Jl    Sivlsfa    ft;  TW  tcJ^UHV  ZTcpixy$}xi.    Jf  Jf  Tp/Jlf 

fC  tijv  tvitxxlw*  n  Jje  rflxfln  t{  tyi*  Ttwrxgn  xxi  Stxxl%v* 
J|  J*  Cff*7r7ii,  i;  T*jv  ot7»  xasi  Jkxafov.  S  Je  2x7»j,  f?  -m* 
nxos'jjv,  avrai  pv  ouv  ex  twv  o£u1aJ«v  koo-wjxalw*  Jia  tkt- 
capwv  ff  rac  fixoffiv,  ex  wpoa-flsa-ioc  TfActlWiv.      Progn. 

p.  44.  The  above  feems  to  be  the  bed  di- 
gefted  form  of  the  dodtrine  of  Hippocrates; 
yet  in  other  parts  of  thofe  works  which  ulually 
bear  the  name  of  that  author,  fome  differencics 
may  be  remarked,  which  deferve  to  be  taken 

notice  of.  Kpivovlxi  Se  at  tzvptlcij  Tilxflxioi>  tSJopoJOi, 
ivitKo3xioi9  Tt<rcr*pts  xai  itxalaw,   acta,  xai  Sixa.rxioif 

xx\  uxocfln  xcpof  -rp  pj.     De  dieb.  jud.  p.  58.    In 

the 
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the  aphorifms  likewife,  iJpwfr;  Tzvptlxivovrtv  u»  «f£- 

wv7a»,  ayoiQot  rpflxiot9  xjh  iz$[x%Ixici,  xxi  cCJo/uaioi,  xai 
twalccioi,  Y.a,i  tviixalxw9  xa*  Tf<r<rotpic  xat  itxx  t*w9  *ai 
tiflx  xjt*  Stxx  Tocioiy  xai  p.i>j  xai  £*xcpj,  xai  f£Jb/wj  xai 
eixo?!}  xai  rpxaxopj  trpafy  xa<  rptaxofn    rilxflf   ©ujo*  y«£ 

#Jpx7ic  vc<rcu?  xfltkou<nv.  Se<ft.  IV.  p.  1250*  The 
above  disagreement  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  the  order  of  the  critical  days,  is  too  circum- 
ftantial  to  be  referred  (as  Dr.  Cullen  would 
have  it)  to  ac  cidental  error  in  the  original  ma- 
nufcript.  It  furniihes,  at  lead,  a  probable  ar- 
gument, that  the  prognoftics,  the  aphorifms 
and  the  trcatife  on  critical  days,  have  not  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  fame  pen. 

(3)  We  are  obliged  to  Celfus  for  mentioning 
the  opinion,  and  recording  the  arguments  of 
Afclcpiadcs  on  this  fubjedt.  Id  Afclepiades  jure 
ut  vanum  repudiavit ;  neque  in  ullo  die,  quia 
par  imparve  efiet,  nrgris  vel  majus  vel  minus 
periculum  cflc  dixit.  Interdum  enim  pejores 
dies  pares  fiunt;  et  opportunius  poft  febrium 
accefiiones  cibus  datur.  Nonnunquam  etiam  in 
ipfo  morbo,  dierum  ratio  mutatur;  fitque  gra- 
vior,  qui  rcmiffior  efle  confuevcrat.  Atquc  ipfe 
quartus  decimus  par  eft,  in  quo  efle  .magnam 
vim  antiqui  fatebantur.  Qui  cum  odtavum 
primi  naturam  habere  contenderent,  ut  ab  eo 
fecundus  feptenarius  inciperet,  fibi  ipfi  repug- 
nabant,  non  odtavum  ncquc  decimnm,  neque 
duodecimum  diem  fumendo,  quafi  potentiorem: 
plus  enim  tribucbant  nono,  ct  undecimo.  Quod 
cum  fecilFent  fine  ul!a  probabili    ratione,    ab 

B  2  unde- 
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undecimo,  non   ad  decimum  tcrtium,  fed  ad 
decimum  quart um  tranfibant.     Eft  etiam  apud 
Hippocratem,  ei,  quem  feptimus  dies  libera- 
turus  fit,  quart  urn  efle  graviffimum.     Ita,  illo 
quoque  au£tore,  in  die  pari  et  gravior  febris 
elTe  poteft,  et  certa  futuri  nota.     Atque  idem 
alio  loco  quartum  quemque  diem,  ut  in  utrum- 
que  efficaciffimum  apprehendit ;  id  eft,  quar- 
tum, feptimum,   undecimum,    quartum  deci- 
mum, decimum  feptimum  :  in  quo  ab  impart 
ad  paris  rationem  tranfit.     Et  ne  in  hoc  quidem 
propofitum  confervavit;  cum  a  feptimo  die  un- 
decimus,  non  quartus,  fed  quintus  fit.     Adeo 
apparet,  quacumque  ratione  ad  numerum  re- 
fpcxerimus,  nihil  rationis  fub  illo  quidem  auc- 
tore,  reperiri.     Verum  in  his  quidem  antiquos 
tunc  celebres  admodum  Pythagorici  numeri  fe- 
fellerunt :  cum  hie  quoque  medicus  non  nume- 
rare  dies  debeat,  fed  ipfas  acceffiones  intueri ; 
et  ex  his  conjeftare,  quando  dandus  cibus  fit. 
Lib.  III.  c.  iv. 

(4)  The  paflages  in  which  Galen  appears  to 
have  been  more  explicit  than  his  predeceflbrs, 
are  the  following. — Af^v  yap  tou  vocei»9  hxiim 

twxt  voimk^ov  avion;  tov  Xgovcv,  rjvtxa  aaQws  <zp£<*fx*»o* 
trvgtrliw  KoItxAiG>jo"ak.  ov  yot,p  in  tolv\o  yt  ffi  xf^aXnc 
aXyxpoo  xa*  zjvp{lo;9  uxncsp  ovf  aypv7moc9  xai  avopt£*ot, 
x&t  fiapos  o\ov  tou  ffUjx&lot,  *i  xoiruSr,;  aicrfluo-K,  aAx' 
cxarfov  roiluv  tlzpov  ti  tou   vvftTlti*  Zirafxpv,   ayyiXXti 

vrvptlofr — De  dieb.  crit.  lib.  I.    Tom  III.  p.  428. 

Cdlt.   Bafil.—  Ilpttfav  TOIVUV    CCTCCMT'jM  TUV  XpKT^AAxV  flOf/MY 

tij>  fcJoufp  ii7rw(Atv,  cu  apitifAU)  Jiqtovoli  xa*  ta£c<  xrp^lft, 

aXA# 
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mMa   Juvapfi   n  x&i  a£i«fxa7*.     Tom.  III.  p.  426. 

In  the  following  page  he  is  (till  more  explicit : 

Tut  ttiopnc  Tip  putnv,  S  Tic-crape*  xai  irxoftn  fxaXurl* 
pu  fxiptilai,  uKna-iov  f  auluv  fpv  cwajii  tc  xat  fv&xajti, 
xa*  eixo$t)|  xai  TatJaus  fyyug  I7r/a  xau  Jcxafli  xa*  TOf*^, 
xai   p.i!a  TauTaif   »f   r Safin  9   xa*  pilot  Tau7i»v, .  8  tjiIii  te 

xat  S  oyclwStxaln. — In  regard  to  the  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  time,  he  obferves,   Tu  i\»*t  r# 

f&f7aC«XXov  £v  xiyijra,  Xfovot  avocyxxios  tQvxlai  rout 
fxi\aQoXotn;f  wfi  f£  arayxiif  xai  api0ju,o$,  p.  448. — Ei 
fuv  iv  api-iaif  2  wapoZvrpoi  ytvoilof  xala  n\v  ?x7nv  ececrOasi 
vpoffJoxar,  ft  J!e  Taifav  u7TEp£atXX£<,  xaja;  tu*  oy&qy.  u 
Jf  £>  frcp/IratK,  x«7a  t*v  eCJo/eahv*  ayaOwv  J«  wfxtiuv 
jrapovW,  xala  mv  f£Jb|Aiv  ifxtpav  XuSnatkw  to  ywrnpx, 
p.  432.— Ey   yap   T»ic    wapcjuapw  an  xpio-fic  yivov7au 

Touir*7rav,  p.  430, — In  referring  the  crifis  to  the 
critical  days,  this  author  attempts  to  eftablifti 
rules  which  do  not  feem  to  be  admiffible.    K«7x 

|ac»  yaj  rnv  rcpultjy  uttoIWiv  c»  t*j  Tp/rxaiJiexofy  wx7» 
w*po£uv9«$  xpurifAWf ,  iiT  f y  tvs  no-craft;  xat  itxalrj  ysvopivos 
awvpilo;,  cv  TptrxAi  SiKalaiOi,  &XX&  rgairapif  xa*  Jcxalaior 
fXiy/Io  xcxpio*8ou,  &C.   p.  430. 

(5)  Aetius  Amidenus  has  comprized,  in  two 
fmall  folio  pages,  the  fum  of  the  doctrines  of 
Galen.  Lib  v.  cxxv.  and  cxxvi.  p.  79  and 
80.  edit.  Aid. 

(6)  Kai  (10*/  fxtv  cvjIwv  a?  xpivciy  u^uxacri,  xai 
jSpaptfia;  opf*nfc.  punax;  XaCwv7.zi,  xa0*rep  Jj  Aioy.fi 
xa,i  Two-api;  xai  Jcxafa,  a?  roXXai  Je,  cv  pu*  -rais 
cfcJpa  xjimowiy  xpircwnv,  aXXa*  Je  ov  ivvxvloii*      Paul* 

opera.  Lib.  II.  c.  vi.  p.  31.  edit.  Bafil. 

x  (7)  His 
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(7)  His  words  are  the  following  : 

Tom.  11.  p.  59.  i.  e.  And  when  a  woman  is 
delivered  of  a  child,  in  confequencc  of  which 
a  fever  fupervenes,  it  is  proper  in  fuch  cafes 
to  calculate  the  critical  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever,  not  from  the  birth 
of  the  child.  The  latter  is  an  error  of  which 
fome  authors  have  taken  notice.  And,  more- 
over, where  fuch  accidents  (viz.  fevers)  happen 
in  the  above  fi  mat  ion,  they  do  not  ordinarily 
happen  till  the  fecond  or  third  day  after  de- 
livery. 

Tom.  11.  p.  60.  i.e.  The  eleventh  is  not  of 
equal  power  with  the  fourteenth,  as  a  critical 
day.  Still,  however,  in  thofe  illnefies,  the 
paroxyfms  of  which  happen  on  the  odd  days, 
(fuch  as  the  tertian)  it  is  a  very  powerful  criti- 
cal day ;  even  a  more  powerful  one  than  the 

four- 
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fourteenth.— In  the  fame  chapter  an  obferva- 
tion  is  mentioned  of  confiderable  importance, 
and  which  appears  to  be  well  founded. 

^  ^a^u   XUti   cXfy^    ^y    l^iUI 

And  bear  in  mind,  that  thofe  illnefles,  the 
paroxyfms,  of  which  happen  on  odd  days, 
(fuch  as  the  tertian,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  acute  difeafes,)  have  in  general  a  fpeedy 
termination  ;  and  further,  that  this  termination 
or  crifis  is  generally  on  an  odd  day.  It  is  ne- 
ceffary,  therefore,  in  inftances  of  the  tertian,  to 
look  for  fuch  changes  on  the  eleventh.  They 
happen  but  rarely  on  the  fourteenth. 

(9)  The  following  is  the  rcfult  of  Hoffman's 
observations. — Scilicet  frequentius  obfervavi, 
febres  quafdam  viginti  quatuor  horarum  fpartio 
perfedtc  terminari,  quas  Veteres  ea  propter  dix- 
crunt  ephemeras.  Synocham  mitiorem  quarto, 
graviorem  feptimo  die,  vel  per  narium  ftillici- 
dium,  cum  proclivitate  ad  fomnum,  vel  per 
largum  fudorem  cedere ;  ardentes  vero  et  bili- 
ofas  febres,  caufos  di&as,  nifi  funeftum  forci- 
antur  exitum,  ut  plurimqm  tertio  vel  undecimo 

die, 
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die,  liberali  fudatione,  plerumque  cum  alvi 
fiuxu,  ad  finem  pertingere,  cxpcrtus  novi.  Ipfe 
tcrtianas  fepius  cum  intenfo  seftu  aggrediuntur; 
circa  tertium  autem  et  quartum  diem  remittic 
infultus,  ac  in  intermittentis  typum  tranfit. 
Tom.  I.  p.  388. 

(10)  It  is  not  long  fince  the  works  of  Foref- 
tus  came  to  my  hands ;  otherwife  I  fhould  not 
have  omitted  mentioning  a  name  celebrated 
among  the  advocates  of  critical  days  in  febrile 
difeafes.  The  different  cafes  of  fevers,  indeed, 
which  are  very  accurately  related  by  this  author, 
afford  the  moft  explicit  and  authentic  evidence  of 
the  power  of  critical  days  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  wri- 
ters.  They  have  this  advantage  likewife, 

that  they  were  not  collected  with  a  view  to  fup- 
port  a  particular  doftrine. 

(11)  The  refult  of  Dr.  Cullen's  experience 
Is  the  following,  "  That  fevers  with  moderate 
fymptoms,  generally  cafes  of  the  Synocha,  fre- 
quently terminate  in  nine  days  or  fooner,  and 
very  conftantly  on  one  or  other  of  the  critical 
days  that  fall  within  that  period  :  but  it  is  very 
rare,  in  this  climate,  that  cafes  of  either  the 
Typhus  or  Synochus,  terminate  before  the 
eleventh  day ;  and  when  they  do  terminate  on 
this  day,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  fatally.  When 
they  are  protradted  beyond  this  time,  I  have 
conftantly  found  that  their  terminations  were 

upon 
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tipon  the  fourteenth,  feventeenth,  or  twentieth 
day."    Vol.  I.  f.  exxiv. 

{12)  Tm$  {*.&  ouv  al  piU  mv  fixoruv  ij^cpav 
xp*c*p.0L  Ttjy  pb£ir  fixopjy  -crpwJnv,  0*  7rip*  Toy  Ap^»ytvnv  n 
x&i  AtoxAfa  zryJlry  tratrwy  (xaXiala  -cf  officvlai,  xa*  yap  t 
Ap^tyciriK,  xa*  tuc  iixopic  obuIhv  -B-pocxgiygi,  £^0*  J'  ot^ 
£t^    f^atv*!,    xa9a?rip    ouJ*  l7T7roxpa7j.      Gal.    oper» 

Tom.  III.  p.  431. 

(13)  The  principle  and  movements  of  the  qua- 
ternary period,  and  the  laws  of  ^oaha-^  are  fully 
explained  by  the  laborious  commentator  of  Hip- 
pocrates, in  the  fecond  book,  xip*  i5^pw»  xp*7»xwy.— — 

Tiff  yaf  &$o\L%ioc  ii%n  TjAuOeiffiKj  if  ti  rilafln  3i%a,(Atvti 
Tify  TOfxnv,  tsrip*?  /txfy  ip  t»k  trpwfo;  TtJpaJb?,  «PX^  ^f 
W  Jiulfpac  tytvSo.  rayfjt  <T  ay  >|  IGiopaq  av?n  vofAiffciii 
ijJn  x£A«a  artpioJo*  U7raf^v.  ou  yap  Ja  xam  tWIh;  yt  xnv 
2*ip*jay  ap£*iy  tik  itvltfot;  eCJoju&Jcx;  Eiyai  <rujtA&£»jxfy. 
5tw  yap  ay  fif  t>jv  »y  oux  fi;  T»jy  iJ  Mxiirle  to  tiXoc 
«uluc  aXX'  fwfi  traX*y  *i  iJ  xrcjas  Sap*  ms  itifltpat 
fCJbfxaJc;,  ap^u  T£  rr,q  Tp/fo;  ifty,  ouxtT  ay  stw*  yi 
•reXua  Tsrfpio^o;  n  iWo/txa;  uwapj£»i,  J*c  p-iv  yap  faJfo* 
#7roXu7rXa(ria^i,  to  Tp/foy  Jc  oux  JiJuynOn,  &C.   p.  44 1. 

(14)  The  prevalence  of  a'  quartan  period  in 
fevers  after  they  have  pafled  the  eleventh,  which 
this  author  imagines  he  has  uniformly  obferved, 
leaves  no  room  he  fays  for  doubting,  that  the 
twentieth  and  not  the  twenty-firft  is  the  critical 
day  marked  by  Hippocrates,  though  the  laft  is 
mentioned  as  fuch  in  the  common  edition  of 
the  aphorifms  taken  from  an  erroneous  manu- 
ipript,  f.  cxXt— If  there  has  been,  in  £a£t,  an 
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error  in  the  manufcript  of  the  aphorifm,  th$ 
fame  error  has  found  its  way  to  the  trad  wtgv 

(15)  Dr.  Cullen's  cxprefs  words  arc  the  fol- 
lowing. From  the  beginning  to  the  eleventh^ 
a  tertian  period  takes  place;  and  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  twentieth,  and  perhaps  longer, 
a  quartan  period  is  as  fteadily  purfued.  f.  cxix. 

(16)  Quare  et  circa  crifes,  quod  die  feptima 
aut  quarta  decima  humores  moveantur  in  nobis, 
nulla  certa  alia  caufa  eft,  nifi  quod  talem  acci- 
die efle  proportionem  naturse  ad  humor  em, 
quem  tanto  tempore  concoquit,  conco£tum  ex«t 
pellit,  hunc  quidem  in  feptima,  ilium  quidem 
in  quarta  decima. Fracaft.  de  dieb.  crit, 

(17)  The  influence  of  the  moon  as  men- 
tioned by  Galen,  and  the  motions  of  the  hu* 
mours  infifted  on  by  Fracaftorius,  as  the  caufe 
of  critical  periods  in  fevers,  are,  ftrictly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  only  opinions  which  have  hitherta 
been  offered  to  the  public  on  this  fubjeft  ;  yet 
1  muft  not  omit  to  mention  a  modification  of 
the  former  by  Dr.  Balfour,  who  publifhed,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  fmall  treatife  on  the  influence 
of  the  moon  in  the  fevers  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 
After  mentioning  an  opinion,  which  has  cer- 
tainly many  arguments  to  fupport  it,  viz.  that 
the  invafion  and  relapfes  of  fevers  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  new  and  full  moon ;  he  goes  a 
(tep  farther,  and  attempts  to  perfuade  us,  that 

the 
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the  bufinefs  of  crifis  is  regulated  by  the  fame 
taufes. — I  fhall  tranferibe  his  words,  which  arc 
fomewhat  remarkable:  viz.  That  along  with 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  there  is  con- 
ftantly  recurring  fome  uncommon  or  adventi- 
tious ftate  or  quality  in  the  air,  which  increafes 
fever,  and  difpofes  to  an  unfavourable  termina- 
tion or  crifis ;  and,  that  along  with  the  intervals, 
there  is  as  conftantly  recurring  a  ftate  or  quality 
in  the  air  oppofite  to  the  former,  which  does 
not  excite,  but  diminifhes  fever,  and  difpofes 
to  a  favourable  crifis.  The  conjecture  is  pro- 
bably ingenious;  but  it  is  merely  a  conjecture, 
without  the  lead  foundation  to  reft  upon.  It  is 
deftroyed  by  the  following  fads :  that  fevers 
are  generally  obferved  to  be  of  a  dated  duration  ; 
that  they  terminate  on  regular  critical  days  ; 
even  that  they  terminate  on  the  day  of  new  or 
full  moon;  and  that  a  material  aggravation  of 
the  fymptoms  of  an  exifting  fever  is  not  gene- 
rally obferved  at  thefe  periods,  though  invafions 
are  acknowledged  to  be  then  more  common* 
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CHAP.    IV. 


(i)  Sylvius  de  le  Boe,  in  a  treatife  concern'' 
ing  the  Epidemic,  which  raged  at  Leyden  in 
the  year  1669,  has  the  following  words  :  Aqus 
autem  Leidenfes  non  tantucn  corrumpuntur  ac 
putrefcunt  propter  fui  moram  ac  flagnationem; 
verum  etiam  propter  falfas  aliquot  retro  annis 
hue  tranfmiffa9,  et  ipfarum  corruptionem  au- 
gentes,  p.  823.  This  fuppofition  Has  bee& 
confidered  as  a  fad. 

(2)  Lancifi  opera,  p.  112, 

(3)  Difeafes  of  the  army,  Part  II.  c.  fiL 
p.  98. 

(4)  Eixoeri  ra;  w(o  Kuvo?,  xoti  ttxotri  rat  fAiJm*Ii» 
Oixw  cv  (rxifp.j)  Aiowtru)  ^pno-flai  loclfu*      GEnomauS* 

Eufebii  praepar.  Evangel. 

(5)  Ilfpi  flfif  iaxuc« 

(6)  Narratum  eft  a  fide  dignis  medicis  ct 
primariis  hujus  urbw,  contigiffe  aliquando,  ut 
in  defedione  folis  iff  manibus  curandum  Domi- 
nam  illuftrem  de  Varades  haberent.  Quura 
paulo  ante  eclipfim  iftam  nil  tale  de  segra  co* 

gitarent,  in  ipfo  defefiionis  momento,  dum  at- 
tend in  csenaculo  fublimiori  aqua  in  pelvin 
conjeda  defedum  ipfius  folis  intuentur,    evo- 

cantur 
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Carftur  ftatim  ad  segrarri  decumbentem,  quod 
ta  animam  agcre  videretur.  Sed  fole  fuum 
pfimarium  curfum  repetente,  et  prout  vires  ac- 
quirebat,  fefeque  aperiebat,  aegta  vires  corpuf- 
que   amiffum  refumebat.     Bal.  Epid*  lib.  L 

P-  3*- 

(7)  Obfervatione  Vero  digttum  fuit,  quod 
poft  plenilunium,  ac  multo  magis  filente  Luna 
terociebat  hsec  febris,  quae  poflea  ad  novum 
ejufdum  lumen  mitefcebat,  nee  mea  tantum* 
fed  aliorum  quoque  profefTorum  conftans  fuit 
obfervatio,  quod  non  parum  contulit  ad  hujus 
febris  prognofim,  et  curationem ;  num  vero 
fuper  epidemicos  affeftus  peculiare  jus  aliquod 
habeat  lunare  fydus,  ut  illius  mutationibus,  et 
variis  phafibus  aufcultent,  non  indignum  eft 
obfervatione.  Conftitut.  eptd.  p.  193.  The 
fatt  which  he  mentions  in  the  next  paragraph 
is  more  explicit.  Admirandum  certe  fuit  id 
quod  die,  Jan.  21,  1693,  contigit:  fada  eilim 
per  nodem  lunari  eclipfi  major  pars  aegrotan- 
tium  obiit,  ac  eadem  pene  hora,  qua  nimirum 
Luna  laborabat,  qutn  et  nonnulli  repentina 
morte  occubuere. 

(8)  Neque  filentio  praetereundum,  quod  die, 
quo  fol  defecir,  viginti  recens  corripicbantur. 
De  Febr.  Anom.  Batav.  p.  21. 

(9)  Sec  the  London  Medical  Journal  for  the 
year  1787. 
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CHAP.    V. 


(i)  It  is  difficult,  I  have  obferved,  to  attairi 
fe  clear  idea  of  the  opinion  which  Hippocrates 
altually  entertained  concerning  the  fubftance,  or 
immediate  caufe  of  fevers.  1  (hail,  however, 
endeavour  to  bring  under  one  view  the  differ- 
ent paffages  in  this  author's  works  which  fur- 
nifli  us  with  his  various  conjeftures.  And  id 
the  firft  place,  AAA'  oi  Tffvpsjowovjsg  roitri  xocwroun 
Kat  isrsptTrtevfAQvnio't  kcu  ctKhouriv  Kryvpoicrt  yocnty/*wi 
cv  TCff^soog  ex.  TYjg  Seppw  ei7raX?\a<r(royjaiy  ouh  *notpw]ri 

tJ\oL\$    TO    ScgfJLQV   €7Tt     TO    iJ/l^OV.    ?yM    8if    TOtjJo   JJU* 

pjEyigov  TSKftYipiov  rjysvfjLou  stvoa,  on  cv  Sia  to  Bspfxof 
wrrTsjuq  TSFVPejouvovmy  ot  O6v9pc*nroi.  ov  h  rctojo  ur\  to 
ctijtov  Trig  TUKTUxxriog  fjuovvov.  «AA  ecji  xou  wmp»,  ruxi 
BspfJLdv  to  ctv]o9  nut  BepfMv  ym  ofvy  xou  ottywpar 
Yjoit  3sg[jL0v,  neu  a?Ow  [jLVgHXy  xat  7raXs*  ystyvyjp* 
fjiijoc  $v\>ci[jL3ow  sjspevv.  Tec  fitv  ovv  Aujucaiytyiaw,  Totyjoi 
$gt.  (rvf^Tra^gi  h  xou  to  ScPpoy,  pwjAYig  fj^jsyov.  cog 
ctv  to  fiysv&vcv,  xat  7rctpo%vvoiJL:-M,  xat  mSbptoop&m 
eifjM  xsivu.  ovvxfjuv  Ss  ovhfJLtav  wAt/a/  Trig  zvparrjxoocnx 
JjyAaSjj.     Tlspi    (*>Mpuy\g    t^XWj    f-  I.   p.    15.       In 

this  paffage  Hippocrates  has  fuggefted  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  limple  heat  to  constitute  a  fever* 
In  the  fubfequent,  he  explains  his  ideas  fome- 
what  more  explicitly.  Uvpslot  it  avjo  &  ytmjca 
orav  to*  o-oofjiccjog  VTreptptoiyfXYivocvlog  at  crocQXsg  avoiSri" 
cc#riv  xext  to  (f>Xey[jLoc  xjoci  r)  ypXyj  xdfuktetati&jct 
cilps fjucoovt,  xai  i^rj  ava^y/Hat  [jly$sv  pitf  e^icv,  fJLsji 

X4VSV[JL$VW>    (jutf    «AA0U   V7TlOyjog.      lift)/  TVKOW  TOQV  XCtj* 

foApuTiov,  u  IV.  p.  417.     This  leems  to  afford 

an 
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an  idea  of  obftruttion.  Ic  is  more  particularly 
modified  in  the  following  paffage,  in  the  treatifc 
wspi  KocQooV)  f.  V.  p.  518. —  >J  de  vovcrog  (Kccutrog) 
ytvftcci  VT.Q  xoAqg,  gtgcv  yjvr\^ii<ru  s\]og  icv  <rou[jLa]oQ 
luflotsyipt^rf:  As  alio  in  the  treatife  7rspt  il^ji^uhu 
ilfjLkgoov,  p.  57.  Toe  5$  o^coe.  tcajv  yo<r}j^ula;v  yivsjty 
^7TGypXfjgf  okSJolv  €7Ti  to  $7rzp  €7ri^vrl9  xa(  ug  Tip 
y^laKr^j  xceloufjyi,  &c. — In  the  above  paffage,  this 
author  has  a  direft  reference  to  bile,  as  the  caufc 
of  fever ;  but  he  has  defined  its  influence  and 
dominion  with  more  precifion  and  exaftnefs  in 
the  work  nigi  $\xriog  ouGgwoV)    f.  III.  p.   231. 

1T<P$mv  eicrt  Tscro-apsg,  yfoptg  TUJV  &  TYl(ri  ohvvrpi  y/10- 
LLSvuiVy  tjjotv  «7T0fc;Xp^xa);ir/v,  ovouccja  5'  avjiGiriv  £57, 
£vy(%Q$>ciiJL<priiJLS0ivog>Tptfciio$i  T$]oij>Jaiog.  0  [jlsv  gxpj  $jvvcyjog 
xa\cQ[JL&c>g  yuelcu  wno  n}^i(f\t]g  ypKvig  xoci  coqjYil&'jcc- 
'lug,  kui  lag  Ttpurtot-g  €v  eXaXurjoo  ygovcp  XQisTjui.  to 
yocp  vcju^ixty  ov  o*ict$vyoy.sw  ovdivoc  yjpovovj  <rto[rixe]on 

WXfU)g>  UTS  V7T0  7T0AACU  70V  SspjJLOV  B-pfJUKlVC[JLSVCl>.  Q  Si 

apft'/jlJiSpivog,  [Aijoc  tov  tyvoyov  cciro  TrKug^o-ypXYtg 
yivljocty  yjxi  c&7r<iKhKro-$]ott  Tccy/o^jcc  ioov  aKKoov. 
fju^Kpcjc^og  h  so~]i  tov  %i*oypv,  Oiuxrcc  ano  s?w.o-<rQ:cg 
y&b\ai  xolygj  koci  qti  ey/t  avaTrocwiv  to  coc/jut*  sv 
Jc  Tjo  %vvoyjjc  ovk  oc^wjuvpfoci  ovhm  ygovov.  0  Ss 
vpPfo&iog,  fMoc/.^ojcpog  sgi  tov  afj.(pfi/j^piyov9  kcki  ano 
%pA)yc  etoco'O'ovcg  ymjau  okoo'u)  h  zcteiovot  yjpovcv  ev 
*•«  tpTjuiu)  >i  tu)  ocfjL^yuepivc*)  to  coofjuoi  avu7ro6vf]a/9 
focc'Sly  ypovic^^og  ovTog  0  -zov^sjog  tov  afJL^fJiJLS^vGV  sJ]iv. 
Ot  hTelcxpjCtio  toc  fj£v  uttjx  Kajot  tov  ccijov  Xoycv. 
ypovicJ:poi  h*s  yjzkx  tov  Tpnauay  f/tr/v,  9*00*60  &cc]tov 
11  [j£fog  fjuieyfivari  %oKv\g  7^5  ty?  ■Scf/xtfcnas-f 
OTafSXttxnft,  rovji .  houl/v%eo'6ai  to  croo^,  izteiov 
uSjsypicu  Tzrpco-yivsjoa  5$  avJtOKrtv  cmo  /xsAa^  %oKrtg. 

7  ^ 
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to  rsrePiowt  tou  to  x#/  5ticr«7raAX«x/0y,  jAS&KMi  y*p 
%aty  t«»  fv  to)  o*«/a«7'  &&>}(*»  fcu/xajv,  y^XJ^^t 
Ttcxi  totg  eifiocg  'xgovtojocjocg  7TC7roaUcct9  &c.  This  ex- 
planation of  the  different  forms  of  fevers  is 
^curious;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  confidered 
as  the  foundation  of  the  humoural  do&rine, 
which  was  famous  in  the  fchools  of  phytic  for  a 
long  feries  of  years. 

(2)  E?nyfliyx«  uvou  tov  tsv^\ov^  rmytvereu  h 
Tpavfjuxvi  xoci  (ScvGaxru  Galen  oper.  Tom*  IV. 
£>•  438,-r-nqDi  <pjhxro$.   l$*of. 

(3)  Transfufo  in  arterias  fanguine  febrim 
fieri,  idque  nimis  repleto  corpore  incidere.  Celf. 
lib.  I.  Or,  as  Galen  expreues  it  in  the  treatife 
Xlspt  Qtiwotp.  Igoptotg,  Epourigfccjog  optica  top 
nufSlov  KtvtifJLU  ou^juoclog  xffoc^u.iri7tiujxSlo^  tt£  to  too 
tzs\z\)^ux\oq  uyytiu  euro  at^oog  yivo[jL€vcv9  xajQccTTtp 
em  this  BotTtf&jTYig  qim  pYihv   xivrt   av\r^   crysu/ia 

(4)  Febrium  ponunt  fignum  fervorem  pluri- 
rnuin  atque  immutationem  pulfus  in  vehemen- 
tia,  nifi  ex  aliqua  haec  manifefta  fuerint  caufa. — 
Item  typum  quotidianum  majorum  corpufcu- 
lorum  ftatione  fieri  afleverat  :  cito  en»m  inqult 
ea  exantlari  atque  impleri :  Tertianum  vero  mi- 
norum  flatione  corpufculorum.  Item  quarta* 
num  minutiffimorum.  Dificile  enim  impleri 
atque  exantlari  poflunt.  Caeli  Aurelian.  lib.  I. 
c.  xiv. — Or,  as  Celfus  exprefles  it  in  his  preface, 
$i  manantia  corpufcula  per  iiwitibilia  foramina 

fob- 
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fubfiftendo  iter  claudunt.  Galen  has  likewife 
tranfmitted  to  us  the  fame  idea  in  the  treatife 

ZXTS^l     T(>0[AOVj     &C.     p.     369.       AirOCvjoi     7ffVf>s]oV     87TL 

tktiv  spppafyo-iv  oyxoov  sv  Txrogotg  ecu  ovngocc^oit 
Ksyouv,    iv    [jLsyeQst    7ropoov    Tfjv    Siotyogav    ii9$pi)>o$ 

(5)  A7T#$tf  Tdvpsjov  sv  tyi  tccv  %v[iujv  ajf'J/ci  yivsc* 
Bat.    Galen  oper.  Tom.  III.  p.  324. 

(6)  The  definition,  or  in  other  words  the  caufe 
of  fever,  is  more  explicitly  exprefled  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Galen,  than  in  the  works  of  preceeding 
authors.     Galen    obferves    in   the   firft   place, 

or/  0  Tsrv^fjog  ytvslou,  hav  ?t  tyi  xafjSta  Ssp/xpfo  Tig 
ytvsjai  Tsrccga'Pixnv ;  but  adds,  i$i  psv  o*rj  zsrov  tum 
ocvjo  jovjo  7xu%oc$\)<riv  BepfjLojris,  ov  /x*y  o*q  ys  wu$ 
73Vp?]og9    si    fjiYj    <rvvsKQsp[AaivYi    Typ    xccfiiav.       IT?£* 

vsnqelujv  haQop.  Tom.  III.  p.  322.  In  the  fol- 
lowing page  there  is  it  ill  a  farther  modifi- 
cation :  H,vv$K9cQ[jLaiv£]ou  yap  ast  too  Bepfjiavdevji  to 
^w%^,  &ygiS  06v  £7Ti  Tfiv  xafiiav  r\  hxQscrtg  a$iKY}]ai. 

This,  perhaps,  has  fome  reference  to  fymp- 
tomatic  fevers*  This  author  endeavours  next 
to  define  the  difference  of  fevers,  and  remarks, 
or/  cu  hx^ocai  h  xecja  yevog  Tijg  Sspl^njog*  etnro  TYjg 
tmv  vTwv  diafopag  sTwcfjL&avovjo  tow  oAypfJ^vutv  Trp 
TffVf&loohj  Sspjuxariav,  Tpioov  owoov  K(x\&  y'zvog.  jflot 
yap  sv  ccCjoo  tm  coopjtji  ryg  xafiiag  etvaiflurQcti 
Grp^y  avjyjv  eteyoptv,  yj  sv  Toig  yy^ig^  ti  sv  Tea 
Tsrvsvjjutjt — Ettsi  to/  vvv  o^caj^v}  ov/,  sva  Tfwrov  ovjs 
ysvsasujg  ovjs  avfypsoog  TVjg  3spfjLa<riag9  on  fjLtfis  ocvjov 
tcv  zvvpog,  aXV  r\\oi  S/a  xtv7lo'iv,  yj  ha  o"*i]/iv9  ij  hos 
Qiuhiotv  sjcpqg  Ssppolifiog)  y  Vi*m%sm  emoworig  3sp[jLr,g9 
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tl  oV  *7riu4%iav  curias  &fpift  ibid. — And  he  fur- 
ther eftablifhes  differences,  according  as  the 
difeafe  exerts  itfelf  upon  the  different  conilitu- 
ent  parts  of  the  body  ;  as,  T«  i%ofa  t*  sw%*> 
ptvct,  km  ra  ivogiJUNla,  p.  321.  In  accounting 
for  the  difference  of  types  I  obferved  formerly,, 
that  Galen  had  departed  very  far  from  the  foot- 
fteps  of  his  matter,  who  con  fide  red  the  differ- 
ence  of  types  as  principally  arifing  from  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  the  bile.  Galen  explains 
it  in  a  different  manner.— Ol  <fe  awexf*  cttpixoQai 
<f]eyvwfjLSv(M)  xcti  vsreptstxp[jL6vo)  ev  jotig  <ptefy&.  Tm 
ftfv  ovv  diochuirovju/v  rpeig  sict  ou  usourcu  $ta<pgpeu% 
atfjLtpyfxsgivos,  TfSjouog,  xou  Tijo^jatog.  mi  (pteyfLoji  u& 
0  a^vi^ivog  <rm7Tiv]t*  stti  h  tcci;  %o\cei;  kiuijeaeub 
d  hepHm  iy\  favQy  /jlsv  0  Tptjoaosj  tj  itfhouvn  5s  w$apf<**S* 

Hepi  ha<poi9  UvpsJ.  Lib.  6.  Tom.  III.  p.  330. 

(7)  Tvvityjajai  yap  wri  iffXvfizi  uifxccjog   Stppou, 
fjLYjTru)  isQiprolog.  to  pj   ha7rv$io  Qou  m  £wei  Atfm  up 

SigjjLcco-totv  syiipovjog.  lib.  V.  edit.  Aldin. 


Cap.  1. Tom. II.  (j^XJI  ^a*2*  (^  ^^j^' J 

i.  e.  Fever  is  a  preternatural  or  adventitious  heat, 
excited  in  the  heart,  and  communicated  to  the  reft 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  the  veins  and  arteries. 

(9)  The  theory  of  Van  Helmont,  though 
whimfical  and  unphilofcphical,  ftill  deferves  to 
be  recorded.  His  words  are  the  following  :  Si- 
qitfdem  calor  febrium  eft  accenfus  in  impetum 

faciente 
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faciente  Archeo,  et  radix  febrium  eft  ipfa  ma- 
teria peccans.  Refpiciunt  ergo  tan  turn  ad  abla- 
ttonem  effe&us  confequentis,  et  refultantis  ex 
pofitione  radicis  illius,  cujus  ergo  Archeus  non 
quidem  a  radice  accenditur,  fed  a  calore  aliundo 
haufto,  dum  nimirum  feipfum  ace  end  it  propria 
thymofi,  &  calore  fuo  gradum  fupra  exigentiam 
dedu&o,  in  quo  totus  eft  moleftus,  quatenus 
fupra  fuse  exigentiae  amplitudinem  eft  delatus* 
Nee  enim  putandum,  quod  exofse  materice  fe- 
brili,  quam  peccantem  mecum  nominant,  fie 
infit  aliquis  calor,  ut  deinceps  is  febri liter  cale- 
faciat  totum  integrate. — Accendit  mimirum  fe- 
ipfum Archeus,  in  nifu  quo  cuperit  expellerfc 
materiam  occafionalem.    Traft.  de  febrib.  c.  1. 

(10)  As  Van  Helmont  feemed  to  attribute 
the  appearances,  or  fymptoms  of  fevers  to  the 
efforts  of  merely  an  irritated  Archeus;  fo  Stahl 
goes  farther,  and  fuggefts,  that  thofe  efforts 
arife  from  a  principle  of  intelligence  in  the 
fyftem  endeavouring  to  remove  caufes  which 
are  difagreeable  or  hurtful  to  life.  Quod 
febres  omnes  fint  intentiones  motuum  vitalium 
fecretoriorum  et  excretoriorum,  ab  ipfa  natura 
humana,  feu  anima  vitaliter  movente,  ad  con- 
fervationem  corporis,  inftitutae,  direftse,  et  ad 
effedum  perdudbe.  Stahli  Oper.  Chym.  Phyfic. 
.Medu.  p.  446. 

(11)  Spiritus,  feu  fucci  nervei  folito  redditi 
acriores,  nervos  et  cor  irritantes,  funt  causae 
produdtivse  primse  et  immediate  excandefcentise 
febrilis : — to  which  he  afterwards  adds  this  far- 
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ther  explanation.  Loca  igitur,  in  quibus  fucct 
ncrvei  primo  fermentantur,  funt  glandular  ec  ra- 
dices nervorum  eorundcm  obftru&ae,  ec  male 
vffedae  et  irritatae.  Caufa  vero  fermentationis 
eft  retentio  violenta  partium  quae  excerni  debu- 
erant  e  nervis,  vel  coinquinatio  ibidem  com- 
tnunicata,  pariterque  ob  retentionem  apta  ad 
intemperiem  fpiricuum  procurandam.— Borelli 
de  motu  excandefcentiae  febrilis. 

(12)  Radices  nervorum  in  cortice  cerebri 
laxari,  vel  propter  poros  ab  aere  occlufos,  vel 
anomalium  in  aliquo  ex  cceteris  non  naturali- 
bus,  vel  prae  aliqua  alia  fubita  occafione.  Hinc 
nervos  admittere  materiam  incongruam.  Quae 
mora  quam  hie  trahit  variis  de  caufis,  fenfim 
exaltatur.  Verum  ad  aliquot  boras,  forfan  et 
dies  fine  moleftia  per  nervos  et  fibras  progredi- 
tur.  Donee  ad  debirum  plenitudinis  et  matu- 
rations gradum  avedta,  conceptacula  lancinare 
incipiat,  unde  rigor.  Cole  Nov.  Hypoth.  dc 
Febrib.  c.  v. 

(13)  Affero  igitur,  formalem  febris  rationem, 
live  ut  ita  loquor,  fundamcntalem  caufam,  con- 
fiftere  in  fpafmodica  univerfi  generis  nervofi  et 
fibrofi  affe&ione,  quit  maxime  ex  fpinali  me- 
dulla procedit,  et  fucceffive  ab  exterioribus  ad 
interiores  partes  vergit.     Hoffm.  Op.  Tom.  XL 

p.  JO. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


Though  I  have  defcribed  the  endemic  fever 
of  Jamaica  as  diftin&ly  as  is  in  my  power ;  yet 
as  I  have  often  obferved  that  we .  attain  more 
accurate  ideas  from  the  detail  of  a  particular 
hiftory  than  from  general  defcription,  I  fhall 
feleft  from  my  notes  two  or  three  cafes  which 
may  ferve  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  And  in  the  firft  place  I 
{hall  defcribe  an  inftance  of  fever,  which  was 
diftinguiflicd  through  the  whole  of  its  courfe 
by  fymptoms  of  the  general  inflammatory 
diathefis. 

(1)  Lennox,  a  foldier  of  the  60th  regiment, 
aged  40,  of  a  Arm  and  compact  habit  of  body, 
was  feized  on  the  3d  of  December,  between 
eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  with  a  flight 
horror  or  (hivering,  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  other  ufual  marks  of  fever.  The  fymptoms 
of  coldnefs  and  fhivering  went  off  in  the  courfe 
of  eight  or  ten  minutes.  A  hot  fit  fucceedcd, 
with  a  good  deal  of  headach,  hurried  refpira- 
tion,  conflderable  third,  a  ftrong,  full,  and  fre- 
quent pulfc.  After  a  continuance  of  four  or 
five  hours,  fweat  began  to  appear  on  the  head 
and  bread,  which  extending  gradually  to  the 
extremities  brought  with  it  a  tolerable  diftinft 
rcmiffion  of  the  fever.     2.  The  fever  appeared 

to 
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to  be  gone  off  very  completely  by  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  The  patient  reded  well  during  the 
night,  and  continued  in  this  fame  ftate  of  eafe 
till  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  then 
became  uneafy  and  reftlefs,  with  headach  and  a 
flight  feverifti  heat.  5  The  feverifh  indifpofi- 
rion  declined  in  the  courfc  of  the  night.  He 
became  eafier  towards  morning,  and  about  feven 
might  be  faid  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  remiffion. 
About  nine  a  paroxyfm  commenced,  fimilar  to 
the  paroxyfm  of  the  firft  day,  though  with  a 
ftill  flighter  degree  of  horror  and  fnivering; 
the  hot  fie  ran  ftui  higher,  with  much  headach, 
thirft,  and  a  ftrong  vigorous  pulfe.  The  fweating 
at  laft  made  its  appearance,  and  the  violence  of 
the  fever  declined :  there  ftill  however  re- 
mained fome  degree  of  headach,  pain  of  the 
back,  and  third,  with  an  averfion  tcrfood,  and  a 
more  than  natural  frequency  of  pulfe.  6.  Retted 
tolerably ;  but  ftill  is  not  free  from  headach  and 
pain  of  the  back  :  the  tongue  is  dry  and  foul, 
and  the  coat  which  covers  it  is  fmooth,  but  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  and  of  a  cream  colour. 
About  four  in  the  evening  the  paroxyfm  of  a 
fever  made  its  appearance,  fimilar,  in  fome  de- 
gree, to  the  paroxyfm  of  the  fourth,  but  of  a 
much  greater  degree  of  violence.  It  continued 
for  eight  hours,  and  declined  gradually  towards 
morning.  7.  There  were  no  perceivable  marks 
of  fever  at  feven  in  the  morning.  A  little  after 
nine,  however,  a  paroxyfm  commenced,  fimilar, 
in  every  refpedt,  to  the  paroxyfm  of  the  fifth. 
8.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  a  paroxyfm 
began  fimilar  to  the  paroxyfm  of  the  6th,  but 
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ftill  more  violent.  It  declined  after  the  ufual 
duration,  and  was  fucceded  on  the  9th  by  ano- 
ther paroxyfm  fimilar  to  that  of  the  7th.  The 
remiffion  which  fucceeded  appeared  to  be  ftill 
more  perfect  than  any  of  the  preceding;  thp 
fweat  was  even  more  copious,  and  the  pulfe  be- 
came fofter  and  more  expanded  after  it  than  it 
had  hitherto  done.  10.  A  paroxyfm  returned 
about  half  paft  two,  fimilar  to  the  paroxyfm  of 
the  eighth,  but  not  lefs  violent  in  degree.  It 
terminated,  however,  in  a  more  fluid  and  uni- 
verfal  fweat ;  the  pulfe  and  the  date  of  the  Ada 
returned  perfectly  to  what  they  were  in  health  ; 
the  mucous  coat  feparated  from  the  tongue ;  the 
eye  and  countenance  affumed  their  natural  fere- 
aity,  and  unequivocal  marks  of  final  crifis  ap- 
peared on  the  morning  of  the  eleventh.  The 
above  cafe  is  an  inftance  of  the  double  tertian  : 
the  fever  of  the  even  day  terminated  the  difeafe; 
mid  the  pulfe  through  the  whole  courfe  was  vi- 
gorous and  ftrong,  or  marks  of  inflammatory 
diathefis,  in  a  moderate  degree,  were  constantly 
prefent. 

(2)  Henley,  a  foldier  of  the  60th  regiment, 
was  feized  on  the  6th  of  May,  about  five  in  the 
evening,  with  a  naufea,  or  unpleafant  affeftion 
at  ftomach,  marks  of  great  langour  and  de- 
bility, a  flight  feeling  of  coldnefs  and  horror, 
a  very  weak  and  frequent  pulfe,  headach,  pain 
of  the  back,  and  other  fymptoms  which  are 
ufual  in  the  acceffion  of  fevers.  After  a  conti- 
puance  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  thefe  fymptoms 
yj/pxp  fo  for  gone  o|T,  that  the  patient  was  confi- 
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dered  to  be  in  the  ftate  of  remiffion.     7.  The 
exacerbation  of  the  fever  returned  again  about 
the  fame  hour  in  the  evening  at  which  it  had 
firft  come  on,  though  without  marks  of  pre* 
ceding  coldnefs  or  fliivering,     The  pulfe  was 
fraail,   obfcure,   and  extremely  frequent;   the 
heat  of  the  body  was  not  increafed  very  materi- 
ally; the  third  was  only  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, but  there  was  much  naufea,  an  averfion 
to  food,  a  difpolition  to  faint  in  an  ereft  pofture, 
deep  and  heavy  fighing,  tremor  of  the  tongue, 
and  a  fad  and  defponding  (late  of  the  eye  and 
countenance.    8.  The  fymptoms  of  fever  abated 
towards  jnorning,  and  a  remiffion,  though  by 
no  means  a  diftintft  one,  took  place.     The  pulfe 
became  fomewhat  flower,  and  more  expanded ; 
the  fighing  and  anxiety  abated  a  little,   and 
there  was  evidently  a   ftate  of  greater  eafe; 
though  there  ftill  remaind  marks  of  great  de- 
bility, and  figns  of  fpafmodic  ftri&ure  on  the 
fqrface  of  the  body.     The  heat  was  lower  thaa 
it  ufually  is  in  health.     About  five  in  the  even- 
ing the  fymptoms,  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
former   paroxyfms,    returned  again,    but  with 
confiderable  aggravation.  The  head  was  affeded 
with  delirium,  and  there  was  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  tremor  and  ftarting.     9.  Eafier  in  the 
morning,  though  the  remiffion  was  in  no  degree 
more  complete  than   the  former.     About  the 
ufual  hour  in  the  evening  the  fame  fymptoms 
returned  with  aggravation.     10.  The  remiffion 
as  the  former;  the  heat  of  the  body  below  na- 
tural ;  the  pulfe  obfeure  and  frequent ;  the  figns 
of  debility  very  great.     The  exacerbation  re- 

turned 
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tamed  again  at  the  ufual  hour;  the  paroxyfm 
appeared  to  be  fomewhat  more  violent ;  the  de- 
lirium was  higher,  the  heat  greater,  and  the 
pulfe  acquired  rather  more  flrength  and  fulnefs. 
ii.  Eafier  in  the  morning,  with  a  remiffion  in 
every  refpedt  as  complete  as  the  former ;  the 
pulfe  diltinft,  and  rather  more  expanded  *  and, 
upon  the  whole,  an  appearance  of  rather  more 
vigour.  The  paroxyfm  was  renewed  in  the 
evening  as  ufual.  12.  Remiffion  in  the  morn- 
ing rather  more  complete  :  more  vigour  in  the 
pulfe.  The  exacerbation  as  ufual.  13.  In  the 
morning,  inftead  of  the  ufual  remiffion,  there 
appeared  marks  of  a  complete  and  final  criiis ; 
the  fighing,  which  had  been  troublefomc 
throughout  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe,  vanilhed  ; 
the  eye  and  countenance  aflumed  their  ufual 
fcrenity  and  chearfulnefs ;  the  pulfe  became 
(lower,  fofter,  and  more  expanded ;  and  the 
tongue  parted  with  its  coat  or  covering.  The 
above  is  an  inflance  of  fever  with  fymp corns  of 
nervous  afte&ion. 

(3)  Sergeant  Negli,  on  the  2d  of  November, 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  was  fcized  with 
horror,  ihivcring,  and  other  fymptoms,  which 
are  ufual  in  the  acceflion  of  fevers.  The  hot 
fit  did  not  fun  very  high,  and  before  evening 
the  paroxyfm  was  confidcrably  abated.  3.TI1.S 
patient  is  now  in  the  ftate  of  remiffion,  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  not  greater  than  natural ;  but 
the  cafe  feems  to  be  attended  with  fome  fymp- 
toms which  are  not  very  common  in  the  levers 
of  this  country.     The  countenance  is  clouded, 
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dark,  and  grim ;  the  appearance  of  the  eye  is 
fad  and  defpondinz  ;  and  he  exprcffcs  an  unea* 
finefs  in  his  feelings  which  is  not  eafily  ac- 
counted for.  4,  The  paroxyfm  returned  about 
four  in  the  morning.  It  was  greatly  more  vio- 
lent than  the  preceding ;  and  though  it  might 
be  faid  to  remit  very  completely,  if  we  judge 
by  the  heat  of  the  body  and  date  of  the  pulfe; 
yet  there  ftill  remained  fome  uncommon  and 
linpleafant  feelings.  The  eye  and  countenance 
were  not  only  dark  and  defponding,  but  the 
tongue  was  covered  with  a  (limy  raucous  coat, 
through  which  the  red  furface  appeared  ob- 
fcurcly ;  there  were  ftrange  and  unaccountable 
twitchings  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  difturbed 
ileep  ;  frightful  dreams,  and  foreboding  appre- 
henfions.  5  A  paroxyfm  came  on  this  evening 
near  twelve  hours  lboner  than  it  was  expedted. 
.After  expreffing  an  eafinefs  at  ftomach,  and 
throwing  up  fome  mattter  of  a  dark  colour,  he 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  flupor  and  infenfi* 
bility,  fro;n  which  he  could  not  be  roufed  by 
all  the  applications  of  art.  He  died  in  about 
fixteen  hours.  I  his  cafe  affords  an  inftance  of 
fever  with  marks  of  a  peculiar  malignity.  The 
appearances  ot  danger  were  fudden  and  unex- 
peded ;  and,  as  it  was  among  the  firft  in  (lances 
of  the  kind  which  I  had  l'cen,  I  was  difap- 
po'n  ted,  and  in  fome  degree  confounded  at  the 
event. 

(4)  Thomfon,  a  young  man  aged  twenty, 
after  more  than  ufual  exercife  in  the  heat  of 
the  fun,    was  feized  with  ficknefs,  ihivcrings, 
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and  other  figns  of  fever,  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February.  The  pulfe 
was  hard,  frequent,  and  irritated  •,  the  eye  was 
fad,  and  fometimes  gliftening  ;  the  countenance 
flulhed,  but  rather  dark  and  overcaft;  tbe  re- 
fpiration  hurried ;  naufea  was  troublefome,  with 
a  good  deal  of  anxiety  and  reftlefsncfs.  The 
paroxyfm  continued  long,  and  did  not  indeed 
go  off  very  perfectly  at  laft.  4.  Reded  but  in- 
differently ;  is  now  fomewhat  eafier,  though  the 
remiffion  is  far  from  being  perfect ;  the  thirlt  is 
confiderable ;  the  tongue  dry  and  foul,  the 
ftomach  loathes  all  forts  of  food ;  and  he  feems 
to  be  much  diftreffed  with  flatus  and  rudus;  the 
ftools  are  dark-coloured  and  foetid  ;  the  pulfe  is 
more  frequent  than  natural,  hard  and  irritated, 
and  the  fkin  is  only  partially  moid.  5.  An  ex- 
acerbation of  fever  happened  about  nine  in  the 
morning.  The  fymptoms  were  of  the  fame  kind 
as  in  the  firft  paroxyfm,  only  fomewhat  more 
violent  in  degree.  The  anxiety  at  ftomach  was 
particularly  diftreffing,  and  there  appeared  (lilL 
more  evident  marks  of  putrefcent  tendency  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  6.  An  uneafy  night :  an 
impcrfett  and  obfeure  remiffion :  the  gums  red- 
der than  they  naturally  are:  the  eye  has  a 
gliftening  appearance,  and  the  countenance  is 
Sill  confufed  and  clouded :  the  tongue  is  dry ; 
the  third  great;  and  rudus  and  flatus  are  very 
diftreffing ;  the  pulfe  ftill  irritated  and  quick : 
there  is  not  any  very  remarkable  difpofition  to 
faint  in  an  ered  pofture  :  the  (tools  foetid  7.  The 
exacerbation  returned  about  the  fame  hour  as 
oi\  the  fifth,  and  with  ftill  greater  aggravation  : 
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the  fytnptoms  of  diftrefs  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  were  particularly  alarming ;   with  nau- 
fea,  nidorofe  belchings,  and  large  watery  foetid 
{tools.      8.  Somewhat  eafier  in   the  morning, 
though  the  remiffion  can  only  be  faid  to  be  ob- 
fcure.     9.  The  exacerbation  happened  at  the 
fame  hour  as  on  the  fcventh,  and  continued  for 
nearly  the  fame  length  of  time,     10.  Infteadof 
obfcure  rcmiflEon,  marks  of  final  crifis  are  now 
evident ;  the  pulfe  is  returned  nearly  to  its  na- 
tural (late;  the  eye  and  countenance  have  af- 
fumed  their  ufual  ferenity;  the  fkin  is  moift, 
and  gives   no  marks   of  remaining  fpafmodic 
firidture ;  the  anxiety  and  ruftus  have  ceafed ; 
and  the  date  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  appears 
to  be  almoft  natural.   The  above  is  an  inftance 
of  fever,  in  whfch  there  were  very  evident  figns 
of  putrefcent  tendency  in  the  alimentary  canal; 
even  fome  obfcure  marks  of  its  progrefs  in  the 
general  fyftem,  complicated,  however,  with  an 
irritated  ftate  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,   or  fuch 
fymptoms  as  might  be  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  apparent  inflammatory  diathefis. 

(5)  Cunningham,  a  fhilor,  aged  twenty-five, 
was  feized  on  the  5th  of  July,  about  five  in  the 
evening,  with  ficknefs,  Ihiverings,  head-ach, 
and  the  other  ufual  figns  of  the  remitting  fever 
of  the  country.  Its  more  diftreflSng  fymptoms 
were  naufea  and  vomiting,  6.  The  remiffion 
«  is  tolerably  diftindt;  but  there  is  (till  a  good 
deal  of  head-ach,  thirft,  and  figns  of  debility; 
the  tongue  is  dry,  and  the  puHe  is  more  fre- 
quent than  natural.  The  paroxyfm  returned 
2.  about 
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about  five  in  the  evening  with  increafed  vio- 
lence, accompanied  with  fevere  retching,  and 
copious  vomiting  of  bilious  matter.     7.  Better 
in  the  morning ;   the  vomiting  has  ceafed,  and 
the  remiffion  is  tolerably  diftinfl.     The  ex- 
acerbation returned  at  the  ufual  hour,  with  the 
fame  diftinguifhing  fymptoms  of  copious  bilious 
difcharges.     8.    Remiffion  in  the  morning  as 
ufual  *  the  exacerbation  in  the  evening  as  the 
preceding,    with  diftreffing  and  fevere  vomit^ 
ing.     9.  The  ufual  remiffion  in  the  morning. 
The  paroxyfm  likewife  recurred  in  the  everting 
about  the  ufual  time,  but  not  with  the  ufual 
fymptoms.     Inftead  of  vomiting  of  bilious  mat- 
ters, there  was  fome  degree  of  delirium,  tre- 
mors, ftartings,  and  other  fymptoms  of  nervous 
afFedtion.      10.    Thefe   fymptoms   remitted  in 
the  morning,  but  there  ftill  remained  figns  of 
great  irritability  and  weaknefs.  The  fame  train  of 
fymptoms  returned  again  in  the  evening  :  the  de- 
lirium and  tremors  were  ftill  in  a  higher  degree  : 
the  pulle  was  fmall  and  frequent;  and  there 
was  occafionally  a  great  difpofition  to  faint  in 
an  eredt  pofture.     11.  Better  in  the  morning, 
though  there  are  not  yet  any  marks  of  crifis. 
The  exacerbation  returned  again  in  the  even- 
ing, with  fymptoms  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  pre- 
ceding paroxyfm.     12.  Remiffion  in  the  morn- 
ing fimilar  to  the  former.     Exacerbation  in  the 
evening  rather  more  violent.     13.  Remiffion  as 
the  former ;  the  pulfe  however  appears  to  be 
rather  fuller  than  it  has  been  fince  this  change 
happened   in  the  circumftances  of  the  difeafe. 
The  paroxyfm  returned  at  the  ufual  hour  fill 

more 
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more  violent,  though  with  greater  marks  of 
vafcular  excitement.  14.  Evident  marks  of 
crifis :  the  tongue  begins  to  part  with  its  cover- 
ing ;  the  eye  and  countenance  appear  clear  and 
animated;  the  pulfe  is  flower  and  fuller;  and 
the  ftate  of  the  (kin  does  not  give  any  indication 
of  exifting  fpafmodic  ftri&ure.  This  cafe  pre- 
fents  an  inftance  of  fever,  the  firft  part  of  the 
courfe  of  which  was  diftinguiflied  by  uncommon 
bilious  difcharges  during  the  time  of  the  pa- 
roxyfas ;  the  latter  part  of  it  by  affedion  of 
the  nervous  fyftem. 
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CHAP.    VH. 


i.  The  indications  of  bilious  vomitings  m 
fevers  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  works 
of  Hippocrates ;  atad  in  many  inftances  are  (till 
more  fully  explained  in  the  learned  Commen- 
taries of  Galen.  Among  other  inftances  Hip- 
pocrates obferves,  *Ot»  f/a/Io$  it  »piXifUi>7a70$,  o  pXey- 
f*a1of  x**j£©Xnf  cvfxfAi  pu«y|xfvoc,  xai  pu  waj£u*  xajla, 
f*uJe  «ro?t*j  cfc  [*aX»a7a.  of  yap  axpxTCfflcfoi,  xaxiovc 
C10-IV.  ei  Je  tin  to  ff*tvp£voy  vparoeiJff,  *i  zrtXiivov,  « 
ptiXavj  ou  a»  Vi  touIcwv  twv  J£0ct7jxa7«y,  vojxi^fiy  jgpj 
xrorqpov  uvoti.  a  it  xat  uaJx  rot  %f*p.ala,  S  avlof  aw- 
Ifwro;  f/A6£j,  Kap7x  oXtfy/av  rovlo  71  vela*.  Tariff?*  yaf 
S"ava7oy  cupaim  ro  vrtXio*  twv  gfAtrfAolm,  u  o£u  oWw- 
A{.  cratrai  Jje  at  uxwairfoi  xai  JuoWff c  007^11*  *axou 
iiri   treat   toio*iv   {jAfo/Afyoiriy.     Flip.    Progri.   lib*  i- 

§  11.  p.  41.  Similar  obfervations  arc  found  in 
the  Prorrhetics ;  and  Galen  has  alfo  remarked  in 

firft  book  trip*  xpurttfv'  Tore  £av0ov  axprjov  toy  XJyJujw- 
Jitf. — #i  Jf  €»9)  out**  «xpn7ov,  tyo7e  (AiXap  laiyartoi,  Jfi- 
»o7*pcv  io7i  tovJo  ixmov.— Ewi  *jx{7w  Xvy£  xat  cpfaXpa 
#pu8fo*,  xaxov.  Hip.  S.  vii.  ap.  iii. — E*  roio-i  juwj* 
•roto-ty  fay  myiyiilai  «x7epo;,  xa»  ^vyS?  w«{*ir7anw  *cv1«f 
S*y*lait<.     De  Criflb. 

Z.  AnJ/a  KapaXoyw  Xu9pra  fw^ew  *«xcy«     Hip* 

Frorrhet. 

3.  OiVi 
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3«  Oifri  J£oXwo*io*  iiaytoW**0*  iS(nK9  vsSl  «Mtf  J*i;i$ 
xou  ztixooIuCj  xaxov. — Ev  tsrup/Ioto'i  xwXik  itx^uo-flnp^ns', 
trwu|Aa   |*i   JiEX7n7rJoyf  xaxov.   •firupKrc-o*Ji,  f>  *££?  f*«- 
Xat>n  VoXv)  a»cu  n'  xa7w  taxOouou,  Sava^ifxoy.      Ev  e£an 
to  appwfo,   TSTEfip^oXov   Si&xjupnfAXi   xxxov*   xoxot  jf  XXI 
to  fxXwxov.  e7i  ii  xou  xaxiov  to  *Xu7oiio*Kf  xoTpiuA*.— 
Kapof  ev  touIojci  xaxov,  xai  aifxo/Wjtf    Jiajtapwifj  xm 
%ivzct.yym  wapaXoye*.— FAij^poy  axp*i?ov,  n  Xivxcv  &»• 
X^'plr*-***  f  Aaupoy*  pX«upov   &   xat   to  o?Xk  s£vpu0Ufie*, 
frro,  0XfyfAoJI*&f  t  troyxpoy  Je  xai  ix  aipopmiun  SxooWk 
JJxwsAiof,  i-rvttoNc  fAlJa^oXw&oc. — To  atppcoJcf  trfpi^oXiv 
f**X*Pnl**>  ^Xaup«v,   X*w7o>,  iwctQpov  J»«^«^i|^»,  ulx« 
7o;£Xooy  io*p£oy  vro(r7a<riy,  wovupoy. —  Typo*   iix^jupnfiXy 
xai  aOfoov  xai  xa1«  pixpoy,  xaxoy.   Hip*  Coac.  PraeD* 

Prorrh.  de  Crifib. — -and  in  various  other  places* 

4.  The  general  indications  of  fweats  are  very 
fully  and  accurately  defcribed  in  the  prognos- 
tics qf  Hippocrates.    0/  h  iJf«7if,  ap«r7©i  p*  am 

iv  noun  Tois  ofctvi  voanpotwivi  0X0*01  tv  i^tpnrt  ti  xpwi- 
pciffi  y ivorf xi y  wxi  rt\tu;  to*  Tsrup/Iov  ocTatXXarkwr^ 
*ya9oj  o*£  xai  6X00*01  &a  zsctHot   tou  aufxalos  yiyopuroi) 

•WJlJttJfoy    T0V     *>9pW7TO>    tVWiTtfflspoV  QtpOUTX    TO    lOrtfAO. 

#7  J«  ay  fit*  T0iou7oy  ti  6pyao"4>y1ai,  ou  Xuo-/JiX«;.  xa- 
Xio-1oi  Jfc  ol  v|/uj£ooi  TE  xai  f**1jw  *fi"P*  *n}v  xs^aXwff 
xai  to  srpoffWTrov  ytvo/Af»oi  xai  tgv  ay^ey*.  outoi  yap  £w 
jae*  o£n  crupc7(o  Sai/a1oy  -firporojxatyoWL  ^u»  Jf  trpW^pv 
^auxoc  yoo-ou,  xai  01  xala  uxv  to  o'wf**  cirav7c^  ymfum, 
tokti  wigi  ti}p  xspaXii'',  0*  St  KzyXfotiSes  xai  fxouyfy  tnpt 
tq*  rpz^nKov  yivoutvoi,  zrovnpoiy  01  St  p,i7adaXayfi*» 
xai  al^A^yle^y  aya8oi,  xa7avofiy  JeJ£PU  to  o~uvoXoy  tvh 
iJpw7u;y.  yucvlxi  yxp  ol  |*<y  oY  fxXixnv   cw/xo/J^v,   ol  0*5, 

^»  cukloyinv  QXtypQw  Lib.  i..  p.  38.  This  author 

further 
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further  obferves  in  the  treatife,  c-fpi  xpicp'jc*.  K?jr 

wpf<r<ro*li,  iJpwc  fTriyiv^I^i  fAi)  cxXiirovIo;  tou  zr.p-lov, 
yxxov,  fxnxuv£i  yap  »j  vQ\j<rof,  xai  uypa<nav  cupiaiyt.  sru* 
pttfcovlt  ij/uj^poi    itfpdJIiS    tmynroafvoi,   |xa;ip;v  tcv    zrvp/icy 

tntfAaivouo-*.     In  the  Prorrhetics  likewife,  ol  «?»- 

ipwvlt;  xa«  [AaX«r7t«  xep*ATi>  cv  ojftri  uTrcJua^ofoi,  xaxov.— • 

Opinions,  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  mentioned, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  this  writer's 
works ;  and  they  are  particularly  illuftrated 
by  examples,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Epi- 
demics. 

5.  In  feveral  parts  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates, we  meet  with  fome  very  important  iigns 
of  prognofttc  taken  from  the  (late  of  refpiratioru 

E*  TOtf  o£«ri  nation  '  toi?  jxtlot  xrupiTou,  al  xAouOfixc&f; 
atXTivcouy  Yxxv9  Aphor.  lib,  vi.  jj.j.— Ev  toi{  srufp- 
\\vi    to    tryfbpta   zxpotY.onloVi  xaxoit,   o-tt&t/aou  yxp   en" 

pa»nu  Aph.  lib.  iv.  67. — Though  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  I  have  fometimes  fcen  the  mvpx 
«-p©(rxo7r7ov  of  Hippocrates  without  fubfequent 
convulfion,  yet  I  muft  confefs  that  there  feemed 
in  all  fuch  cafes  to  be  a  general  tendency  to 
fpafmodic  affedion.  TKe  figns  of  danger  or 
fafety,  which  may  be  taken  from  the  various 
affections  of  refpiration.  are  fully  explained  in 
the  Coan  prefages,     Ilwuua  crvx*cv  pi*  xa*  a/Aixpcy 

toy,  f> lypcyw  xai  trow,  f»  TCi<n  xa<pic*<r*  to^gici  arr 
pami;   piyoL  it  xai  iix  ziioXAov  tsraf a^potrvwv ;  n  <tzu<t- 

twJW  xdsi  XiymtfJif  Tsmujxa,  nWo*  <Jf  toj  vj/y^fev.  xxs  to 
piy a.  i£w  tyvto^ufvoy,  <rpuixpov  ft  £*cr«,  xa*  to  uif.pov  *£u;f 
fAiya  ftcrw,  xxmffl&f  in  xxi  vbnaicv  Savxlov,  r.xi  to 
fxlfuov  xai  xxltiritYf  xa*  auxvpzp,  nai  i$7c\n  titrw  tra* 
txxXwit  or  won  tKtnrvttvciv* 

F  6.  I 
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6.  I  fhall  tranfcribe  from  Hippocrates  fome 
of  the  mod  material  indications  of  danger, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  appearance 
of  delirium  in  fevers.  And  in  the  firft  place 
this  author  has  obferved  rot,  urippiyouvU  x«*  a 

wxlot  juaXXov  ti  cracpo£u»op£v&,  aypwrrvx,  f AtCoJovuJi* 
oilx  iv  roiq  uVvoif,  crfiv  on  ovpa,  tp  tau7ou{  XxXotvU  if 
flnr«<rfj>ouf  awo!«X£ula  xwjAalwliac.  Prorrh.  IOI.  Ai 
iv  tnffloio'i  ixofetnic  <nyc*ra»  |x>j  apavu,  oXtSfia*.  Coan. 
pref.  65.  As  sraipa  xpowif  ffuv  ^unr  xXayyttJiu,  yAw* 
<r%q  Gvourpoi  rpopudtt;,  xai  «vTa*  Tpofxoxfof  ytyofi&cip 
tfy<f\<xi\a,i9  <rxXfjpu<r/xc*  routoiciv  oXsflpiov.  Prorrh. 
Ta  ey  ffivAixoiTi  vtocvixut;  Tpof*«&*,  5avjw»pwi— ai 
trep<  avayxaia  trapOLipowvai,  xax»o7<w,  ai  ex  toJu* 
i7apo£wo/Afvai,  •XiOfiati. — a*  trpof^Jwa7fKray7«y  trapa- 
fporvyjti,  xaxi<r7cw.— -T«  tarapo£u*o{A«v<x   Tpoiw  navfAO' 

it*,  *do%i*.  Coan.  Pref.  There  are  fimilar 
fentiments  in  various  other  parts  of  this  au- 
thor's works ;  and  though  I  do  not  deny  that 
they  are  in  general  well  founded,  yet  I  mull 
like  wife  add,  that  they  appear  to  be  taken  fre- 
quently from  the  authority  of  fingle  cafes.  I 
have  myfelf  often  feen  many  of  thofe  figns, 
which  Hippocrates  confidcrs  as  fatal,  where 
happily  the  event  was  more  fortunate. 

7.  Hippocrates  has  enumerated,  in  different 
parts  of  his  works,  the  various  figns  of  danger 
or  fafety,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  dif- 
ferent affedtions  of  the  vital  fundtions,  fome  of 
which  I  fhall  tranfcribe.    Kax*<r7o*  <fc  px  xo<pad)aw, 

prUi  rue  wxlo;  fAjflc  ttis  if/AgpiK,  u  y«p  uwo  oJuim;  n  x«» 

uovw  aypVTzvta?  a    zorac&fyoavvri  s<flai   airo   rotten   <ri»- 

pwu.  Progn«— Em   *y$vrtviy  C7r**rp.of  km  wctfotfpZ- 

1  *m9 
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cwi,  x«xo*.  Aph.  lib.  Vli.  l8. — Ta  tv  Ktf aXaXyinff ' 
tuita,  tuto-pda,  fxilx  x«pu>o*ios  aypvxvwiia,,  tx%v  fxpiai- 
wi. — 01  «0iJjpwyJfS,  aypuirvoi,  ayaOtpfAaiyofAcyoi*  xaxov.— 
K«jxa7wJit$,  xoTnccJe*;,  a^XuwJff?,  aypUTryoi,  tfiipwiflec 
mipejoi  xaxotfla;. — To  xapaJsc  apxyz  wxilx%ov  xaxo* 
Pronh.— al  p*]a  x^lauf/u^io;  oWpojiai,  xaxitfau 
Coan*  pref. — Kon  oi  traXpoi  iy  tijci  p£«pcny  woXuj^pa- 
yiou  tru  pilou  o-ujxugv,  n   xpiftw?  £vyJo/aev  m  to  xaxiot, 

XflU       <Wl      TOUTcOV      Tfll     S'KH(/l(t     ftirfp     €>      f&OLVOklo**     DC 

Criffib*— Of*jua?o{  xa7axXf«r*f  gy  c^in  xotxoy.  Prorrh. 
— tiv  yaa  Ti  viropa*v«7a*  too  Aeuxou,  &C.  Progn.  A* 
|acT  mXvo~£«?  xalo^»(  ap«nai  oXfOpia*;  Prorrh.— At  *y 
tw  Ttp6?w  afwytai  ffTracrpucJfa  Tpoxov,  ex<r7ao**i  ffiyp, 
oXiGpioy.  Coan.  Pref. — xt  pflx  ixXuo-fa*  apwioti,  fy 
•crvfiJu)  o£h  ow0£fa>7ij  (i<r»  juiv  ^ayxfftfxoij  *Jcro~oy  it  tm 
iQiSfuiliy  Xfcvo*  it  <TiyAaiyE»«      Ibid.— 

8.  I  fliall  likewife  tranfcribe  from  Hippo- 
crates thofe  figns  of  danger  or  fafety  which  are 
indicated  by  the  ftate  of  the  eye  and  counte- 
nance* Kau  tx  t*  to* ci*  o-fflaAjuo»(nv,  rp  yap  T>jy 
auyny  ^Euywo'iy*  u  Jiaxpuwo^y  a7rpoawpi7«{,  »j  iia<f\ou 
Quiilaiy  ft  So/lipo*  Saltfov  tXacrvwv  ynidxt,  >j  t»  Xnjxot 
fpuGpa  to^oxny,  ti  xrcXiat  |3x*papa,  n  fAf£ta  jai- 
Xavx  fy  au1iot(rty  j^oxtiv,  *  Xitpuai  paiyoaJLti  ctp*  t*; 
ov^'a;,  v}  xou  cyaiuptvfAcyoi ,  n  e^*<r^ovlK»  1  tyxoiXo*  *Xuf  ^ 
ytvofAivoi*  n  *i  ovJ/»*c  au^xwcjti  xai  aAajunrfK,  yj  to 
j^pwjxa  tcu  %\>(AT[a,vlo{  trpo^oi-wou  rXXoiccjxfvcy  >?  Tauta 
cavla  xaxa  wfAifyi*  xju  oXtSpia  *»**<.  Progn.— 
npoa-wrrai    fuj^poia,    xai    to    Xiay    o~xv9p«7roy,     troupe  v. 

Prorrh. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 


I.  TWIo  Jje  oxolotv  rwv  ofAaXfiw  rx  Xfvxa  w  *pX* 
pong  voucou,  awryxn  fAEAaiKffiai,  cav  *<rp£Ui|  4  foutros. 
TAuT  ou>  xa-9af*  ywojjurva,  tcXiiiv  vytimv  JijX«i*  a!pef*a 
fMv  (ipaiiflifov,  vfoipm  9$  yitq&m  Saurac/V.    De  Diet). 

Crit. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P    IX. 

i.  As  I  mentioned  before  that  we  attain  more 
accurate  ideas  from  the  detail  of  particular 
cafes  than  from  general  hiftories;  I  therefore  re- 
late the  method  of  cure,  which  was  purfued  in 
thofe  examples  which  are  defcribed  in  the 
fixth  chapter. 

i.  Lennox. — On  the  4th  of  December,  or 
fecond  day  of  the  difeafe,  the  folution  of  falts 
with  a  fmall  portion  of  emetic  tartar  was  given 
by  a  wine  glafs  full  at  a  time,  till  it  operated 
plentifully.  5.  Some  powders  of  nitre  and 
camphire.  6.  Two  fcruples  of  bark  were  given 
every  two  hours  during  the  remiffion,  with  an 
injundtion  that  the  nitrous  powders  be  repeated 
during  the  time  of  the  paroxyfm.  1 1 .  The 
above  plan  was  perfifted  in  till  marks  of  crifis 
appeared.  Not  more  than  one  ounce  of  bark 
was  given  during  all  the  femiffions. 

2.  Henley.  7.  The  ufual  folution  of  falts 
was  given,  but  without  any  addition  of  emetic 
tartar.  It  operated  plentifully.  8.  The  bark 
was  begun  this  morning,  with  injundtions  that 
it  be  adminiflered  every  two  hours  during  the 
remiffions.  9.  A  Blifter  was  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck,  with  a  bolus  of  cam- 
phire, opium,  and  valerian.  Wine  was  ordered, 
together  with  the  bark,  as  foon  as  the  remiffion 
fliould  begin  to  appear.  This  plan  was  per- 
illed 
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§SbL  ax  t5T  zsc  er£fi§  arrived,  which  wis  on  the 
is" 


Tie  patient  was  purged  on  the 
tk  cnal  fohcinn  of  (kits,  to  which 
a&ced  to  coo&deribte  a  portion  of  emetic 
dot  k  fikewifte  opeiafed  by  vomit.  4. 
ib  gifta  s  the  utbal  quantity,  and  at 
enzd  Borrak.  5.  As  loon  as  the  fever  came 
at,  bir£=s  were  applied  to  the  head,  and  like- 
wise Z3  :ie  Legs ;  bec  they  produced  no  per- 
€&*?£•-•?  e&ct  The  patient  died,  and  pro- 
htbit  Till  a  tacri£c~  to  the  difeafe,  from  my  not 
;lj  enough  perceived  the  malignity  of 


4.  Thcmpfm.  4th,  The  foiution  of  falts  with 
emetic  tartar  was  adminiilered  in  the  prefent 
can:  as  it  had  been  done  in  the  others.  It  ope- 
rated plentifully,  but  had  no  material  effed 
upon  the  difeafe.  5.  Saline  draughts  in  the 
iu:e  of  effervefcence  were  given  frequently. 
Bark  and  uine  were  Ordered  in  the  remiffions, 
with  as  much  lemonade  as  the  patient  chofe  to 
drink.  9.  Glyftcrs  of  cold  water,  impregnated 
with  fixed  air,  were  employed  two  or  three 
times  with  apparent  benefit.  10.  the  bark,  wine, 
and  ialine  draughts  were  given  liberally,  yet 
nothwith (landing,  the  difeafe  feemed  to  complete 
its  natural  courfe. 

5.  Cunningham. — 6.  The  naufea  and  vo- 
miting were  fo  diftreffing  in  the  firft  pa- 
roxyfin,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  patient's 

earned 
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earned  entreaties,  I  confented  to  give  an  emetic* 
7.  The  fymptoms  were  aggravated,  and  the 
emetic  was  repeated  but  without  advantage. 
9.  Anodynes  were  given  during  the  paroxyfm 
with  faline  draughts  in  the  ad  of  effervefcence. 
They  moderated  the  vomiting '  but  did  not  en- 
tirely remove  it.  Blifters  were  applied  to  the 
head  and  legs ;  bark  and  wine  were  given  in 
con (ider able  quantity ;  but  the  difeafe  continued 
till  the  14th without  material  alteration. 


C^AP. 
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CHAP.     X. 


I.  As  the  cold  bathing,    which  I  have  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
has  an  exterior  appearance  of  being  a  ra(h 
and  hazardous  remedy,    I  (hall    relate  fome 
cafes  which  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
more  precifely  of  its  real  effefts.     Cold-bathing 
I  may   remark,    appears  to  have  been  occa- 
'fionally  employed   by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
phyficians,  after  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Au* 
guftus ;  but  I  was  only  a  young  man  when  I 
went  out  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  fay  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
thofe  phyficians,  or  that  I  pofleffed  much  know- 
ledge of  difeafes,  except  the  little  tdat  could 
be  retained  from  a  curfory  hearing  of  univerfity 
lectures.     The  firft  hints  of  this  practice  were 
therefore  accidental,  and  arofe  from  a  cenverfa- 
tion  I   had  with  the  mafter  of  the  vefiel,  in 
which  I  went  paffenger.      This  perfon  com- 
manded a  tranfport  in  the  war  1756,  and  was 
prefent  at  the  fiege  of  Havannah.     As  he  was 
talking  one  day  of  the  ftate  of  the  fleet,  he 
mentioned  accidentally,    that   fome  men  were 
fent  aboard  of  his  fhip  ill  of  fevers ;  feverai  of 
whom,  he  obferved,  jumped  into  the  fea  dur- 
ing the  delirium  which  attended  the  paroxyfms 
ot  the  difeafe.     Some  of  them,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, were  drowned;  but  the  mod  part  of 
thofe  who  were  recovered  from  the  waves  ap- 
peared 
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pea  red  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  ducking. 
The  fad,  which,  from  the  veracity  of  the  man, 
I  thought  I  could  depend  upon,  (truck  me 
ftrongly,  and  I  refolved,  in  my  own  mind,  to 
bring  it  to  the  ted  of  experiment  as  foon  as  atv 
opportunity  (hould  offer :  neither  was  it  long 
alter  my  arrival  in  Jamaica,  that  I  had  occafion 
tovifit  a  failor  whofe  fituation  feemed  tojuf- 
tify  fuch  a  trial.  The  poor  man  was  aboard 
of  a  ihip,  which  lay  at  anchor  about  a  mile 
from  the  ftiore.  He  had  been  ill  two  days ; 
the  delirium  ran  high ;  his  eyes  were  red 
and  inflamed ;  his  refpiration  was  hurried ; 
he  was  anxious  and  reftlefs  in  a  high  degree, 
whilft  together  with  thofe  marks  of  excite- 
ment, he  was  occafionaliy  languid  and  difpofed 
to  faint.  His  fkin  being  dirty  furnifhed  an 
oftenfible  excufe  for  trying  this  remedy.  But  it 
was  previoufly  thought  proper  todrawfome  blood 
from  the  arm ;  which  being  done*  fome  buckets 
of  fait  water  were  dafted  on  the  fhoulders.  He 
was  now  laid  in  bed  :  a  copious  fweat  enfqed, 
fucceeded  by  a  diftindt  rcmiffion,  and  a  total 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  fymptoms.  The 
fuccefs  I  met  with  in  this  in  fiance  was  more 
than  I  had  expeded ;  I  was  therefore  encourag- 
ed to  try  the  fame  mode  of  bathing  in  a  perfon 
who  came  under  my  care  fome  weeks  thereafter, 
and  who  had  been  ill  of  a  fever  fix  or  feven 
days.  This  patient  had  been  bled  and  blifter- 
ed;  emetics  and  cathartics  had  been  likewife 
employed,  and  bark  had  been  given  in  ttyc 
ufual  manner,   for  the  three  laft   days,     'Ihe 

G  fever, 
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fever,  however,  had  now  in  a  great  meafure  loft 
its  type.     The  man  was  low    and  languid; 
his  eyes  were  dim  -,   his  vifion  indiftind ;  his 
pulfe  was  fmall  and  frequent,  and,  when  the 
head  was  raifed  from  the  pillow,    not  to  be  felt. 
Though  it  did  not  appear  that  he  could  reafou- 
afcly  be  expedfed  to  live  long,  I  (till  wifliedto- 
get  Him  conveyed  to  the  deck,  that  a  trial  might 
be  made  of  the  effefts  of  cold  bathing ;  but  the 
fituation  was  fo  ticklifb,  that  I  felt  fome  un* 
e^finefs  in  fetting  about  it.     At  laft  he  was  lift- 
ed through  the  hatch-way  in  ^  blanket,  though 
I  muft  coqfefs  that  I  was  not  without  appre- 
h'enfions  that  he  might  die  under  my  hands. 
Sprne  wipe  was  then  poured  down  his  throat ; 
sujidhe  was  fprinkled  with  cold  fait  water,  as  he 
lay  on  the  deck.    Appearing  to  be  fomewhat 
invigorated  by  this  prdcefs,  he  was  railed  up 
verygently,  arid;  feveral  buckets  of  tke  fca-water 
were  daflied  about  his  head  -and  flioulders.    He 
was  then  laid  in  bed ;  the  pulfe  foon  became 
large  and  full.     I  lteft  him  in  a  copious  fweat, 
and  wa %  agreeably  furprifed  next  day  to  find 
him  fitting  on  the  deck,  to  which  he  had  walked 
on  his  Own  feet.     I  fhall  only  mention  another 
inftance  of  the  good  effedb  of  cold  bathing  in 
the  fevers  of  the  Weft  Indies,  which  is  perhaps 
more  decifivc  than  either  of  the  former,    A 
boy,  aged  fourteen,  had  been  ill  of  a  fever  feven 
or  eight  days.     Nothing  had  been  omitted,  in 
point  of  treatment,  which  is  ufual  to  be  done 
in  fimilar  cafes.     Bark  and  wine  had  been  car- 
ried as  far  as  could  be  ferviceable,  or  even  fafc ; 
yet  death  feemed  to  be  approaching  fall.    The 

fuccefs 


fuccefs  of  cold  bathing,  in  fomc  inftances  fimilar 
to  the  prefent,  fo  far  exceeded  my  expectation 
that  1  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  it  in  the  cafe  * 
before  me,  though  I  was  not  altogether  without 
tpprehenfions  that  death  might  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  attempt.  The  bufinefs,  however, 
was  accomplifhed  without  accident ;  and  next 
day  the  toy  was  able,  not  only  to  fit  up  in  bed, 
but  evert  to  walk  over  the  floor.  After  in  (lances 
fo  unequivocal  as  the  above,  it  would  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  mention  any  others.  I  (hall  only  add, 
that  I  have  tried  the  remedy,  in  various  fixa- 
tions, always  with  fafety,  generally  with  afto- 
niihing  fuccefs ;  fo  that  )  cannot  forbear  re- 
commending it  even  at  an  early  period,  in  the 
fevers  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  communicates 
tone  and  vigour  to  the  powers  of  life,  and  di- 
miniihes  irritability  in  a  degree  far  fuperior  to  all 
other  cordials  or  fedatives.  The  bathing  was 
managed  in  the  following  manner  :  the  water, 
which  was  required  to  be  of  a  refreihing  de- 
gree of  coolnefs,  was  generally  dalhed  by  means 
of  a  bucket  on  the  head  and  ihoulders.  It 
was  likewifc  found  that  its  good  effedts  were 
heightened,  in  fome  cafes,  by  previous  bleed- 
ing, and  by  the  previous  ufe  of  warm  bathing. 
This  may  feem  a  rafh  praftice  to  thofe  who  argue 
without  experience ;  but,  fetting  afide  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancients,  we  find  it  confirmed  by 
the  example  of  a  perfon  who  was  not  a  phyfi- 
cian,  and  who,  therefore  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  lefs  under  the  influence  of  a  favourite  opi- 
pjon  from  which  he  might  be  led  to  difguife 

C  2  th? 
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the  truth.  Bufbequius,  who  was  fent  on  an  em- 
bafly  to  Solimaa  the  Great,  was  obliged  to  travel 
to  Amafia,  where  the  Sultan  then  fojourned.  In 
return  home  he  was  feized  with  a  continued 
CT,andveryfeverelyharrafiedbyit.  Thedifeafe 
ined  fo  much  ground  during  the  journey,  that 
e  found  it  necefiary  to  Hop  at  Conftantinople  to 
attend  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  prac- 
tice which  was  adopted  to  effed  this  may 
appear  to  be  Angular,  and  by  many,  perhaps, 
will  be  thought  to  be  hazardous  and  rafh. 
He  mentions,  that,  after  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  warm  bathing,  he  was  fuddenly  fprinkled  with 
cold  water.  His  words  are,  "  Idem,  fcilicet, 
Quaquelbenus  me  a  balneo  exeuntem  frigida 
petfundebat,  qua?  res  etfi  erat  molcfta,  tamen 
magnopere  juvabat."  Iter.  Conftant.  p.  62.) 
His  pnyfician,  Quaquelbenus,  who  feems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  excellent  judgement  and 
careful  obfervation,  had  probably  learnt  the 
practice  in  his  travels  in  Aiia,  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  commonly  known  in  Europe 
at  that  time. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XL 


i.  The  fpecies  of  fevers,  which  are  found  in 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and,  in  many  inftances,  appear  to  have 
been  treated  in  very  different  manners. — I  fhall 
firft  defcribe  his  method  of  proceeding  in  that 
fpecies  of  the  difeafe  which  appears,  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion,  to  arife  from  obftrudiop* 

Hvpdoi  SI  &\j\o  Si  ytvovlai  rrav  tou  ffwjxofoc  uVip  QktyfJt*- 
»ftvJ#  al  capKtq  avoiStpuc(nv  xa*  to  Q\eyp,»  xxi  if 
%o\n  xaJaxAiicOgita  <t\ft[Ai£u)<ri.  xxi  /utij  av^xj^rixi 
fAflSiv  fAtiT  *£*ov.  fx>(fe  xinvfAtvoty  fAiir  aXAou  unov* 
7o*.  e07ro7ay  xciro;  t%y  x«r  srup/Joc  xou  trXnoyAom 
touuv  j£j>»i  gtoXXw,  xai  Xf'E'y  uyfov,  xas  5rpjA«jtfi»  itg 
futAi?a.,     afc   ij    SipjUCuXu,    am%6iylot    rov  (Tu/aolIos,  vw 

tou  iJjp»7cc  tgcxOn.  It  thus  appears  to  be  his 
firft  view,  in  the  cure  of  fevers  arifing  from  the 
above  mentioned  caufe,  to  excite  and  to  fupport 
perfpiration  or  fweat.  He  defines  a  term  for  the 
continuance  of  this  praAice :  E£ik  f  tv  av%  womv 
xai  Tjiif  xtxi  TEo-o-apo^  ^ffepac,  afterwards  adding, 

x«i  r>v  fAn  wavflxi,  $<xp/jLAKcv   zrurai   £oXiiyayixo»,  3CO« 

4^^f»v  tov  -crupflov,  t?fftv  K  Ttlxflawx  » ;  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  paffed  fuddenly  from  the 
fweating  to  the  antiphlogiftic,  or  diredly  refri- 
gerating method  of  treatment.  He  next  fub- 
joins  fome  cautions  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment and  ufe  of  remedies :  M*T  u;  av  to  «<op* 

d*XX»i  -anricxtw  patfpwtxo*,  <tu  yap  xpvoflai  u  pis  rpx- 
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foy,  &V1f  tvvoiSeoilos  too  o-tfpalof  °   I7rr,v  &  to^yoc  i  wt« 

»ktx«v,  xai  ivTiatla*  t^upilw.  With  regard  to  diet 
and  drinks,  and  evacuations,  in  fuch  fitua- 
tionSj  he  obferves,   cflio*  (*n  zrpocftpuY,  p*t*  fopn* 

fL*viv  uVf^ayav,  x*»  wimv  uV«p9tp[Acv  xou  fuXixfxfo, 
mm  o£ef  <ru>  itofii,  towA*  A  ttiffirxtfir  «c  vXiufloy  fub- 
joining  his  reafons,  d»  yap  p*  tyxf**  ecu  to  crtbr, 

dtff&CV  IUU    /W6V,    IX    TOO    W/Uft7of   TOU    M9C&&(     *f04fCl, 

*>  ti  A«vpifTf|  nv  rc  A  ifywrn.  vatljf  if  atvotypcm  n  xbi 
mva*u$¥  x*<  xivovpoov  to  <rupa  ffop^cpov  troinati*     He 

now  totally  change*  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  cure  of  the  difeafe:  Eim*  Jt  *;pni 

to*7#  xauy,  JuX*v  cti  ou  o**a  to  pXiy^uuKiv  o  motloc  gpk 
xai  «iv  pwj  xy«uf3at   tptfiiv  xa*  QXty/xoum*  vouw :  and 

appearing  ftill  to  flu&uate  in  his  intentions,  he 

adds,  x*i  x*  p^cT  outgo  ^vfA^ipf),  JxAov  on  eux  f£pm>  To>  win 
plot  tr«pf^n»9  touJov  j^pj  focppoLKov  jfftvou  uq  utiJ ayj,  ox* 
*v  (xaXKo¥  i  f?upt7of  cp^fif  nv  ti  xa7«  nv  ti  a»»,  9  /«wxi*i, 
•»t*j   n*  <fi  xft7«,  xa1«— ov&v  J*  uotrcv  A«  too*  awiuffaHaf 

W>  tCyVfUP  QCtppOLXUV  t^TlCXiO,  OXX'  OfAOfttC  1|  |44V*0 
#UTO?,    TOWl    \U*     KT^upoiO'l,    '0~;£UpO*,    TOIO**     J*    *<rfe»tCi»f 

«r0fttf,  tac  J*  izvpwias  vilom  xai  po^Mvi^  mt^ 
too  Tsvf&&  vj/uxlu^w  QapfjLxxw  tXvuv,  XAppafp,  j  nti  *Aty 
ti»i  to»*1u>*  xai  nmn  jau7i«1o  t«  tJWrjuu;,  dcpfAatftfoirt 
XPy  'i?lf*  llr"1'  ^  /txl'  «ro»7aif  iJ/uxIi»powi  w*Xi»  XP*rf«fc 

De  locis  in  homine,  fed.  iv.  p.  418. — The 
above  extract  may  be  confidered  as  furnifhing 
a  general  outline  of  the  practice  of  Hippocrates 
in  febrile  difeafes.  In  fotne  cafes  we  obferve 
him  proceeding  on  a  fuppofed  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  caufe ;  in  others,  he  appears  to 
attend  chiefly  to  fymptoms.  Fluctuating  in  his 
conjectures,  and  unftable  in  the  con  dud:  of  his 
pra&ice,  he  pafles  fuddenly  to  the  molt  oppofice 
z  extremes. 
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extremes.  For  as  in  one  inftance  be  attacks  the 
fuppofed  original  caufe ;  fo  in  another  he  is 
guided  by  thofe  fuffcrings  or  fymptoms  which 
have  been  ufually  flyled  the  efforts  of  nature. 
But  if  fuch  is  the  general  outline  of  cure,  we 
fometimes  meet  with  fomething  peculiar  in  the 
treatment  of  the  particular  fpecies  of  the  difeafe. 
In  a  certain  fpecies  of  the  ardent  bilious  fever* 
where  the  force  of  the  diforder  feems  to  have 
afie&ed  the  alimentary  canal  in  a  more  efpecial 
manner,  h$  recommends  the  following  method 

of  treatment  TV  rowii  it  Aoov  suvm*,  viwp  ti  xot 
(uXtxpfov  ffSw,  vooptc*  oxwro*  <$eXfit  xw  cnxfov  to 
vkpa,  y»*i!ai»  tptu>  £uf*$ipi  i,  xa*  njv  xoi\n»  vttoxXnow* 
t»  it  fwi  tsrotc  trcwV  Xvii?*t,  yocXa  oVou  i^wof*  %a6*if*j 
oUfLvpoy  it  ua£&9  p-n^i  ofipu  vpovQepti*,  ov  ya$  vvotrti, 

KnfAotU  St\tu{  a,*  t£w  Tttir  xpicifAw*  yinfiau  y*%  oMw*—* 
:  rat.  Vidt*  in  morb.  acutis,  fedt.  iv.  p.  396. 
We  find,  like  wife  that  bleeding  was  recom- 
mended by  him  in  fevers  of  violence.    T*  <!%£** 

sw8f  a,  pXi  CoIojaijow,  nv  ic^uf 0^  Qeutndiu  to  wn\p&9  %a$ 
0!  i^ovlic  axpa^tKri  tij  tjAixiw,  xai  pupui  wapij  avTMiairf 

ibid.  He  alio  details  very  circumftantially,  in 
pages  398  and  ^99,  the  method  of  proceeding 
in  the  ardent  or  autumnal  bilious  fever.  &t(pns 

A  xflJaCaroc  f{  tovc  micKf  xcu  ovpeu  iu)J)ovlocr.nv  y.n 
tifuxrriy  zsowl*  Xu^a.  xoJo-  1W1  our  too  xcupo*)  iu  to> 
fofwpa,  SiSofai*  roh  it  oXfGpof,  0X00-91?*  it  it*  TfXfOf  if 
xoiXn  tv.  TOitriv  wvp/Wir  uyp>i,  Toulioiffi  oVxfipovlnc  tov$ 
veias  bipfxawM  xai  t?f pifliXXa?,  xfipwpa^i  xau  ramiidKrh 
WfpuXi  a*  o*u,*v  vpo0*t;£f»  ©xwf  pn  ccoflas  \)/v^0&!cpci  tou  Xoi- 
**ou  o-upaloc,  .JhftAO<ff»  of  ou a*i,  dippao-pp  jjiijS**  trpoo*- 
ffpf,  aXXA  capalnpEif  oxwc  f*i  \|/v;(fln<rc>7a4*  crefAoJ*  of. 
^lola*,  **  iXa^ia?**   uoa7i   vj/ujjp^;,   i)  /^iXixpifl^*  'Oxc- 

0*010** 
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<roi<ri  it  cv  wvfdouH,  xoiXq  uypw,  x*i  yw*f*ft  Telafayj«v*^ 
scai  of  troAAoi  t«v  twou  tojv  Tac  xfoxifof  apai/Koun,  xai 
TflK  piv*C  •mwrloiwi,  xai  xala  j3pa%u  fav  cnroxpivoJai  to 
tptSt^ivoVf  au/oi  &  of'  iau7«v  ouJkv  Afyou**  xahp  m^tow, 
fate*  «vv  po*  t*  wait,  (MiXayjffikum  u*ou,  Scm»  toimJi 

pofttpala  4/uXP°''lP*  ***  w^X^P*  vpo<rfcfeiVj  xom  t« 
wopwtla  <r1ax1ixa«  xai  oiKoJetrfefte  if   dvvlixeHtga.     The 

following  defcription  and  method  of  treatment 
likewife  defcrves  to  be  attended  to,  'Oxoowry  & 

tov  zjvfxjoov,  hvoi  ts  wic  cepx/IS  *&*  vtyryw**  xtfoAty? 
Hen,  xoi  ou/w  A57z7«,  tovJsouti  Tffpoo-isyj&vut  rsrpg  roc 
xptviocg  wu(>q%woi*sw  tov  Tsrvpejw*  OV  3«UfjUWr«/pi  5' 
ay,  ouS*  €i  tarocfcc(p^ovri(niay9  oWiv  &  *(0C}  t«  oup* 
KtpeXoti&a,  9)  xa*  vgrayfot)  rov$  Totovgis  V7T0  xaOaqxiff 
jjv  xoj  to  oAAa  %v{jL<pepyi*  oxarowi  is  &  *£%*  t«  oypat 
T^sttttUj  [ui  (pagfjuzKivi  Toug  T0iovjovg9  «XX*  ijv  Soxsy 
xAwro/  tovJov?  £vu<psp£i,  ourcag  Sspct7rsvs<r9at  it* 
o-ujjlccJi  fflVXJNiv  ctyc^Uy  atetQovjct  ts  hjou  wspuflsKtov)* 
ofMc^xag*  Txrojod  $sypss(r9on9  fuXtK^Y\\cc  tSajx^  xoci  po- 
(prifjutji)  %vKcc  Ts\vrcMt\g  sg  cens^w  xoiXq  is  VTrccys 
x&T  o^r/fls  TtKvo-fjLU)*  (pocp/jLouu*  h  pri  TVpxrccys  tow 
7o«nv*  p  yocp  rt  Kivrt<rrtg  xxkJ<z  KQtXtjv,  to  ctfov  cv  TZS- 
ttouvsJcci,  a?oC  aviipog  ts  xoct  cc}q>t]og  o  Txrvpfjcg  srt 
TffoKvv  yjjpvw  ssf\ou%  to  h  fy$r\iux\oi  oxojocv  syyvg  tun 
Xfuriuwv  ff9  p?  hiou  p  Sopi&Tflou,  c*XA*  hav  avy  xcu 

S7TlilOU  S7TI  TO  ^gX/zOV,    tyvXaCO-OSO-foci  $?XjP9l  KCCl  TffC&\w 

twv  mvpsjuiv  Tag  y^vrtotg%  xai  a/pui^suv  to  %fip\\ux\% 
xajoc  noujw  tov  X£ci(>av9  fjLS[JwtGriKOi<ri  is  jjlxx^oi  cl  zsvpsjoi 
oth  ytvs<r6ou9  xou  ocTrocrKynu^a,  /cr%f/v,  rjy  fisv  tu  Ttccjca 
\frvxjx6  y,  Tsrsfi  to  eSja9  kcu  TpocxrjXov,  p  is  ju.ij-J'V- 
Xp«i  ofiOwg  i<r%u  fjLs]a£olag9  pssi  is  XMi  ca/uot  tK 
pivwv,  xoci  ocl  xoiXioa  jouti  TGVJsom*  vijctpcto'covjcii,  ox- 

ow/ 
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can  5c  Tffv^oi  oca-coSag  bkri,  xai  wrv/pifiptu  ovZjuvowt, 
xai  xixAifXfvot  oux  avt^ovlon  «y  t«  au7au,  xai  Ta  axp*a 
^vypilai  wavlcti  ukualm  i7r»|xeAeiaf  xai  pvXaxn;  JiEc»7au 
iiayuv  it  toxoid  vpocftpovlat  fxfj&v  aXAo,  «y  o£ujxiXi  JJa- 
pfs,  pofnfA*  it  [mi  crpocrpfff ,  tco;  av  Xn£»)  xai  to  ovpov  ^-f- 
tfayftij*  x«7axAiy«y  it  if  ^o<pipa  oix*[A«7a*  xai  xalaxoc* 
AirOai  40$  nri  |xaA8ax<Jla7o.<n  s'pwfxao'i,  trXfi?  oy  yjpovov  art 
tot,  axjJoc  xapjcpovla  xai  cJ?  yxiirlx  fnirla£uv*  jxaXio7*  yap 
tou7o  t#u;  toiouIouc  oopiXifi.  ewi  Jf  to  uVo^oi^pioy,  Aiyou 
<nripp,a  lyj^piwy  C7r*7*9e»,  fuXcwr<rop,«v#  oxak;  /an  ?fi£# 
cpoolifli^iFoCi  «r1«  Je  axpoj^Xiapoy,  if  0o»  uJart  tw  tXaiw* 
— Tout  it  axa7«o7a7ovc  tuv  xrvpj/wy,  eav  jxep^pif,  ay  xa- 
1*o7»o~iy.  oxojay  St  <r7uxny  ovrravbttrcu  iiafli  xai  dfpaTTfii  rn 

trfoo*i?xou(r»r,  xala  ^vcrivGiwpfw.  He  further  obferves, 

Ori  «<n  &  otym  voXXai  rwv  xa/Ayo»7uy»  cf»o  upoctxltop 
tj)  ittp^vw  cxw;  jt*i|  iixXwnlai  tis  tm»  sr^fafiwv.  |x>)7f 
rwv  xai*  Aoyio/Aoy,  jau7«  oxcxra   i$  ap«9fxoy  ap7*c»»  »j  wi- 

fwrov  At  fttwai.  The  different  fpecies  of  fevers, 
according  to  his  opinion,  appear  to  be  nume- 
rous. He  defcribes  their  difcriminating  marts, 
and  occafionally  adds  fome  important  obferva- 
tions  about  the  method  of  management.    *Oray 

it  ti  rou7'xy  vrapy  (Pa^n>  fwelling,  &C.)  iy  uVoXov- 
ipiu  jxfv,   |AaXi<r7a  Autv  my  xo*An>,   xAiktjxokh.   viys7«  Ji 

p,«Xi*f  >iloy  dcpfAcy  a^fv]/^woy,  p.  4C0.  He  like  wife 
adds  fome  remarks  on  another  fpecies  of  fever. 

— - Ei  it  tp  wvpdu  £Hjufpiyw  ij  yXawa  Tpn;£fif|  ytn}oci9 
xai  axfa^iai  tvtuxn,  fiXii*  tw  toi«A  xai  fvaufic  iiv;ii 
tou  srvpiW  aXX'  c/uuk  tov  roiovit  vrotpzpv\a<r<rtlv  rn 
Xip4x7ov*i?|  xai  td  uJ«7o7ro<rii?,  xai  /u*Xixpn7ou  craru 
xai  j^uXoifrJ  traja^vXao-<r«,  (xtjjg  zjialtvuv  rn  avftrii 
r«#y  «rvpt7«y,  txroi  yap   toiait  f^ouci   <rrp.ua,    cirixivJuysi 

fi<ri  3rfi<rxuy}  ibid.  He  further  diftinguifhes  fevers 
by  the  nature  of  their  fymptoms,  according  to 

H  which 
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which  he'  varies  the  method  of  treatment,  Iir 
thofc  which  are  accompanied  with  irregular 
determinations,  fpafms,  and  delirium,  he  en- 
joins, Too;  rotoJIout  it  fx»?  [*ev  i£  a,fyi£  papfAaxcuci*  vpoai- 
py,  zrgo  td(  vrtfXTiliK  tjv  |3of6©pu£>i  if  xoiAf),  ei  JIf  pi,  c*» 
apapfxaxjulov  sivai*  Wfi  Aa  (3op£opuj;ti  xju  to  uro^wpr 
|Aa7«  xpXwita,  nf  Gxafxfxucviy,  vwomQxift  pi^tc*;,  th  ie 
aWy  5ipa7T£m,  £Xa^«r7«  xrpocpipEiv  vrofjuetlx  xiu  popitpola, 
Ua,  (3iXliok«c  £^*j,  qy   jtxu  U7r*p£«tf*  Tuy  T£<ro*ap£C  xa*  Jixa- 

7w,  mvEife,  p.  40 1. — In  another,  viz.  nvp& 
Xuyyaje*,    he  recommends   owov  vixqiov,   cfyiuxi, 

Jauxoy  TpuJ/Af,  ctejv  <Wou,  xa*  ^axCavuv  *y  fuAjfrj  km 
xvpivov  ixXuxloVy   tsmiv   ie   tovIohti   SiSqvqli    e^UfAtX*,  «k 

ITTi   TQlfltOKTl    pOQttlVy    «0UX?0$     oY  0  TOlOuJof,     1)*  f*1J    <<}ptiJff 

xjtlixai  xai  U7TV04  cpuxXo*  Hnyfvoiftlai,  xau  cup*  cro^ac 
xa*  ip^tot,  xo7aJpap*ti  n  t;  anoolaviv  cflr,pi%nm  xoxoXoc  xoi 
<rp.vpva,  sxAftxIcv,  CTiVfty  &  Toujour*  o^oWu,  o£vp,fX<  «* 
£Aaj£irJov,  fiv  J«  ii\lf'xSui  twri  cQo£pu9  row  xp*8**cu  JJalc^ 

ibid.  In  the  fecond  book  de  morbis,  this  au- 
thor defcribes  a  difeafe  under  the  name  of  bi- 
lious fever,  which  appears  to  have  fome  refem« 
blance  to  the  endemic  of  Jamaica,  though 
there  are  likewife  fome  circumftances  in  the 
description  not  ufually  found  in  that  com- 
plaint, and  which  I  do  not  well  compre- 
hend. Hv  XoXct  °  ocvQpujiroiy  vrvptlo;  avlov  ;\ap.&x»i»  xa- 
fliyxEpnv,  y.xi  ajpitiy  f)(it  is  paXufla,  to  f*s<rov  nj;  a/xfpiK, 
xai  to  q\o[lx  -cjivgov,  xa*  It  ay  acUcs  riXvzui  avlov.  £?nr>  Jf 
<p<x,yy  z*vty3at9  xok  uVo  oXiyuv  tii>m  <rHit*y  e/A7riffXabu, 
xa*  fiSiWjltlouy  xai  £[*EO*ia*  fxiv  Aa|xojcyouo-*i»*  xat  *c 
c<rpw  /3apo;  I/X7r*7i7a>  xo*  £{  t«  <rx«;,*a,  xai  Jnwrla 
sr*XXa,  to'JJov  ijv  ^«Ja  to  sryp  *£t  Jpou*  xa*  ©*  ^UXP°^  ■*• 
«toau*  jf  xai  tow  zsrvpfilwpjaTraAXao^la*,  rt  naucrof  £po»«i 
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yivilai.  tiv  St  pi  JJpw,  Sourovv  xpw7«i,  orav  cutm?  i^h, 
iitw  i»<zlo(,io;  yiw$oii9  papfxaxov  SiSovot,i9  uv  y*f  aulix* 
ap%op,fyou  rcu  vrvptlw  J*©Wi  £7rnv  xa9apfi»i  EiratfXa£f 
isvptloff  xai  aufii?  paafxaxou  itHoci9  ctthv  ^i  to  /uev  <r7o(aa 
/t*n  taroyn?,  *s  voapnv  ycLoltpot  alpopo;  ffATr^Trlfi,  0ap|xaxoy 
t^trau  x.*7«*  xai  |XfIa7r*<rai  yctXx  o*ov9  n  cp'pois  n  tojv 
J£" X«y  Tiva,  uv  ©^  a<rflwic  %ir,  uwo  xXvout,  wpo  J!e  pap- 
/xaxcu  Tfi(  crono;,  o;  a*  <&rup£  toiWj  icodsv  piv  SiSovxi 
fAt\iYpt!ov  CftxfH,  my  St  aXXi)*  iutprp  tq?  w  o  zrvpSot  «;£«> 
uJiup  ©Votrcy  av  S«X>j  SiSotOLi  ^v^pov  wivfiy,  tww  St  avri 
o  zsvptlo;  po^av  StScvai,  ztlicaw;  J^uXoy,  u  xfj^pov  Xwrrov 
xai  C7ri7rtvfiv  otyoy  Xfuxov  oiwJca,  viaptx,  w  St  turvpcf 
m,  xau  fx>)  ayij  puj/g  tik  yux7>is  /ar,7f  m;  npfpir,  4/AbclXf*" 

>0{  J)E  f)V  fX€V     TA     dUCcSf*     fj£1|    SfpjU«,     »?  XOlXiU   Jl     XAI   £4 

woJff  n<n  v}/u^po»,  xa«  ij  yXwccra  Tp»i;£Ci?»  TOt>7«  /ka«i  ^w? 
paflxaxov,  aXX'  U7roxXu££jy  /uaxOax?  x>.bfl"[xa7«  xa*  Ji^o- 
vxi  pcQ&viiv  rov  %u\o¥  m;  u\nraavfi(9  Si;  tuc  ufAtpD?*  xa* 
i7r*7Tive<v  oivov  viocftoi9  Toy  <fe  aXXoy  %fovoi>9  civety  uJwp 
c*  ipuJCpo  T«7oy,  ou/o;  ijv  /&?*  (CJb(xa<o;  f£»Jp«<rij  xai  ro 
tsrupa  Jov  ^i0w,  nv  J!b  /eati,  Tarcracpff  xai  SskJxio;  octtcQuiht- 

Kn  aJ«  Ta  tsroxxa,  p.  473.  He  likewife  defcribes 
another  fpecies  of  difeafe,  which  has  a  near 
refemblance  to  the  autumnal  bilious  fever  of 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  unhealthy  fituations.     E£«fl«f 

afaroofxao;,  <o7i  j3xtij£pc$,  ttruitv  Si  xai/J««,  xott  n 
yXflM'O'ft  aulou  Tp»^€i»i,  va»  irva  Sux,  ruv  pivwv  xat  tcu 
clofAoloi  SfppLcy,  ciav  Ji  zztpzlaio;  ytvrjai9  t*  uVo^ok- 
Jpia  cxX9ipay  xai  cxfum  c;7<,  xai  >i  XP°it}  otTi  u<7ro  *K^PCU 
fX°/tAfV0U  fa(v£7fti9  xai  cupfii  trap^u  xai  ^oXa;J«{,  tou7ov 
r>  ^>  sCdofxaetoy  ovla  p'iyof  XftCn  x*i  zrvptlct  tcr^upo;  xai 
f^iJpuo'K,  f|»  o^£  pui*  airc(y>;(rxsi  fCcTojxaic;  91  ^v^alato;* 
fiXfx^u   it   fxaXiola,  fv   pt?j  to   t7o$    av^fAnpoy  ycvi;7ai4 

H  %  a\>Tti 
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nptpnty  *a*  wivnv  hiovxi,  (AtXixfifloy  iiaptg  sroAAov,  uu 

tTTi  Jf  to)  postal*,  xrifffv  o/vov  vi$pe&9  Aeuxoy,  oXiycv.  9  & 
ij  yarfty  pL-n  U7ro^a?perj,  U7roxXu<ra»,  *j|3aAa*©y  vf*rkttcu9 
<ri\ov  it  pn  -jypoo-^spav,  tcJf  ay  0  vv pilot  anj%  itav  Ji 
xrauo-Tjlai  QxgfxxKOv  tshtoci  xalco*  uroa-lptpfi  yap  tfflur 
ct£  if  youo*o;f  i)v  axaflaplof  $t<xQip>\\xi*      Hippocrates, 

who  accuftomed  himfclf  to  con  fide r  thofe  fe- 
vers, which  are  diftinguifhed  by  fome  formid- 
able fymptom,  as  fevers  of  a  diftindfc  fpecies,  de- 
fcribes  under  the  name  of  'srv^og  AuyywSifs,  a 
difeafe,  the  cure  of  which  it  may  not  be  fuper- 
fluous  to  tranferibe.  Uvf^og  i<r%u  (nrspxyos,  xm 
piyog  xoct  I3ri%*  xou  Auy£.  tcoci  (Sn/prst  apt*  ru  <rwchi* 
3fj0fj.&Qvg  cdfjucjoh  koci  e&ofjiociog  GC7rouvni<rK£i.  rtv  di 
itxec  r,^oag  imsf/pvyyi,  peccov  ytvs]cci9  uxafjif  &  VfJtyH 
sp7rvt<rx£]oa,  xcci  (Svpvu  Tocg  wpcSlocg  yjfjLsgag  isvm 
chiyovy  tTreijoi  BiriTr'kHov,  xocdoci^joci  8s  fv  Tso-craja- 
xovjoc  Yf/jispricru  tov]ov  locg  TSTPoojocg  rt/jLS(iOcg9  Tiwc&xuf 
to  c^cg  koci  to  jLtfA/  s<p9ov9  xoct  fjLsjoc[u<rys{v  o£og  xcu 
v$mp  vbocgsg  7tibu)V.  pG<pocystv  /xsv  ypKov  T&JicrawK  [ls}j 
ohryov  iJL£JGCfjLio-yooy9  xcci  ouoy  tnmrivw  Acuxov  omw&Cf 
p.  484.  1  his  author  has  beftowed  the  epithet 
of  tpcvuhg  on  a  difeafe,  which  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  worft  forms  of  the  remitting  fever  of 
hot  climates  Hv^sjog  ur/fi  kcci  piyog,  xoct  ocl  otppusg 
€7ruc^ficca'9eci  Soxsovcri,  xoct  Tfjv  XcfteAtyy  ccKyHi%  xat 
SflSU  (TIOCXOV  Bsf>[JU)Vf  kcu  %oA*fv  TffoTOwjv,  evtojs  XSU 
xajco  V7roxu)f-$:i,  tcoci  Tovg  otpdccX/jLOug  ou  %co^ou  ovyc^ 
qsoV'Ti,  xat  o<5mi  eg  tov  ear/pot,  koci  eg  Tovg  @ou£ujvceg 
xryfi,  koci  o*\xrQzvsi  xoct  (pXvrjpsst.  ourog  &SofjLcciog9  if 
xat  w$*i>pv  etTToQwirxEi.  yv  oe  reevjag  V7re^pvyy\%  ug 

7* 
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to  tstoKKx  vyiowa*  9  h  vowog  Bccvccjoo$iig<—Tbvl& 
4n)Tfios]oc  yjpif  Trpoo-io-yfiv,  zrpog  to  fmhwyyyot  xou 
zsrpog  Tyv  xetpecXrjv.  xou  tsivuv  Sibovou  &m%cw\ois  xoc- 
yjpug    cruv    toktiv   ayvpoun,    xou    aTrdoo^x01!^    Yj0Ll 

OTTTjOsOvja  70  JS^p  iV  TOVJtM)  (JLSTUKplfloV  TffOttCvjo&i    vbciotg 

tov]o  &5ov«/,  trfjioy  h  f^fj  Trpoo-tpiosiv^  fj^rjh  po$tj[M 
tnfjoc  t,[jupcuv  otyoig,  yv  fif\  wrQivug  a 01   Soxey  uvcu. 

V  $*  V  Xv^y  mjurocnig  4A/XP0V  y(jDU  teTrJw  oXtyov  S/80- 
vou  hg  Ttjg  ttfJLspris,  kou  eirenmw  vb*oop9  p«  485.  Wc 
likewife  find  a  difeafe,  defcribed  under  the 
name  of  zrkhiog  vovo~og9  of  great  malignity.  IIu* 
$°$  /or%f/  %ripog9  kou  <?>p£  aXhoje  xou  «Mo/f,  xou 
njv  Ttstpe&ty  ocXystiy  xou  70$  mrTucyyya  ohm  e%si9  xou 
f/jasi  %oA>fv,  xou  07av  $  oSvvri  exfi9  ov  ivvecjou  avofcw 
ccKkn  fiapuvsjou,  kou  %  yacrftjo  <rxXtior\  ytve\ou9  kou  if 
yocin  -&s\ilvr\9  kou  yzttea  kou  to/v  oQ6ctX[ju*)v  70s 
?uvkc*  'sreTuSvot,  xou  tfypa  ig  ctyypfievos*  evtols  xotg 
7ijv  yjpoitiv  (jLsjocSecXtei.  kou  sk  zrshtbvou  wroyfaopog 
yivijxi,  7ovjov  (pocofAuxov  wwrtQ-ruiv  kou  xocjca  kou  ovm% 
xou  v7rox\v?siv,  kou  ano  TYjg  xstpocfajg  omoxocAcupt§»$ 
xou  Sef>[xco  tag  yxj<f]o&  tovw9  odOvx  kou  &np  Twi^ou 
sskn&sosa,  kou  oopov  Ttjv  cioov  kcu  yo^Kot  ovov  TffiirurKSt^ 
xxi  07  Ttotosv  cag  /jlccX6<xmmJci  70ta-i  yjHpQou9  kou  J/u- 

yp(HQ~W9     a7T8ypfJLSV0V     700V    $Cl[JL$toV    KOU    TQQV    CC\[JLV0Unr9 

^jTrocpocjsooio'i  Se  kcu  yXvKvjepoKn  kou  wiojsootvi  yorpGoi)9 
p.  485.  In  the  book  zrcp*  7vo&uiv9  after  having 
defcribed  the  Tkotwog  with  much  care  and  exaft- 
nefs,  he  details  a  method  of  cure,  which  appears 
to  be  both  judicious  and  bold.  '  Kccurog  h  ores* 
*Xy  *&vf$cS  *<*"%-*»  **'  5Vj/«  i<r%vorif  kou  q  yXuxr<rot 
Tfiy$f/iy.  kou  [AsTutva  y&e]ou,  7ov  Trvsvfxajocg  wroys 
Sippojrflog,  kou  to  yow^o*  V7royp\ov  yivejoa,  kou  70s 
TsfjvccXcc  xpTwhctj  kou  7ot  fi&f  ifyo,  4A/X£0^  yt**lou9 

70% 
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Xxovou&og  pj  $(*%$•  ***  TajsTroujccjei  xtzi  ra  po<£  1|- 
u&jcc  MovoazMxycc,  kdu  xccf  ofayw  ws^nrxjplalct.  rip 
oexjoibjjv  Be^oc7r€veiyy  xyjv  psv  py  xhrcr/jtipsn  toc  svfotfot, 
xhrruiy  i$nrxfw  to  xkua-fjuwi  oog  i]/vxjj)oloiloitr{v9  ij  ocny- 

jAspoc,  m  hot  i$y$>  p.  518.  He  adds  Hkewife  an 
important  remark,  with  regard  to  the  effedks  of 
feafon,  in  the  manner  of  treating  fevers. — 4>uA«(r- 
cvrOai  cvrxpij  zovg  zsru^fjov;  rovg  &  x^H^h  *  &  (putoaai 
av}uj¥  &f\ai%  far/pi,  xcct  ur/yaffii/i  xoci  Trjg  xmAjk  xew- 
trig,  Qtfpmuouri  3e  kcu  Tffopouri  iiuyuv9  tag  cat  $  wvepos 
psaSt).  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  extrad  a  few 
paffages  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  which 
may  furnifli  the  reader  with  fome  ideas,  not 
only  of  the  general  principles,  but  of  the  parti- 
cular mode  of  proceeding  which  that  celebrated 
phyfician  adopted  in  the  cure  of  the  different 
fpecies  of  fevers.  The  principles,  which  dired 
his  practice  in  the  different  forms  of  the  difeafe, 
are  various  and  uncertain.  We  fometimes  per- 
ceive endeavours  to  excite  the  powers  of  life, 
with  a  view  to  remove  an  offending  caufe  as  it 
were  by  force ;  fometimes  we  obferve  attempts 
to  moderate  the  excefs  of  re-aftion ;  and  on 
certain  occafions  to  extinguilh  the  exceffive  heat 
and  fever,  by  means  of  direct  refrigerants: 
fometimes  the  bufinefs  is  left  chiefly  to  nature ; 
and  fometimes  thofe  fufferings,  which  are  ufually 
ftyled  falutary  efforts,  are  purpofely  increafed 
or  promoted. 

2.  The  attempt  of  Petro  to  extinguilh  fe- 
vers by  copious  draughts  of  cold  water,  has 
generally  been  confidered  as  an  invention  pofte- 
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nor  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  the  Coan  fage 
does  not  leave  any  room  to  doubt  that  this  re- 
medy was  known  at  an  earlier  period.  Hippo* 
crates,  in  fhort,  appears  to  have  employed  it 
frequently  in  the  cure  of  the  ardent  fever; 
though  Petro,  by  rendering  it  more  general, 
and  perhaps  by  improving  the  management  of 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  more  effec- 
tual, has  ufually  been  con  fide  red  as  the  author 
of  the  pradice.  Celfus  defcribes  his  method 
of  proceeding  in  the  following  words  :  "  Si- 
quidem  apud  antiquos  quoque  ante  Herophilum 
&  Erafiftratum,  maximeque  poft  Hippocratem 
fuit  Petro  quidem,  qui  febricitantem  hominem 
ubi  acceperat,  multis  veftimentis  operiebat,  ut 
fimul  calorem  ingentem  fitimque  excitaret. 
Deinde,  ubi  paulum  remitti  coeperat  febris, 
aquam  frigidam  potui  dabat :  ac  fi  moverat 
fudorem,  explicuifie  fe  segrum  judicabat;  fi 
non  moverat,  plus  etiam  aquce  frigidae  ingere- 
bat,  &  turn  vonere  cogebat.  Si  alterutro 
modo  febre  liberaverat,  protinus  fuillam  affam, 
&  vinum  homini  dabat.  Si  non  liberaverat, 
decoquebat  aquam  fale  adje&o,  eamque  bibere 
cogebat,  ut  vomendo  ventrem  purgaret."  Lib. 
iii.  c.  9.  Galen  likewife  bears  teftiinony  to 
this  method  of  treatment,  in  the  treatife  "  De 
Seda  Optima/'  p.  22.  IIETPONA2  fc  kdu  xp» 
iiioc  cm\cc  S/Xw  ^  oivov  [isfafta  ocxpot  TS$spor  S[jl3cv  cwxry- 
xu£e,  xxi  &&p  \pvyjgw  tSibov  Tffivciv  aroy  tfiskov*  Since 
the  time  of  Petro  and  Clcophantus  till  very  lately, 
we  do  not  find  that  there  have  been  any  prac- 
titioner! 
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titioncrs  who  have  ventured  to  prefcribe  ftrortg 
animal  food  to  patients  labouring  under  acute 
fevers.  The  other  part  of  the  procefs,  viz.  the 
drenching  with  cold  water,  has  prevailed,  more 
or  lefs,  in  different  countries  and  in  different 
ages  from  a  very  early  period  till  the  prefent 
time.  With  the  Greeks  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  remedy  of  common  ufe.  Galen  particularly 
lays  great  ftrefs  upon  it,  and  details  very  exadtly 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  conduced ; 
fome  part  of  which  it  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to 
tranferibe. — E^r  oAAou  h  occcjoc  tqv  cevjov  jqww,  eg 
tjfxtv  eosujov  e7T£  Tf^pe,  xotB9  sxotgip  Tfpptjv  f5/5a^ 
ccxpcuQwus  zoyycuotu  ^nr/jpo*  zsrols  {up  duo  xuadouc, 
tgi  is  ore  Tf6*£,  aQpoor  yo&f  oi  toioJJoi  ^Arxpof  ou  <p«- 
potxrjv  o&svnou  ftt&brpcu.  Ito  Xsotteugov  tgv  sdh*  sv  tw 
vrptfc*  zyapo^wr/xw,  hocyoyjot  too  zrvpsjov  njv"  iSsccv, 
axivSvvoolqnv  yjpp-curQcu  '^XP^  wAaw,  /xijfera;  ^yfaw 
htoswoc  tow  o'oo[jua]'A>v  yeyovolw. — 'O  yew  ex  Bvpou 
txrvfsjjocg  BV  TOig  ino  KWOi  xavfioecri,  OspfjLog  xcu  $p- 
pg  veoiviirxos,  sv  rut  wpoSlo)  Tffoqdiyryjto  tstioov  u8a/o$ 
tyvxpov  ^vo  Kolvh&Si  ocvJikcc  [jl&  Sfxecrs  %o\w  %avQola 
7rp9  *£s£p/ve  y  oTuyov  vgspov  vm  xo/w,  KoentHf  av 
6i$  eiri    t>j  TfO(p>i  ho&u)  ofiouag   vdeejog  <xrw  7o£jV\tj$t 

ouxtli  erru  p$£fy.  With  regard,  however,  to  this 
praftice,  he  adds,  TJoXfais  yap  «xf*&/a$  htjoci  xjcc* 
tw   to  [iSTpav  sin  TM  ovjoog   sxoi]cay,  yfiocng  tov  i/*;- 

%pov.  De  curat,  morb.  lib.  10.  The  Arabians 
were  likewife  great  advocates  for  the  pra&icc 
of  giving  cold  water  in  fevers ;  and  there 
are  fome  of  them  who  feem  to  have  carried 
the  ufe  of  it  to  a  very  great  length.  Avicenna 
obferves, 
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j  Ajj)  j£*j    ^y^    \f$£=>    ];Oo    cijLJI 

Tom.  ii.  p.   12.  to^Ai   •    UhSjJ^    J  ^   uXc-j 

The  phyfician  frequently  drenches  his  pa- 
tient with  cold  water  in  fo  great  excefs,  that 
the  colour  becomes  pale  (literally  green)  and 
he  (hrinks  or  ihuddcrs  in  confequence  of  the 
quantity  of  this  cold  liquor. — The  quantity 
which  was  required  to  produce  this  effect  (he 
obferves)  might  not  be  lei's  than  a  pint  and  a 
half.  The  drinking  of  cold  water  in  fevers  is 
(till,  I  believe,  a  practice  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  feme  parts  of  Italy,  in  Spain 
and  Portugal;  and,  though  now  laid  a  fide  in 
mod  of  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe,  it  ap. 
pears  actually  to  have  been  in  high  eftimation 
with  the  mo  ft  eminent  phyficians  of  Germany 
during  the  two  lad  centuries.  Lorn  mi  us  pro- 
feffes  to  have  cured  fevers  frequently  by  this 
method.  Curavi  equidem  hac  via  segros  haud 
fan&  paucos,  qui  cum  ad  (latum  perveniti'enc 
continue  febris,  ac  fumma  firi,  fummifque  ar- 
doribus  affedarentur,  rogati  bibere  ne  cupianr, 
oftenfum  (quo  crefceret  bibendi  defiderium) 
fontem,  ipfi  in  lympham  intentiffimi,  u  ji  iemel 
atque  iterum,  ad  libras  tres  quatuorve,  avidi 
haufiflent,  paulo  poft  dejiccre  vel  vomere  csepe- 
runt  flaviffimam  cum  epota  aqua  bilem.  Pott 
quae  reclinati,  ac  probe  opcrti,  mox  uberrimis 
fudoribus,  totas  nodes,  vel  etiam  altiflime  dor- 
mieqtcs,  defluxcrunt,  quibus  finitis,  omnem  in 

X  poller  uti 
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pofterum  amiferunt  febricitationem.  De  cu? 
rand.  febr.  c.  xi.  f.  iii.  But  befides  thcfe  tcftW 
monies  of  phyficians,  in  favour  of  the  practice 
of  dreqehing  with  cold  water,  the  memoirs  of 
Baron  Trenck  furriifh  us  with  a  curious  and  very 
convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy, 
in  extinguiftiing,  aim  oft  lifce  a  charm,  the  vio- 
lence of  a  burning  fever.  The  Bar  on,  when  ill 
of  a  fever  in  the  prifon  at  Madgeborough,  un- 
fortunately broke  the  pitcher  which  contained  his 
daily  allowance  of  water.  The  fever  was  violent, 
and  he  fuffered  the  mod  unexpreffible  torments 
of  thirft,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 
When  the  ufual  fupply  was  brought  to  him  next 
day,  he  feized  the  pitcher  with  eagernefs,  and 
drank  the  water  with  fuch  avidity,  and  in  fo 
great  quantity  as  is  fcarcely  credible.  The 
fconfequence  was  a  total  removal  of  the  difeafc. 
To  this  1  might  add  an  inftance,  which  hap- 
pened to  myfelf  at  Savanna  in  Georgia,  in  the 
year  1779.  In  theexceffive  hot  weather  of  the 
month  of  July,  I  was  feized  with  the  endemic 
of  the  fcountry,  in  a  more  violent  degree  than 
was  commonly  feen.  In  the  third  paroxyfm  of 
the  difeafe,  my  defire  for  cold  water  was  rave- 
nous. A  pitcher  of  it  was  drawn  from  the  pump, 
which  I  drank  off  inftantly,  without  the  leait 
abatement  of  the  thirft.  The  draught  was  re- 
peated in  a  few  minutes,  in  quantity  not  Ids 
than  a  quart.  The  thirft  was  effectually  quench- 
ed, and  the  fever  feemed  to  vanifli.  But  though 
the  fever  appeared  to  be  extinguilhed,  as  it 
wfere  by  a  charm ;  yet  the  ftomach  and  hypo- 
chondria became  diftended,  yellownefs  of  the 
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kyt  and  countenance  fucceeded,  with  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  debility  which  remained  for  two 
or  three  days.  1  mud,  however,  remark  with 
regard  to  this  cafe,  that  the  effeds  were .  not 
the  fame  as  they  have  been  ufually  reported  to 
be  by  authors.  The  fever  was  extinguished  * 
tjut  neither  vomiting,  fweat,  or  any  other  fen- 
fible  evacuation  enfued.  The  Ancients,  I  may 
farther  obferve,  feem  to  haveadminiftered  cold 
drink,  only  in  the  advanced  ftate  •  of  fever, 
when  figns  of  coflion  began*;  to  appear ;  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  impoffiblestOvlform  a  cetf tain 
Opinion  of  its  precife  fucccfs.r  T&atfc'cold  water 
may  be  employed  with  effeft,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  thirft  be  intenfe,  perhaps  that  it  be 
purpofely  provoked,  and  that  it  be  fully  and 
completely  fatiated.  If  managed  in  this  manner,; 
it  probably  will  riot  often  fail  of  .  extinguishing 
the  fever;  yet  I  muft  hot  omit  to  mention, 
that  unlcfs  it.  is  managed  with  a  great  deal  off 
caution  and  judgement,  it  may  alio  often  irre* 
coverably  extinguifh  the  powers  of  life. 

3.  The  writings  of  Erafiftratus  being  unfor* 
tunately  loft,  we  can  only  colled  from  thofe 
writers  who  have  come  down  to  us  fome 
Scattered  fragments  of  his  fyftem  of  pra&ice. 
We  do  not  pereeite  that  he  had  written  any 
thing  exprefsly  againft  bleeding,  which  had 
been  employed  frequently  by  his  predeceffors  in 
various  difeafes ;  but  we  find  from  the  treatifes; 
which  Galen  has  written  againft  this  author  and 
his  followers,  that  the  remedy  was  negleded  in 
thofe  complaints,  where  formerly  it  had  been 

I  2  principally 
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principally  depended  upon.  Such  is  tlie  cafe^ 
and  it  appears  extremely  odd,  that  while  he 
eonfidered  fever  as  arifing  from  plethora,  he 
Ihould  omit  bleeding,  which  fo  dire&ly  and 
evidently  obviates  this  effed.  Abftinence  and 
certain  degrees  ©f  exercife  are  the  great  re- 
medies, by  means  of  which  the  difciples  of 
the  Erafiftrateian  fchool  endeavoured  to  re-* 
move  plethora ;  and  confequently  to  reftore 
the  health  of  the  patient.  The  fyftem  of  prac- 
tice, which  was  adopted  by  this  fet  of  men* 
fumifhes  us  with  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  fmall 
importance  of  the  various  innovations,  perhaps 
of  the  little  utility  of  the  medic  aJ  art.  St  fat  on, 
a  very  ftrenuous  advocate  for  the  practice  of 
Erafiftratus,  remarks,  raj  axA*  <ppn  raoc* 
Epaa-ic^ajof  eitmaMvQmi  intouov  egt,  x*j  on  %u>p; 
$A*£efopaf  edspetinvsv  &  /Lti/«  rov  <p*j&olof*fiv  ei  zrfoc' 
Gar  tniyiyov*  tcurO#t  m^o§  Eparig*  rovg  sv  Po;pj,  Tom* 
•v.  p.  8.  a  very  fmall  degree  of  merit,  in  my 
opinion,  as  flaring  an  innovation  without  any 
real  improvement. — Thofe  who  wife  to  know 
more  about  Erafiftratus,  may  confult  Galen— 

4.  Though  Afclepiades  may,  perhaps,  be 
eonfidered  as  the  firft,  who  cftablifhed  the  ge^ 
neral  practice  of  taking  the  bufinefs  out  of  the 
hands  of  nature ;  yet  there  appear  to  have  beetf 
fome  of  the  ft  ill  more  ancient  phyficians,  who 
occafionally  attempted  to  cut  ihort  the  courfe  of 
fevers  abruptly.  Phillip  of  A ca mania,  the 
phyfician  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ftopt  the 

couri* 
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eourfe  of  a  violent  ardent  fever,  which  that 
conqueror  caught  from  bathing  in  the  river 
Cydnus,  or  from  excels  of  fatigue  in  hot  wea- 
ther. The  means  appear  to  have  been  violent; 
but  unfortunately  we  do  not  know  what  they 
actually  were.  Vid.  Arrian.  lib.  xi.  p.  66.  edit. 
Gronov.  Plutarch.  Vic.  Alexand. 

5.  We  muft  not,  perhaps,  depend  implicitly 
on  the  authority  of  Celfus  for  historical  fad. 
Though  fri&ion  and  warm  bathing  were  not 
probably  employed  at  Rome  before  the  time 
of  Afclepiades ;  yet  they  feem  to  have  been 
commonly  known  in  Greece  long  before  this 
period.  In  the  Journal  of  the  Lite  of  Alexan- 
der, the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  which  proved 
fatal  to  that  celebrated  warrior,  is  very  accu- 
rately detailed ;  and  ;we  6nd  that  bathing, 
or  the  air  of  the  bath,  was  a  ufual  remedy 
on  account  of  the  fever.  [Plutar.  in  Vit* 
Alex.]  The  writings  of  Afclepiades  are  not  now 
to  be  found ;  but  many  of  his  moil  important 
innovations  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Celfus 
and  Caelius  Aurelianus,  the  principal  of  which 
it  may  not  be  fuperftuous  to  tranferibe.  Anti- 
qui,  medicamentis  quibufdam  datis,  conco&io- 
ftem  moliebantur ;  eo  quod  cruditatem  maxim* 
horrebant :  deinde  earn  materiam  quae  laedere 
videbatur,  ducendo  faeprus  alvum  fubtrahebant* 
Afclepiades  medicamenta  fuftulit;  alvum  non 
toties,  fed  fere  tamen  in  omni  morbo  fubduxit* 
Febre  vero  ipfa  pratcipue  fe  ad  remedium,  mi 
profeffus  eft.  Convellendas  etiam  vires  segri 
putavit,  luce,  vigilia,  fiti  ingenti,  fie,  ut  ne  ot 

quidem 
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quidem  primis  diebus  elui  firtcret.  Qu6  magi* 
falluntur,  qui  per  omnia  jucundam  ejus  dirci* 
plinam  efle  conctpiunt.  Etcnim  ulterioribu* 
quidcm  diebus  cubantis  etiam  luxuriae  fubfcrip- 
fit,  primis  vero  tortori9  vicem  exhibuic. — Af- 
clepiades  ubi  agrum  triduo  per  omnia  fatiga- 
vcrat,  quartum  diem  cibo  deftinaverat,  lib.  iiw 
c.  iv.  Celfus  likewife  adds,  in  the  xivth  chap, 
of  the  xiith  book,  that  this  author's  communis 
auxilia  fri&ionem,  vinum,  et  geflationem  efle/ 
With  regard  to  geftation  he  obferves,  Afclepia* 
dcs  etiam  in  recenti  vehementique,  pnecipuc 
ardente  febre,  ad  difcutiendam  earn,  geftatione 
dixit  utendum.  Std  id  periculofe  fie ;  meliuf- 
que  in  quiete  ejufmodi  impetus  fuftinctur, 
cxv.  Calius  Aurelianus  likewife  records  fomc 
particulars  in  his  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  which  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention.  Vinum  jubet  febricitantibus  dari, 
fed  adjedta  difcretione.  Impari  denique  die  ad- 
hibendpm  probavit  primo  clyfterem,  et  jughcr 
adhibendum.  Non  etiam  fitim  vehementem/ 
donee  pulfus  concidat,  probat :  eienim  oppor- 
tunitatem  temporis  fieri  magis  ab  artifice  poffe 
quam  fua  fponte,  aut  deorum  nutu  venire. 
Appellavit  denique  illam  magnificam.  Item  in 
Samothracia  clyfterem,  atque  vomitum  probaty 
circa  vefperam  pridie.  Sed  in  his  qui  periodicis 
typis  afficiuntur,  vomitum  praeponit  clyfteri. 
Item  lue  segrotantibus  vomitum  et  lavacrunv 
probat.  Typicis  vero,  clyfterem  et  vomitum, 
et  vinum  Samothracium,  atque  falfum  biben* 
dum  inquit,  primo  ufque  ad  tres  quartas  fexta* 
rii,  ct  lupftrbibendam  partem  fextarii.'    Item 
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ftempus  dandi  cibi  non  dimiffione  perfeda,  fed 
acceffionis  declinatione  digit,  •  Et  qaofdam 
prima  die,  quofdam  fecunda,  guofdam  teftia, 
jquofdam  quarta  vel  quinra,  auc  feptima  cibari 
jubct,  lib.  i,  c.  xiv. 

6.  Euphorbus  and  Antonius  Mufa  appear 
to  have  been  the  firft,  who  employed  cold 
bathing  in  the  cure  of  febrile  difeafes ;  at  leaft 
the  latter  is  the  firft,  who  ventured  to  try 
the  practice  at  Rome.  The  experiment  was 
made  on  the  perfon  of  the.  Emperor  Auguftus. 
The  fadt  is  related  by  the  hiftorians  Suetonius 
and  Dio  Caffius.  Graves,  et  periculofas  valetu- 
dines  per  omncm  yi tarn  aliquot  expertus  eft, 
(Auguftus)  prsecipue  Cantabn*  domita,  cum 
etiam  deftillationibus,  jecinore  yiti&tp,  ad  def- 
perationem  redaflus,  contrartam  et  ancipitein 
rationem  medendi  ncceffario  fubiit,  quia  calida 
fomenta  non  proderant,  frigidis  curari  coadus 
audore  Antonio  Mufa.  Sucton.  Oft.  Auguft. 
c.  lxxxi.  Dio  Caffius  adds  more  explicitly, 
ilar/jxhovcriccig  xcci  ^vxpnTotrictts  aywuxrs.  lib.  liii. 
p.  725,  edit.  Reimar.  It  thus  appears  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  introduction  of  this  remedy  intQ 
medical  practice,  that  we  owe  the  difcovery  to 
random  experiment,  rather  than  to  any  indue* 
tion  of  reafoning.  Cold  bathing  indeed,  ac- 
cording  to  the  theory  which  prevailed  at  that 
time,  might  be  naturally  expe&ed  to  increafc 
the  force  and  obftinacy  of  the  difeafe.  Its  effeds, 
however,  were  fortunate  in  the  prefent  inftance ; 
and  the  perfon  who  had  recommended  it,  met 
with  honour  and  grpat  regard*    Ken  ha  ?«?• 

nut 
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x*<  %pi[u*l*  vrapct   100  Avycwffov  xoci  zrapt  tj$ 

QovXw  -aroAAa,  x»t  to  '/{WW  $ux]v?u>if  yjpp&cu,  tt,i 

rotg  toJs  own,  ct?OC  xat  to/$  &m^06  woium^,  £ta&y# 
Dio,  Tom,  i.  p.  725. 

7.  Snepe  igitur  ex  aqua  frigida,  cui  oleum 
lit  adjedum,  corpus  ejus  pertra&andum  eft, 
quoniam  intcrdum  fie  evenit,  ut  horror  oriatur, 
et  fiat  initium  quod  dam  novi  motus  ;  exqueeo, 
cum  magis  corpus  incaluit,  iequatur  etiam  re- 
miffio.  Cclfus  de  curacione  lent^rum  febrium, 
JLib.  iii.  c.  ix, 

8.  Hi  regebant  fata  (fcilicet  Thcffalus  et 
Crenas)  cum  repente  civitatem  Charmis  ex  ea, 
dem  Maffifia  invafn,  damnatis  non  folum  pri- 
oribus  medicis,  verum  et  balineis :  frigidaque 
etiam  hibernis  algoribus  lavari  perfuafir.  Merfit 
segros  in  lacus.  Videbamus  fencs  Confulares 
ufque  in  oftentationem  figemes.  Plin.  Hid.  Nat, 
Lib.  xxix.  e.  v.  This  pra&ice  was  probably 
followed  in  the  cure  of  fevers. 

9.  Galen,  open  de  curatione  Morb.  Lib.  viii, 
&  ix. 

10.  Avicen.  oper. 
— Rhazes. 

11.  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  I  fhall  men* 
tion  a  cafe,  which  fell  under  my  own  obferva- 
tion  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.    I  was  called  to 
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young  man,  a  faiior,  ill  of  a  fever  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  alarming  kind.     Ic  was  the  eighth 
day  of  the  difeafe  before  I  faw  him.     He  had 
not  been  hitherto  in  the  lead  benefited  by  any 
thing  that  was  tried  ;  neither  did  any  remedy, 
which  1  could  think  of,  though  employed  with 
almoft  defperate  boldhefs,  in  any  degree  check 
the   progrefs  of  the   difeafe.     The  power  of 
fpeech  was  loft,  and  even  fwallowing  was  per- 
formed with  difficulty ;    the  eye  was  languid, 
nay  almoft  without  motion  •,   the  countenance 
was  ghaftly  ;  and  many  livid  fpots,  fome  of  them 
nearly  the  fize  of  a  fix-pence,  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  different  parts  of  the  body.     I  pro- 
pofed  bathing,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  man, 
confidering  the  fituation  as  defperate,  con  fen  ted 
that  I  (hould  make  a  trial  of  it ;  more,  perhaps, 
to  comply  with  my  defire,  than  from  expecta- 
tion of  any  benefit  that  might  refult  from  it. 
But  in  fetting  about  it,  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  an  ucenfil  proper  for  the  purpofe 
could  not  be  procured,   fo  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  be  contented  with  a  general  fomenta- 
tion.    This  was  applied  in  as  complete  a  man- 
ner as  circumftances  would  permit.     A  blanket 
was  foaked  in  warm  fait  water,  and  the  body 
was  wrapped  in  it  from  head  to  foot.     In  a 
fliort   time   the  /kin   became   foft   and  warm, 
lweat  began  to  flow  ;  the  eye  and  countenance, 
began  to  refume  their  animation,  which  had 
been    almoft    extinguifhed,     the    pulfe    rofe ; 
fwallowing  was  performed  with  lefs  difficulty  ; 
and   next  day  the  colour  of  the  fpots  was  evi- 
dently brighter.    So  far  the  change  was  favour- 
able ;  but  a  regular  fupply  of  wine  and  cordials 
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having  been    negle&ed  during  the   following 
night,  the  pulfe  funk,  and  things  returned  nearly 
to  their  former  fituation.    The  fomentation  was 
again  repeated,  in  confequence  of  which  the  ex- 
tremities and  furface  of  the  fkin  became  warm 
and  moid:,  an  effedt  which  was  no  fooner  produc- 
ed, than  the  blanket  was  fuddenly  removed,  and 
the  face  and  breaft,  particularly,  were  fprinkled 
with  cold  water,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  fait 
was  diflblved.     The  cold  had  the  effeA  to  caufe 
the  patient  to  flirink  at  the  firft,  yet  in  a  lhort 
time  he  appeared  to  be  refrelhed  very  remark- 
ably.    The    powers    of    life  grew    gradually 
(tronger ;  though  the  marks  of  crifis  were  not 
very  evident  for  feveral  days.     To  the  above  I 
might  add  fome  other  in  fiances,  where  effects 
were  fimilar ;  but  1  avoid  fwelling  the  notes  to 
too  great  extent,  by  entering  into  particular  de- 
tails.   I  fliall  therefore  only  obferve  in  gene- 
ral, that  cold  bathing  was  ufually  of  fervice. 
It  imparted   general  tone  and  vigour  to  the 
powers  of  life,  and  by  increafing  the  activity 
of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  probably  fometimes  ren- 
dered the  crifis  complete,  where   it    naturally 
would  not  have  been  fo;  but  I  cannot  venture  to 
fay  that  I  ever  carried  it  fo  far  that  the  difeafe 
could  he  faid  to  be  precipitately  extinguifhed  by  it. 

12.  Celfus  has  not  much  claim  to  new 
ideas  in  the  manner  of  conducing  the  curt 
of  febrile  difeafes,  yet  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
give  a  lhort  view  of  his  method  of  proceed- 
ing, which  appears  to  be  every  where  ju- 
dicious, and  in  many  parts  important.  Ego 
autem,  medicamentorum  dari  potiones,  ct  ai- 
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vum  due!  non  nifi  rara  debere,  concede  Et 
id  non  ideo  tamen  agendum,  ut  aegri  vires 
convellanrur,  cxillimo;  quoniam  ex  imbecil- 
litace  fummum  periculum  eft.  Minui  ergo 
tantum  materiam  fuperantem  oportet,  quae 
uaturaliter  digeritur,  ubi  nihil  novi  accedit. 
ltaque  abftinendus  a  cibo  primis  diebus  eft,  et 
in  luce  habendus  a-ger  (nifi  infirmus)  interdiu, 
quoniam  corpus  ifta  quoque  digerit :  ifque  cu- 
bare  quam  maximo  conclavi  debet.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  iv. 

Quod  ad  fitim  vero  fomnumque  pertinet, 
moderandum  eft,  ut  interdiu  vigilet ;  no&u,  fi 
fieri  poteft,  conquiefcat ;  ac  neque  potet,  ne- 
que  nimium  iiti  crucietur.  Ibid. — Optimum 
medicamentum  vero  eft,  opportune  cibus  datus, 
ibid.  There  had  long  been  a  difpute  among 
phyficians  about  the  mod  proper  time  of  giving 
food  in  fevers.  Our  author,  after  mentioning 
the  different  opinions,  makes  the  following  re- 
mark.— Tutifiimum  eft  autcm,  ante  totius  ac- 
ceflionis  tempus  praeterire :  quamvis,  ubi  longa 
fuit  febris,  poteft  indulged  aegro  uiaturius,  dum 
tamen  ante  minimum  pars  dimidia  praetereatur. 
Ibid,  circa  finem. — He  further  adds,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  Cibum  quam  maxime  Temper 
ab  acceflione  futura  reducere.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  his  views  and  principles 
with  regard  to  the  manner  of  giving  drink  to 
perfons  labouring  under  fevers.  Hxc  (febris) 
etentm  fitim  accendit,  et  turn  maxime  aquam 
exig'it,  cum  ilia  periculofiffima  eft.  Sed  do- 
cendus  sger  eft,  ubi  febris  conquiererit,  pro- 
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tinus  (him  quoque  quieturam :  longioremque 
acceffionem  fieri,  (i  quod  ei  datum  fuerit  alt- 
mentum.— c.  vi.  This  pra&ice  has  often  been 
followed;  but  it  appears  to  have  arifen  from  a  mif- 
taken  theory,  and  when  carried  far  has  probably 
done  confiderable  harm.  An  exception  is  after- 
wards added  to  this  general  rule  of  abftainingfrom 
drinking,  copied  from  Heraclides  of  Tarentum : 
TJbiaut  bilis  cegrum,  aut  cruditas  male  habet; 
expedire  quoque  per  modtcas  potiones  mifceri 
novam  materiam  corruptee.  Ibid. — The  above 
are  fome  of  the  general  views  of  tiCelfus  in  the 
cure  of  febrile  difeafes.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  particular  fpecies,  we  meet  with  remarks 
of  confiderable  importance.  He  obferves  in 
the  peftilential  fever,  Minime  utile  eft,  aut 
fame,  aut  medicamentis  uti,  aut  ducere  alvum. 
Si  vires  finunt  fanguincm  mittere  optimum  eft; 
prcecipue,  fi  cum  ardore  febris  eft.  Si  id  parum 
tutum  eft,  ubi  febris  aut  tenuata  eft,  aut  levata, 
vomitu  pedtus  purgare.  Sed  in  hoc  maturius, 
quam  in  aliis  morbis,  ducere  in  balneum  opus 
eft  :  vinum  calidum,.  et  meraclus  dare,  et  om- 
nia glutinofa :  inter  quae  quoque  carnem,  ge- 
neris ejufdem,  &c.  c.  vii.  The  cure  of  the 
ardent  fever  appears  to  be  conducted  with  a 
good  deal  of  judgement.  Si  vero  ardens  febris 
crxtorret,  nulla  medicamenti  danda  potio  eft; 
fed  in  ipfis  acceffionibus  oleo  et  aqua  refrige- 
randus  eft. — Etiam  amplo  conclavi  tenendus, 
quo  multum  eft  purum  aerem  trahere  poffit ; 
neque  multis  veftimentis  ftrangulandus,  fed  ad- 
modum  levibus  tantum  velandus  eft.  Poflunt 
etiam  fuper  ftomachum  imponi  folia  vitis  in 
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aqua  frigida  tin&a.  Ac  ne  fiti  quidem  nimit 
vexandus  eft.  Alendus  maturius,  id  eft  a  die 
tcrtio,  et  ante  cibum  iifdem  perungendus.  Si 
pituita  in  ftomachp  coit,  inclinata  jam  acccf- 
lionc,  vomere  cogendus  eft ;  et  tunc  dandum 
frigidum  olus,  aut  pomum,  ex  his  qua?  fto- 
macho  conveniunt.— Cum  vero  in  fummo  in- 
cremento  morbus  eft,  utique  non  ante  diem 
quartum,  magna  fiti  antecedente,  frigida  aqua 
copiofe  praeftanda  eft,  ut  bibat  etiam  ultra  fa- 
tietatem  ;  et  cum  jam  venter  et  prascordia  ultra 
modum  replete,  farifque  refrigerata  funt,  vo- 
mere debet.  Quidem  ne  vomitum  quidem 
exigunt ;  fed  ipfa  aqua  frigida,  tantum  ad  fa« 
tietatem  data,  pro  medicamento  utuntur.  Ubi 
utrum  libet  fadtum  eft,  multa  vefte  operiendus 
eft,  et  collocandus,  ut  dormiat.  Fereque  port 
longam  fitim  et  vigiliam,  port  multam  fatieta- 
tem,  pod  in  f raft  urn  calorem,  plenus  fomnus 
venit ;  per  quern  ingens  fudor  effunditur,  idque 
prarfentiffimum  auxilium  eft.  In  the  cure  of  the 
flow  fever  he  afiumes  a  bold  and  very  impor- 
tant principle,  viz.  In  hoc  cafu  medici  cura 
effe  debet,  ut  mofbum  mutet.  S»pe  igitur  ex 
aqua  frigida,  cui  oleum  fit  adje&um,  corpus 
ejus  pert radand urn  eft,  quoniam  interdum  fie 
evenit,  ut  horror  oriatur,  ct  fiat  initium  quod- 
dam  novi  motus. — In  his  friftio  quoque  ex 
oleo  et  fale  falubris  videtur.  C.  ix. 

13.  In  thefirft  place  I  (hall  mention  an  exam- 
ple of  Galen's  method  of  treating  the  ephemera. 
A  perfon  was  fcized  with  a  fever  after  bathing  in 
the  ftyptic   waters,   called  Ax?wa*.    He  was 
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attended  by  Tome  diftinguifhed  phyficiaos  of 
the  Erafiftrateian,  as  well  as  of  the  methodic 
fchool,  who  all  agreed  in  enjoining  abftinence 
for  the  fpace  of  three  days.  Galen  adopted  a 
different  plan,  fome  part  of  which  I  Hull  tran- 

icribe.  Ou  f*tv  cuuropcv  yt  ie/ui*c  x**?^1^"9  *&** 
txfufct,    oeAX'  ft?    (ZaXmm   M*ymy**laq    ct&iic,    sat 

WfoAdlXy    TO    t7XEI(r7ov    TOU    XJt0™**  fttpf  CV  TM  TIK  $<fP* 

if^afAHK  i?Ji*I*  Aa)pt£fii>  «fA*yo*«fi*y.  «i7a  c£iX0ov!ai  xx* 
^pilO'dtfAeyof  J&Ji  ^W  **k  Ta  «*^6^«,  ntttra<ra>ic{ 
<r*)>Jbttj  xac  (3fa^u  xaOirai  %cXfwav7ec  J$  auraut?*a'ft*9ai 
t*>  iwxfw,  aiAn  Mayayotli;  uq  to  GaXxveto*,  ipumt  ft 
*r*X**  aXmJxxv7f$  Tf  xa*  T^vJ/avfo;  xow  x*7a  to  3ifpty 
«&p  j£p0H<r«*  xiXfwavlsCf  i*6'  ai/6<(  t^xyayo^ti  xau  t? 
4**%fP  |3jwJ/avlK,  cn:o[i.x£<xvli;  re,  rpofnv  f  Jvieaptv,  09- 
lx*  pi»  f  £tXtcv7i  H*i7*  to  viEiy  CioSoij  W7»caur?K  JfcVto* 
«i7«  j3/x*£u  JiaXfMre&c  $pij*xi|y'  x*i  ptiT  avliv,  «£ 
aTrXoo  Xfvxou  £«pwu  t»>  aC7raXo<r*p)cw*  ixfivw,  oloxtf  oi 
wslpcuoi   fravfcc   *****,  x*i    01   ovtcrxoi  •  xaXoupuvoi.      Dc 

Curat.  Morb.  Lib*  viii.  Tom.  iv.  p.  119.  edit. 
Bafil.  The  above  affords  an  example  of  the 
cure  of  a  fever,  which  the  author  fuppofes  to 
have  arifen  from  obftru&ion  or  ftyiwic  The 
method  of  treatment  was  fuccefsful,  and  having 
been  carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  phyficians,  who  had  ftridtly  enjoined  a 
contrary  plan,  ferved  to  turn  their  doftrines  into 
ridicule,  Obftruftion,  I  may  obfervef  in  the 
opinion  of  Galen,  is  properly  confidered  as  the 
caufe  of  the  ephemera ;  yet  he  like  wife  adds, 
that  obftru&ion  may  be  fo  modified,  as  occa- 
sionally to  give  rife  to  fevers  ot  a  continued 
kind.    I  fhall  relate  an  example  of  this,  of 
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which  the  cure  is  detailed  very  minutely  in  the 
abovementioned  treatife.     To*  tow*  yuuy«fixt» 

viaturKQv  afaptyov  mptrlii*  ifot*  upSlne  rn$  wxTw,  fffa- 
cafAtim  xatla  *njv  ticiovva,*  nfitfa*  up*?  tsrou  Tpflnf*  tupo*Ji$ 
Jf  mpfloy  4xav*K  piy  $ipfA©y,  oAA*  xai  tow*  t*  ffpuypouff 
ifAaXwe  xmi  puyifovt 9  x*i  Ta^u*  xoi  «ruxy©uc  xai  cpo» 
Jpou;9  xoi  th>  tij;  dtfyxafftaf  zsrcwoWa  to  Ji  a  (Zpflivum  t*c 
O0H*  ovx  c^ovcrav*  ij*  <fe  xai  Ta   ovpa  ry  ti  evvlccm  xot 

ts  tou  tmv  yu/fcyjtffiuy  t9ou>  uptiXWla  Tov  ay9punro#  mufa*s 
ti(  rpaxotloc,  rip  it  vgoltpxta,  fA&rn  ycyv/t*ya*9ai  rpoJjpohfo* 
pfy,  aAX'  oux  fin   woXu,  o-pofffmy  f£9a*  n  ▼«  trumfa 
cilia,,  xai  ravla  vfvtfOoi  p*»  aAAa  (ZpaStu;  xai  ftcyife 
u!f  «v   pTriyfyo/tAiyou  xala  mw  iwwtpav  rev  uvpt7ou.     $a»- 
i»o(x£vou  &   cpuOfou  xa*  p4<r7ou  avfifwxov,  xat  fAfV  to*   xat 
tfADfucrfu*    au7u)    tivoi   a*tf6u<n*  uk*»   Aryoy7c;,    cy  rpulfl* 
t£   fSiyJapuvof    vipt    QXiGolcuicii    twv   wapoiJuy    Tiw>f, 
«^fv  tjpiiv  ayafoAAfo^ai   th>  t«f  i  tou  j3on9tf£a7of  axnj/i* 
cj{  clipoy  xaipoy.  apa.  /toy   na  axpiCffffo*  tiotywptv  ex 
voiou  ycyou?  w7iy  o  trupi7of,  oipwc  J*  f£  ayayxiK    Ji«  Ttj» 
-srfcyay^vuj^vuv  j3pa^u?rc\)/fay*  itm  it  ncti  xala  rnv  trvt*** 
ifAOiux  axpxfyiv  6  vvfiloi  ipam7o  pmJiv  afoutuv  ou<rb$»f9 
uiroW7o(  ijy  uJ>j  ewe^o;  vNrap^ny  tin  t/K0pa|;ii  ti  xaj  tro- 
XuaifAja,  xai  n»  Jia   to   trAwfof  tw*   fapxuy  orfcyHtfCfu 
Aia  ^uXot^GivIoc   Jf   tou  fxtytiov;  irov  oV  oAuf  txc  ywc 
to;,  f7ri7n{  u<r7epaia^  i/oxei  tok  iTt<rxo7roufxfyo^  au7oy  uJpo»f 
nirao'i   ^XfCclopiilfOf  nyju.    <r1«(rt«;  o^fyivopicyiK  vif*  to» 
xaipou,  xati  xpa  T*ca»7u»  rwy   «irt    -njy  rmovca*  ayafaA.* 
Af<r9ai  0i>fbCouXffvoi7«y9  o  trv^i7o?   fyapyuc   r^an  A*  #Xdc 
'»»K    tijueoaf    £7rax|tAa^#y    fovlw*     xaVs»1a    th;    wnoumc 
yuxlo^  tijc  Tp.7iK)  oiAAof   /ufy  oux  iytvi7o  vapo^urpi«(  «J; 
vpof*  to  vpcJIoy  i^  a»aXo</i»;9  rnQopnlov  i'  rp  to  %*vfia 
t*)  xap,»oy7i,   xoi  ra^c  oAou  tou  (rw^alo;  «c  vnrAupctf* 
fx£>ov*    xat    cfuy^vv;    t^k   xifaA^     aypv7r»Mi    rt  Jia 
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Tftvloi  Jfiyn*  xa*  (AilapHrlajvlo;  lotvlov  aXXoT  u;  &AA4 
<rp£ityxa  tou  >e*wo,xcu  .^  xa*  TOi*uv  eJf  ©vx*T  f  p£pf»9  c*pa< 
too  tu;  vux7of*  oyoW  ixwi^uif/ac  oixcfo*  wpoc  |xf,  Jeibu 
crap*  au7oy  apiXfffOat  Jm  Taj£«cy,  uVaxou*  in  xati 
4nrep£Opat,  xa*  xalaAapkCaw  S*pjxo7a!oy  Tf  roir  vrvptlw, 
*«f   roue  <r0«  yjxouc  oiouc   f/t*irfoaflfy  *nrcy.   m*  J*  ouT  i* 

troiotf)7i  ftyAftoy  ti  cruTfJovo;  tpxwtlo  ^upecy,  eJoxs.  xaXAw 
mat  TeprCiy  T*»y  pAtGa,  srpiy  fep^arOat  uiv  <ri)if/iy.  Apaipw 
toivvv  *v7cu  TO<rou7oy  tifiirilfiJff,  «*  AJMroOupuay  «ri*ymo'- 
Oai*  ptyielov  xi  (ZonQripx  tou7o  zrvpdu*  <rvX>w  $9  ivyypt 
Suva,pn>  xai  to)  Aoyw  xa*  t*j  srfif  a  itiiiayfj&vos*  upuHcv 
piv  yap  f*f  VfttHioiv  xalxtflxew  afiwtilai  Txj(\v\a  tf/u3C°~ 
p&ov  »  tj  XtnrcBvpix  to  <ru?jE*at»  toi/7ou  J*  w?£  tmc  xaf*- 
wu<rty,  out?'  au7ij  t>j  oWxotKrtr  to.  £wa  puo~i  *  JuyaiT  ay  Tt; 
•upfiv  jjjiov  *  XfnrolipGV*  actilot  f  e£  ayayxitf  *y  roif  toi- 
6u7o»f  vupouri  fircia*  Jift^pnorK  yao7po$,  10  J!e  oti  x<x* 
%oAnc  f  pU7o^  >  tq>  01;  axil  ix*  vol  tin  aico  vravlos  tou  <r«pa- 
To;,  «  »jf tffe •  aVip  ouy  xaxg  iyu>  travO'  l£fi?  ycyofwyar,  w«- 
pa^HfAA  rok  srvf <7ov  fff£e<ray.  Jr*  t»>«S  T«y  wotpoilxv  a- 
TTfiy,  ur$a%a;9  avQpwrrt,  rov  zrvgtlcv,  rm  rovlov  ptv  in 
vrxiles  tyiXaaajxty*  onto;  it  wA>ipw<raipu  my  J<uyr,<riyf 
©vJiev  av  tin  XUP0I/  °^*7a  wporflftya**  p*7a  ivo  yap  rr,; 
fXtGolofAia;  Ufa;  f3pa£u  t*  rrpoiovs  Tpopft  rw  xocpvovli, 
xxi  xtXtwrat  ijcrv^a^giv,  a^nXXaTjo^ey*  aptxofAfyot  o*s 
trjfxwln?  wpa?  T«f  i?f*ffa$,  outw  /3a0e«c  uVyoula  xa7lXa- 
Coy,  «c  «7r7ofx£you  p.ou  (xt)^  oX'jo;  caoQxvtcQoii*  Xtyovluv 
ie  xai  rwy  UTrrptlou^ywy  au7w  |3a0uv  owtw;  Etyai  rcy 
V7ryov.  cJ(  [au^  otxv  xTto\L<x,T\u<nv  aJJou  ra;  yo7i^x(  f^fysi* 
pivbxty  <ruycSouAeuov  outw  7irpxTlnv9  uvixi  yap  axpiC*^ 
91JV1  roy  a*6pu.'7roy  airupfloy'  a^ixo^yoc  ^'  auOi;  cupaf  Jcxa* 
Trie,  «ff •"  <7<  xai  ro7e  xoJ/xapifvoy  ai?oy*  i£fAA«y  (Tf  vraXiy 
I7r     aXXou;    apgu:rQv;9     €7ranjX0oy    wp^c    xrpoJIfjf     yux7oc9 
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l*w  oyocfxvuv  titytfltw  tsu  U7rx>v.  xoti  rotvw  ou7m  yiyo* 
ptvovj  trliowyiK  Xu?^  f*0*'^  ^ptv^^  avid*,  aT&i\\arlofd*v* 
irifx/Jptfl-a;  &  thh  uVrfpaiat,  eiri  t#  Xou7ppy  a?r«Xou<ra  Tff 
(*f7'  aJfoy, — ra    [aiv    Jij  ko!«  tovIov    cut«$  €7rpa^8n.      Ill 

the  above  inftance  we  perceive  a  very  minute 
detail  of  Galen's  manner  of  treating  the  inflam- 
matory fever,  accompanied  with  plethora.  The 
bleeding  appears  at  firft  to  have  extinguished 
the  fever  abruptly ;  yet  we  mull  not  omit  to 
obferve,  that  the  period,  at  which  this  remedy 
was  employed,  was  in  fome  degree  a  critical 
one,  as  alfo,  that  the  patient  feemed  to  be  then 
in  a  Situation,  which  frequently  precedes  a 
crifis.  The  fame  author  has  likewife  furnifhed 
us  with  an  example  of  the  cure  of  a  fever, 
where  the  difeafe  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  pu- 
trefaction. The  fubjeft  of  this  difeafe  was  a  flave. 

At'  oXik  rise  iptprn  Excswc  o  avQp&rro$  xap*?y  troXXa,  urn 
trii7*  >  ououpypt,  oXiya  ti  xsrfottyfyxajucyo?,  uVup£*I* 
mpfltw  tv  ry  vux7i,  rvta^x;  awry  xai  iijy  f7ropfv*fy 
ijfAtpav,  titaca^uix  S%  ifAu;  aujcy  fxt7a  rip  JWJfpay  wxlxj 
ra  fxtv  ovv  aXXa  -ouyla,  tw  ts-pofipu.uiyw  ts'apairXfio'iwf  J«a- 
xeipisvov,  {y*pyn  Je  rot  mi  (rwmSowx  rtoy  XV{XU)V  ixjoilx  yw#- 
eio-piala.  pXfC*  roiyvy  auto;  urocpaxftipa  iiihoi!}t$y  a>XS* 
A£»To9u/utaf  fxfwraptcv,  t^'  i)  AaXe»7roy7fc  au>7apxc?,  tOpf- 
\J>«p.8v,  (AtXiY.pcil'jc  (xfy  t^ptclov,  f**7a  Ji  wpay  cxtiyou  pia*, 
vrlio-ftirflf  X^V*  Kai  vavla,  tntw^zxlo  r&vlai  tr#p.7r7>j;  wpaf 
f*7oc,  ofxoiw  *  Ji  au7w  AapuyovJof  trvpcIe/V9  <rvvop£oy  nvai 
"crpoo-i^xiio-aptfy  sti  <rmj/n.  xai  toiwv  xai  ot7«;  aireCiu 
Siaa-ajxfvoi  yap  au7ov  i?pa;  t^ov  Jiulipaf  yvx7a$  ey  iffic 
puyfQii,  Toy  J*a  Tp*7tic  ^apo^uorjxoy  yiToi  y  tropin*  r\  go 
t<rofxtvov%  a,ypi£u>;  fjCduXrj&yjfxfv  cap»^uXa£ai  yux7oc  (Jp^y 
i&iopnv  Tuv  tiroVIov  *X°^a>  af^P0V  ^  (3»6eo;  etti  to*  «v 
fi^«7roy  fXflovlij,  it!po|A€y  iirif  fiXTrirAfAcyt  avji  yap   o   <J»« 
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Tp*JiK  tyeyom  vapp^vvfAoi,  tfaivflo  ti  j3pa^u7»  (uxpcfrfol 
i  wvpeJo;,  a  x(*li\nwopiv  tvi  tij«  tampan  w$  it  xai  tuc 
fAfdipCpiac  iiw¥  avtovy  r,v  uJif  j3fCauo!oI*$  afaiptiv  n  /3p*vu 
xai  o^vc%«*  i»vaw  txrafaxpu^7*Kor,  ftpbttvor  eAoxc*  Spijfau 
xxi  to6*  cpwatt  tov  avflparrov,  Ji€X06V<rnc  Jf  xau  tik  Ttlapbic 
wx7o*  Evapyuc  iXaTjwv  *av7ou  xala  tijv  rf7ap]n»  ijpwpav  nv, 
iv  ri  iraXiv  cfAOiuc  aJlo  Spuj/aAc,  nxoXovJn<ra/«>  apas- 
poWI*  tou  puytfiouc,  i%  oXd(  td(  n'fxipa;  aciim;  xau  nc 
htioupK  wxlof  tik  «f|*7r7iK>  «0"7i  fy«py«c  tj  TffATfy 
top  ifjLtpuv*  £\o,t]qvo(,  QCLUtaQxi  rov  ts-pcrtfv,  avaXoycr 
Si  tjj  (Aiiwrti  rov  mptlov  xa*  11  rccv  oupwv  trrfi(  c/bou^m* 
pit.  xai  nv  SnKov  tif  xaja  t>jv  iWojxii*  iutpav  traucaflo, 
xai  ovlus  tytviloy  vapoMpaJlixo;  cuv  axpiCut  cvtoc  *p»iv  o 

•woj^os  tin  <r>nj/it  p£up.wv  wpfl»j.  De  Curat.  Morb. 
lib.  ix.  torn.  iv.  p.  131.  The  fame  effects  did 
not  follow  the  bleeding  in  this  inftance,  as  were 
obferved  in  the  preceding.  The  difeafe  dill 
fubfifted,  and  its  future  cure  was  trufted  to  the 
gradual  operations  of  codtion  and  crifis,  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  fupporting  of  the  powers 
of  life.     In  page  133,  our  author  adds,  latmalx 

<J)e  c\jvo%u:v  crupslojv  ivo  t«uT  toll  pzyiclx,  QXiGoJouix  xou 
$AiX,pov9  «XX*  £xavu  fi^y  iv  tzclvIi  xonpx,  fiPo\jor,q  ye  tu; 
Juvapuw;,  u  it  tou  4/UXf0U  wows,  qtxv  [uv  iv  tqi;  c$uy- 
fxoit  xai  toi;  oupo<{,  ix  txs  izttyiui  ivoupyn  (ttjmio,  j3xE7ri£. 

It  appears  to  have  been  cultomary  with  all  the 
ancient  phyficians  to  avoid  giving  nourilhmenr, 
not  only  during  the  adtual  prefence  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm  of  a  fever,  but  even  in  the  period  pre- 
ceding its  approach.  Galen  adopted  a  contrary 
conduct,  and  relates  a  cafe,  in  proof  of  his  prac- 
tice, which,  as  being  curious,  I  Ihall  here  trar. 
fcribe.  He  obferves,  that  a  yourig  man  after 
uling  exercife  to  fatigue,  to  which  was  added 
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fome  uneafinefs  and  agitation  of  mind,  re- 
turned home  exhauftcd  and  overcome  with 
third.  cT5«fa  ovv*  *>$  ziufizi  7xru*)v9  uttbiS^  /xijSai 
eytyvejo  xpetr]wt  otTJC  S7re]sivflo  70c  nn$  cc/wpx* 
juocg  avjci),  7ov\o  fjav  £us<r£v.  cc^im  S*  VTroto&tdv  aval 

[lt$$7TC*)  Tf^Pfcrtai,    Xtf/STtA/Vc    To/f     KCXl     WV%Ct^c    (ipOCg 

<r%ebov  71  ty}s  r^s^ag  s^SKocjfig.  7ov\o  Tsrpa^xg,  ccyoyn* 
v^rug  h  pZjci  tov  mvpsfccci  il  ohqg  7r\g  wxjog,  f\<rvyjx£e 
xccja  7Yiv  siriovcccv  ocygi   ix£ovi[j&pia$9    ioc<rour9at  Trp 
ccypvmviotv   e\7ri£cov*    rpmxx,  is    Tivsg   avjov  tccjpot  Trig 
hccjpijov  3scco~ccfjLSvoiy  Ttccjcc  psv  to  ttupov  etpcurav  *%io» 
Twyov  eivcci  Txrvpflov,  eig  eavrs^av  5*  av9ig  oj/artai,  xou 
toiwv  Ttcci  §iourocp:vot  zsuhiv  ei7rspag  z^oc^ccKfJXi^pv\ct 
70v  7xrvp(]ov9  ovk  r^tuxretv  ov$e  to  ts  Sfsipai,  70a  tqi 
y  otKhav  7tvog  iccj^ov  <ru[x^ovhevovjog9  ocKKx  u^sajip-av 
iKSivoi  yswcciug.  ei  /j£v  yocp  otTrvpsjog  syeyovsi,  7ccyp  ccv 
avjoo  towect  7Po$tiv  tmovjeg,  tji  5f  zrvPi7Jov}t9  ovk  ccv 
icvvaiy    xou  ioivvv  xca  yjx\oc]y[v  7^i]rjv   fjfjLSpav,    eouOw 
ot^iKO^oij  7yjv  hxjptjov  V7TS(£cchXsiv  tjfyovv.  tjv  Se  tig 
iipvflcti  Txrpoo-Gfv  y  U7ro7r)og  oopa  Ttjg  r^potg  SKBtvrig  sv$e* 
7u*c\v\.  'XpofdcGsvjuv  ovv  ocvjouvf  syoo  7xro6^ccy€vouivog9  eOeet- 
cocurp  7ov  vsgcvivxjgv  to  t&poo-oottov  olovTTBp  0  XyntOMjpxfag 
iv  TsrpoyvaxrjiKM  ypaQsi  hoc  7fjg  h  Trjg  pvrewj.  fig  o£eia9 
(/pOcchfJLOi  xo/Xo/.  xjou  7ccKKdc  imp  io-jmsv  &pe%W  cevjea 
itcflipevoi.  7ffotv\wg  ovv  avjov  akuomea,6ai  ixrvplw.  ex]ixu 
7€  yjoct  fjLOc^oKT^XA^H  py  7pa<psvja9  Tffucocg  £jacxv]cv  ort 
Tccy/o^oc    zsyapourxevaoocg  sk   ypvbpov  pofrjfjLot   SiSoofju 
*ff(#nvsyxoKr9xi9  «AA  o/Jicvg  xxcnoi  7oC\o  rxrpotrsvsyxjf 
fuvog*  ov&zv  yjjov  ev  700  xjocipco   70V  utocqu^vq-^jjiv  zsrspt 
rtp  sv&$xju\y\v  doocv  uo'Q>otKhoZ]og9  avrc-jA/xfiyi Te  Ta  mxq* 
$weK8t(>uotvlcug9  Xjoci  0  a-<pv/[jjog  cevjoo  yuxpog  xai  ocupw- 
rjog  srxxjoog  eysvsjo,  ho  irj  koci  XjocJoc  7tjv  7sja$w  i\\upoe* 
icu9ev  re  xjoci  stg  WTrtpav,  sIoukoc  7po$r\v  cevjoo.  Tip  Suva- 
fuv  otMUtlcdjiswgf  x#i  7cv  av/juov  rov  wpcclog  eiri]sy> 
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yoov,  Yp  yap  a$to  ro  ispfia  xotfiaXsof  caring  fivgroh 
otafuycv\og  h  too  TBVpsjov  Kerfjou  xou  opunou  xaja  Tip 
T9"c^t7r7^  av6tg  vjfJLSpav  $S/x«/axr£  Tgstpsa  avjov,  ov%  an- 
foog  fayfjuunv  rig  z\imwi§&i  aTOuz  xcu  xxvotovi  potaf 
s}j&aXoov  sg  %0v5fov  *£  vlctfog  Stpjxov  ~/wpig  aflweuig. — 

Evfia  S>7     3COM    fJLOcht<f]c*    7Y}V  CtVQlCCV  ff  TY}V  <Pi7toV€i7UCW9    If 

owe  c/5'  07/  (fco,  taw  7fjv  Stocjptjov,  avjov  &f  apr^  >oteu- 
accZjw  hTrit&cchW)  aKp&ug,  yv  Ha]otpa&uv3  eva^ytag 
yap  rot  (paivofjLSvov  7ffa<ri9  wg  ovk  ay  sig  iffv  tk\c$vp 

Y^i^OtV  J*  CCvGfWTTOS    CCtpixjo,    fJLVI    T{>C6(P€(£  WpO   70V  Xjoja 

iijv  7f>ijyiv  Tffapa^vcfjiov^  xaxwg  exeivoi  xou  7oJs  xoq 
Totg  f(p^rtg  r^paig  efacrav  avjov  ?£lf>a$6o6i.  Galen, 
however,  perilled  in  the  plan  which  he  had 
adopted  of  giving  nourifhment  on  the  days  of 
the  paroxyfms ;  and  at  lad  made  an  experi- 
ment of  the  danger,  and  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
of  the  diatritani,  who  had  hitherto  loudly 
blamed  his  method  of  proceeding.  It  was  now 
the  eleventh  day  of  the  difeafc ;  and  the  patient 
had  been  treated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  our 
author  was  fatisfied  the  conftitution  pofleff- 
ed  internal  ftrength  fufficicnt  to  withftand  the 
effe&s  of  one  paroxyfm,  though  the  practice  of 
giving  food  previous  to  the  attack  of  the  pa- 
roxyfm were  omitted  for  once.  He  therefore 
oblerves,  that  E7rPi^ap^v  Cttc^uXT^siv  avjov  iag 
TGTO£pc£bfJr*tag  ocpug.  acrtpv^iag  ovv  ev  avjaig  yao/x£Hj$ 
znuyjooCy  vuxi  Kocja^/v'^soog  icryppag  chev  70V  crovfjuxjoq, 
wg  fjiifls  (pfeyy&rQoa  ^x.iji^  mxi  \uryig  tujv  Sx&ovjwv 
ca<?9uM<r9c6i,  nhtjQ £v]tg  upa  vtruvjeg  ol  5%  apx/tS  o^u-yjsg 
to*! ph  powou  hacr7rccSYjvoci  Txrpog  too*  okhouv  tov  x&pt*- 
vevjog  i7uycivev(rcc[jL^v.  syoo  jxiv  cog  zkcov  TsrpoSoug  Tyv  <rw 
"{Yifjiav  aulov  lia  (ptXovetiua.v,  ol  S'  ef&ajai  vug  hcqpijtig 

plOC  7%V  C*jJlX)l8lGCV9    au.&    (jii  7UKL  MtaUfffyrtM*    BKUVQIJJL& 
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fWXF'W  TlV06  ^vKeixravjo  (pvyrig*  TZTpovcvfrag  d'  ^yuk 
rovjo*  T',]v  oehXstow  Svfocv  SKiXswa  xAf/(r^y«/,  yjxi  tin 
'  ray  fjecigw  Tvpocsla^a,  Xo&oyji  ttjv  xA&v  <Pv}uzt}hk 
sif  sv  ilkt'jo  y.<*l<x<f)as  r$Yj  jjlsv  ow  vjjlu;  e(£)jy  axpz&tfg 
TSfirKSi<r§a.t  tig  i<f]iv  0  crouretg  iov  onQftomw  *%?'  tou 
Seufc»  a-uj^sijcci  h  kcu  wv  C<p'  ^fJMf.—^Tovf  emmr 
xut  itovylitra;  tag  ym9ovg  tzujov,  sy%seov  Tzfjioxramis 
%v?.ov  11  ocyyuov  (/]svoPiO[jlov  yjw&w  10  vrXtiSog  Tptuv9 
si?  oKtyov  vgspov  oim>  hevxov  te7i]ov  Tcsxpauevov  avfA* 
fjSJcwg  Bsgfj&v  KvaQovg,  ep*  oig  avet&hxtye9  ts  xou 
axovetv  xjxi  (p9tyy^r9ou  xai  yvuq>t£$iv  Tovg  tffapovjceg 
V7ni(>£alo9  tvpojepov,  oiov7r£p  fyhov  Jjifpov  $x$an&oi% 
coouo-trfjoog  n  xoti  atpcuvog.  uvStg  ouv  ccvjco  iovg  otfijt  t* 
%oc\oc7rtuv  f£  oivcv  xoc9  ov  iipftou-rpoTrov  w ^oc^/ov9  t€^ 

fewg  avcKJYio-cifjLrfV,  ibid.  p.  140,  141*  This  may 
be  confidered  as  a  decided  proof  of  the  pro* 
priety  of  giving  nourishment,  not  only  in  the 
period  preceding  the  paroxyfm,  but  even  dur- 
ing the  time  of  its  adual  prefence. — It  was  ob- 
ferved  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that 
Petro  was  efteemed  the  author  of  the  practice  of 
extinguishing  fever,  by  the  means  of  cold  drink. 
Galen  appears  to  have  adopted  the  idea ;  and  in 
p.  143,  relates  a  cafe,  where  it  was  followed 
with  fuccefs.  eO  yaw  «c  Sv(jlou  7srvps%*g  tv  ro:g 
V7ro  Kvva  KocvfjLcea-tf  Ssg/jLog  xeci  ^r^og  veavuntog  *y  to 
tsrQouju)  tv<x(>g£vo'ijlcm)  tfftm  i$«7°tf  J^xpou  ^°  'x&lvhc&Sf 
avjixcc  fjLev  5/AWg  ypkip  ^o^Gojc^fjv*  sfyxftve  3*  ofayoy 
vcrjsgov  xm  xujoo*  Tcamijoi  oevdig  ski  Ttj  taj^  Aobow 
byjoiug  i&xjog  ocov  x£jifaig9  ovxsji  mvps^***  The 
above  is  an  in  dance  where  the  drinking  of  cold 
water  appears    to    have    extinguished    fever; 
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yet  the  time  of  giving  it  is  not  the  fame  as  is 
ufually  enjoined. 

In  the  tenth  book  we  find  the  cure  of  the 
hedic  or  habitual  fever  very  fully  treated  of. 
Dire&ly  refrigerating  powers  are  chiefly  trufted 
to,  and  the  mode  of  managing  theip  is  very 
amply  detailed. — Praditioners  may  learn  fome 
ufeful  hints  from  it.  The  eleventh  book  is 
employed  on  the  cure  of  fevers,  which  depend 
upon  putrefaction.  The  principal  indications 
are,  T*  [jlsv  fjStj  ii£(p8oco/jL6vov9  c-TCKSvouyjeg  chraSlt  rotmta9 
70  Se  uVcAo/TToy,  atcopwr&ri  fjJ]pioug  *&*  haTnoou; 
w]n)%&kv  (l$  rrlv  &Xf>voii  <rv[ifjtIjpiocv  e7rocvosyccyccyJBg7 
P-  154- 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  extra&s  from  the 
Therapeutics  of  Galen,  a  work  which  deferves 
to  be  more  generally  known  than  it  appears  to 
be  at  prefent.  Though  the  principles,  which 
this  author  has  affumed,  are  fometimes  without 
foundation ;  and  though  the  fubfequent  reafon- 
ings  are  not  unfrequently  embarraffed  or  in* 
conclufive ;  yet  the  views  of  pra&ice  are  gene- 
rally clear  and  judicious.  It  feems  to  be  fafhion- 
able  with  the  moderns  to  treat  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  contempt ;  but 
I  much  doubt,  if  the  mod  celebrated  phyiicians 
of  the  prefent  day  can  boaft  of  more  difcern- 
ment  in  ciilcovering  the  nature  of  difeafes,  or  of 
greater  fuccels  in  curing  thqn,  than  the  author 
whom  I  have  quoted. 

14.  Be- 
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14.  Bcfidcs  the  general  fyftem  of  pra&ice  of 
Galen,  we  find  in  the  works  of  Aetius  an  extract 
from  Philumenus,  concerning  the  cure  of  the 
ardent  fever.  Edit.  Aid.  p.  86. 

15.  E  J1  «pa  (rv^rj  ysv&rOoii  tvoMwiv  ayoymtow 

TOO  KJX^/0v\t9  TtylKCtQ*  TfjV  hot  TUa&UOQV  Ciijoig  CCvJ&oJoV (TTi 

itiovcu  hiy  xcci  yap  fjJJx  to  TsroStyai,  V7r*ov  sjjlttciu,  koci 
to  cr^cSfOv  Xjdci  to  hxasg  afdoXuvu  twv  TffWsJcAjy,  u  5*  age* 
xxi  TOig  vodoig  (ai[xajiK0ig  nrvpejois)  &noi$ovcci  S&fiettjQ 
ccvjrjv,  il  aypvnviav  tj  T*rapa$pGorvvti9  oyfonxrav  t& 
Xa/xvovJ/,  cXtyov  avjoc  TSTpoovrKs^ag  a7rofj£?u}og9  ovTutg 
€7r/SoSou.  ovtu)  yap  ov  (pdoYi6iis  fjirj  tv\  ^v^si  mayp* 
*]spov  Sfyycco-yflcci  t^v  vXyv  to  QugfjuxKov.  Lib.xii.  p.  2 1  g. 

edit.  Goupyl.  This  is  the  firft  inftance  where 
1  have  found  opium  mentioned  as  a  remedy  in 
fevers.  Of  late  years  it  has  come  into  frequent 
ufe  j  and  there  are  fome  who  truft  chiefly  to 
it  in  the  cure  of  fevers  of  the  low  and  nervous 
kind.  I  do  not  exadly  know  who  is  to  be 
confidered  as  the  author  of  the  pradice.  Opium 
appears  to  have  been  given  often  during 
the  lad  century ;  and  the  practitioners  of  the 
Weft  Indies  employ  it  with  great  freedom  in 
many  diforders.  I  myfelf  have  given  it  in  fe- 
vers, in  very  large  dofes  with  fignal  good 
effects;  but  I  muft  alfo  confefs,  that  1  em- 
ployed it  only  as  an  occafional  remedy.  I  never 
confidered  it  as  alone  fufficient  for  the  cure  of 
the  difeafe. 

16.  Befides  the  above  writers,  I  might  men- 
tion Palladius,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  pro- 
feffor  of  the  medical  art  in  the  fchool  of  Alex- 
andria ; 
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andria ;  though  we  cannot  determine  prectfety 
at  what  period  of  time  he  lived.  He  fcems, 
however,  to  have  been  pofterior  to  Galen,  not 
only  as  he  mentions  bis  name,  but  as  bisfynopfis 
on  fevers  carries  with  it  ftrong  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  compiled  from  the  works  of  that  ce- 
lebrated author.  Palladius,  though  very  concife, 
is  clear  and  methodical  in  his  arrangement,  and 
confiders  the  following  as  the  principal  indica- 
tions in  the  cure  of  difeafes  in  general.  Ka* 
fGrpwfo  /#v  kou  woivos  crurrrog  &rjty  em  Troevjouy  iwnj- 

MCCJOOV,     00$     OTTS^ItIoV     VJOLI     SV7D/0W     HVCtl     rO     (TCOUO. 

dcvjepos  Sb  t<p&%ti$  to  mpo$  rviv  Suvatr/swuray  ou)tea  otto* 
fux%js<r9o6i*  tffotv   yctf>   epyw  lotjfau  sncnrop&oJIiKW  tv\t 
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17.  In  the  works  of  Avicenna  we  find  a 
great  many  divifions  of  fevers,  a  variety  of  in- 
dications, and  many  different  methods  of  ac- 
complishing them.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
transcribe  the  whole.  1  fliall  therefore  only 
mention  the  general  principles  of  cure  in  that 
ipecies  of  fever,  which  he  fuppofes  to  arife  from 
putrefaction,  with  fome  remarks  on  the  manner 
of  conducing  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  in  acuta 
difeafes, 

*}&.    o'    ^^  L5*31"  J^  *?^  *fi 
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Remember,  fays  he,  that  the  .indication  in  the 
cure  of  thofe  fevers  is  fometimes  directed  folely 
to  the  fever,  fo  that  it  i$  neceffary  principally 
to  ufe  cooling  and  diluting  remedies ;  fome- 
times it  is  dire&ed  to  the  matter  or  offending 
caufe,  in  which  cafe  the  procefs  of  concodtion 
muft  be  encouraged,  or  various  means  of  eva- 
cuation employed.  He  follows  up  thefe  dif- 
ferent views  at  confiderable  length;  and  in 
many  inflances  with  much  judgement  and  de- 
cifion.  Fen.  1.  Traft  ii.  c.  7.  Tom.  ii.  edit. 
Medic.  In  tht  tenth  chapter  he  treats  of 
the  cure  of  acute  fevers.  His  ideas  are  im- 
portant, and  his  manner  of  executing  them  is 
elegant  and  bold.  The  antiphlogiftic  procefs 
is  particularly  fo. 

^maJu3    ^'j3^    JcXjSi    HfSLii    *«s*j    Lot    • 
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And  now  the  exiinguifhing  or  moderating  the 
cxceffive  heat  is  accomplifhed  by  the  follow. 
Jng  means,  viz.  by  cooling  the  air,  by  refri- 
gerating food,  by  the  application  of  cooling 
fomentations,  or  platters,  and  by  means  of 
medicines  endued  with  a  repreffing  power, 
fuch  as  the  pulp  of  pfyllium,  the  pulp  of 
quinces,  the  juice  of  purflain,  and  the  juice 
of  liquorice,  kept  in  the  mouth,  with  a  view 
to  quench  the  thirft.  Be  careful,  therefore, 
that  the  mouth  and  fauceus  of  patients,  la- 
bouring under  acute  illneflfes,  be  preferved  i$ 
a  moid  (late  ;  that  they  be  not  fuffered  to  be- 
come dry  is  one  of  the  views  which  is  highly 
neceflary  to  be  attended  to.  Great  benefit  will 
likewifc  frequently  arife  from  the  employment 
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bt  glyfters,  compounded  of  the  juice  of  Iodian 
melons,  of  cucumbers,  of  gourds,  or  of  pur- 
flain,  with  the  oil  of  rofes,  and  a  fmall  addi- 
tion of  camphire.  It  will  moreover  be  required* 
that  the   air   be   cooled   as  much  as  poffible* 
This  will  be  aecomplifhed  by  forbidding  a  croud 
of  people  to  enter  into  the  apartment  of  the 
lick,  by  the  lufnending  a  number  of  ventila- 
tors  in   it,    or  by  heaping   up  a  quantity  of 
fnow. — And  it  will  fometimes  be  ierviceable, 
that  frefti  water  be  caufed  to  bubble  up  as  from 
a  fountain,  that  it  be  fprinkled  on  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,   or  that  a  ft  ream  be  conducted 
through  the  apartment.    It  will  alfo  be  proper, 
that  the  patient's  couch  be  placed  upon  a  veflel 
filled  with  cold  water,  and  covered  with  a  frame 
of  wickerwork ;  that  the  bed  upon  which  he 
fleeps  be  of  Tabarum,  or  fuch  like  ;  and  that 
the  other  couches,  upon  which  he  occalionally 
reclines,   be  prepared  of  the  tops  of  willows, 
of  quinces,    and   odoriferous   herbs,  fprinkled 
with   rofe-water,   &c.      Befides  the  above  di- 
rections,  with    regard  to    the   manner   of  re- 
freihing   the  air,  a   lift  of  foods  of  the  mod 
cooling  kinds  is  added.     The  ufe  of  embroca- 
tions and   plafters,  compofed  of  various   forts 
of  cooling  (imples  is  likewife  mentioned,  with 
a  remark  of  fume  importance,  which  at  pre- 
sent does  not  fecm  to  be  much  attended  to, 
viz, 

M  2  i.  e# 
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%  e.  It  is  a  thing  of  great  importance,  and  highly 
ufeful,  to  embrocate  the  region  of  the  hvei 
with  cooling  applications.  After  defining  the 
circumftances  which  require,  or  which  forbid 
applications  of  this  nature,  he  concludes  with 
a  remark  refpeding  the  ufe  of  opiates,  which  I 
iball  repeat  in  his  own  words  : 

^*^  »   •    •  M 


i.  e.  And  thus  the  fyrup  of  poppies  frequently 
produces  Angular  good  effefts,  by  infpifiating 
the  thin  humours ;  it  promotes  digeftion  or  coc- 
tion,  and  the  benefits  of  fleep.  It  appears  from 
this  paffage,  that  opium  was  employed  by  the 
Arabians  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  employed  with  the 
fame  intentions,  or  in  the  fame  circumftances, 
as  it  is  now  ufed  by  many  of  the  moderns. 
The  effe&s,  which  Alexander  and  Avicenna 
feem  to  have  expe&ed  from  opium,  were  chiefly 
refrigerating,  it  was  fuppofed  to  moderate  in- 
created  adtion.  We  now  truft  much  to  it  as  a 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic ;  but  are  cautious  of 
employing  it,  where  there  exift  marks  of  in- 
flammatory diathefis  in  the  fyftem,  either  gene- 
ral or  local. 

1 8*  Though   medical   writers  often   deliver 

rules  for  the  treatment  of  difeafes  with  plau- 
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fibility  and  confidence,  it  is  only  from  the  a&ual 
application  of  them  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
of  their  merit.  There  is  not  any 'Arabian  phy- 
fician,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  has 
furnifhed  us  with  the  hiftory  and  treatment  o£ 
a  tingle  cafe  of  feVer,  from  which  we  might 
have  it  in  our  power  to  judge  of  the  judiciouf- 
nefs,  or  of  the  fuccefs,  of  his  practice.  This 
defed,  indeed,  is  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  by 
Bohadin,  the  hiflorian  of  the  illuftrious  Saladin, 
who  defcribes  with  great  minutcnefs  the  hif- 
tory of  the  difeafe  which  proved  fatal  to  that 
celebrated  perfonage,  and  who  does  not,  perhaps, 
omit  any  of  the  means  which  were  employed 
for  his  relief.  I  fhall  tranferibe  from  the  work 
fuch  circumftances  of  the  difeafe,  as  may  ferve 
to  give  fome  idea  of  the  manner  of  treating 
fevers  among  the  phyficians  of  the  Eaft  at  that 
period. 

OJCili  ^'r"(<i  &3<A«2X3  vO^ah  LloiM  (Sbj 
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i.  e.  SaJadin  felt  an  uncommon  degree  of  laffi- 
tude,  as  the  feventh  night  commenced  •,  and  be- 
fore the  middle  of  that  night  was  pad,  was  feized 
with  a  bilious  fever,  the  internal  force  of  which 
was  greater  than  feemed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
external  figns. — From  that  period,  viz,  the  firft 
day,  the  difeafe  increafed  in  violence. — The  phy- 
wficians  determined  upon  bleeding ;  and  accord- 
ingly that  operation  was  performed  on  the  fourth 
day  ;  but  the  complaint  was  aggravated  in  con- 
sequence of  it. — On  the  fixth,  while  we  were 
Supporting  him  with  a  pillow  at  his  back,  fome 
warm  water  was  prefented  to  him,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  walhing  down  a  laxative  diluting  potion. 
— The  difeafe  increafed  in  violence  on  the  fixth, 
feventh,  and  eighth  ;  and  there  not  being  the 
lead  abatement  at  any  time,  the  intellect  be- 
came deranged.  He  fainted  on  the  ninth  ;  and 
thus  was  unable  to  fwallow  even  liquids. — 
Two  glyfters    were  administered   during   the 

tenth, 
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tenth,  which  procured  him  fome  relief.  Some 
intervals  of  reafon  enfued  ;  and  he  drank  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  barley-water. — We  do  not 
perceive  that  any  thing  farther  was  attempted. 
Sweating,  in  a  degree  aftonifhingly  profufe, 
made  its  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth ; 
and  the  patient  yieioed  to  the  violence  of  the 
dileafc  on  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth.  If 
we  believe  that  this  cafe  furnifhes  a  fair  ex* 
ample  of  the  pra&ice  of  the  Arabian  phy- 
ficians  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  may  cer- 
tainly congratulate  ourfelves  in  having  made  con- 
(iderable  improvements.  We  certainly  fhould 
not  think  we  had  done  our  duty,  if  we  fuffered 
a  patient  to  die  without  attempting  fomething 
further  for  his  relief,  than  bleeding,  glyfters, 
pr  a  draught  of  barley-water. 

19.  I  fhall  mention  a  few  circumftances  of 
this  author's  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  cure 
of  fevers* — Intcntio  enim  pcrpetua  naturae,  fa- 
nandis  febribus,  eft  per  fudores,  cap.  iv. — After 
condemning  the  practices  of  bleeding,  purging, 
bliftering,  and  even  giving  glyfters,  he  adds,— 
Unica  nimirum  falce  amputatur  omnium  fe- 
brium  caufa  occafionalis.  Id  remedium  eft  fu- 
doriferum,  quod  incidit,  extenuat,  refolvit,  li- 
quat,  abfadit,  et  fimul  abftergit  caufam  occa- 
fionalem,  ubicunque  locorum  ea  demum  ex- 
fhterit.  Eftque  univerfalis  febrium  medicina, 
diaphoretica  quidem,  infcnfibiliter  et  citra  fu- 
dorem,  prcefatos  effedhis  patrans,  cap.  xiv. — He 
}ias  described  this  wonderful  remedy  ;  the  pra?- 
pipitatus  diaphoreticus  of  Paracelfus  ;  but  there 
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is  not  any  body,  I  believe,  who  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  prepare  it  with  fuccefs.  He 
has  alfo  recommended  very  ftrongly  the  ufe  of 
wine  in  the  chapter  de  dieeta ;  his  words  are  re- 
markable.— Nam  quotquot  modice  vino  utuntur 
in  febribus,  facilius  convalefcunt,  vires  confer* 
vant,  et  in  priftinum  ocius  reftituuntur. — In  ce- 
teris vero  febribus,  diaphoretica  quae  incidunt. 
diffolvunt  et  abftergunt.  Et  urrobique  quidem 
hoc  negotium  per  calida  completur.  Vinum 
autem  habet  peculiarem  indicationem :  non  fo- 
lum  quia  vires  addit,  quibus  natura  exofam  ma- 
teriam  domat ;  verum  infuper,  quod  fit  plauf- 
trum  medica  minum  conveniens.  Cap.  xii.  Trad* 
de  febr. 

2o.  Cafus  xli.  Propuella  febre  quotidiana  la- 
borante,  a  pituita  et  bile  in  inteftino  tenui  circa 
lumbos  inter  fefe  effervefc?ntibus)  quae  effervef- 
centia  oritur  a  fpiritu  acido  pituitse  jun&o  cum 
fale  lixiviofo  bilis,  unde  frigus  in  regione  lum- 
borum  toto  in  corpore :  dolor  capitis  acris  index- 
tra  parte — hie  eft  a  vaporibus  biliofis,  et  tandem 
anguftia  circa  pracordia. — Ifc  Aq.  fsenic.  unc. 
ii.  Aq.Theriac.fimp.uhc.  i.  Acet.  diftillat.  dr.vi. 
Antimon.  dirphoret,  femidr.  fyr.  quinque  radici 
unc.  Laud,  opiat.  gr.  ii.  mifc.  Sumatur  cochlea* 
tim. — Cafus  lxi.  Vir  quidem  per  quinque  fepti* 
manas  febre  laboravit,  hodie  a  6,  matut.  ad  horas 
12  duravit  paroxyfmus,  aura  frigida  lumbos  et 
vifcera  corripit,  quae  quafi  contorqueri  viden- 
tur,  nihil  edere  poteft;  faporem  ingratum  in  ore 
feniit,  fitit  omni  tempore,  pnefertim  durante 
calpre,  dolores  ventris  patitur,  quafi  dilaceran- 

tes; 
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tes;  a  calore,  capitis  augetur  dolor:  de  dolorc 
capitis  et  ventris  conqueritur  pracipue. — Ad  re- 
ftituendumigitursegrum  humores  lunt  alterandi, 
ct  qui  abundant  educendi;  fed  quia  humor  vif- 
cidus  prius  alterari  debet,  antequam  educatur; 
fi  vero  alteratione  non  poffumus  curare,  edu- 
cendus  et  evacuandus  eft.     Medicamenta  funt 
gummata,  ct  alia  quce  fale   volatili  abundant, 
ut  amara  et  omnia  aromatica.     In  febribus  in- 
termittentibus  duo  funt  animadvertenda,  morbus 
fcilicet  totus,  et  finguli  paroxyfmi,  quibus  ali- 
quid  prxfcribendum.  R  Aq.  Faenicul.  Theriac. 
fimp.  a.  femun.  fpirit.  Nitri  guttas  vi.  fyr.  quin- 
que  radic.  femunc.  f.  hauilus,  quern  affumar, 
ingruente  paroxfmo.    Medicamentum  quod  ex- 
tra paroxyfmum  aflumat,  quod  fitim  tollat  et 
dolorem  iedet,  eft  tale,  R.   Aq,  Theriac,  f.~ 
Fannie,  a,  femunc,  fpir.  Nitri  guttas  viii.  fyr,  Dia- 
cod.  femunc  pro  hauftu.  Quia  autem  reger  debilis 
R.  Aq.  Fanic.  unc.  ii.  Tindt.  Cinnam.  femunc 
ipir.  Nitri.  guttas  xv.  Laud,  opiat.  gr.  ii,  fyr, 
quinqu.  radicum  unc.   i.   aflumat  cochleatim. 
A  few  days  afterwards,   he  made  trial  of  the 
following  form. — R,  Aq.  Borrag.  unc  iii.  Aq. 
cinnam.  unc  i.  Acer,  ftillat.  dr.  x.  Ocu.  Cancror 
femidr,  Antim.  diaphoret.  fcrup.  i.  Laud,  opiat. 
grii.  fyr.  dc  fuc  acetos  unc.  i.  fumat  cochleatim. 
The  difeafe  went  on    to   incrcafe :  detergents, 
cholagogues,     and    hydragogues,    were    tried 
without  benefit ;  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
20th  of  December,  about  forty  days  after  he 
had  been  admitted  into  the  hofpital.    Thefe  two 
cafes  afford  a  tolerable  view  of  the  ordinary 
pradtice  of  Sylvius ;  while  they  likewife  afford 
an  inftance  of  the  uncertainty  of  popular  repu- 
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tation.  Few  men  were  more  cfteemed  by  his 
contemporary  countrymen  than  Sylvius  de  le 
Boe ;  and  few  men  have  been  more  blamed  by 
pofterity  :  in  both  inftances,  perhaps,  with 
equal  injuftice.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
his  remedies  were  hot  of  fuch  a  powerful  kind 
as  to  do  either  much  good  or  harm. 

21.  That  the  reader  may  have  a  better  idea 
of  this  author's  manner  of  proceeding  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  I  fhall  tranferibe  two  cafes  whejc 
he  feems  to  have  exerted  his  bell  judgement. 
i.  Nobilis  matrona,  50  circiter  annos  nata,  gra- 
cili  corporis  habitu,  ftatura  humili,  facie  ru- 
bicunda  praedita,  cum  Junii  die  decimo  quinto 
ob  aeftivum  calorem  veftes  folito  tenuiores  in- 
dueret,  vefpere  male  habuit,  inde  naufea  et 
oppreffione  ventriculi  afficitur,  dolores  fentit 
vagos,  modo  in  fcapula,  modo  in  dorfo  ur- 
gentcs,  fitibunda,  fine  calore  tamen  immodico^ 
— Die  fecundo  &  tertio  fere  ad  eundem  modum, 
die  quarto  poft  vomitorium,  fcilicet  infuf.  croci 
metall.  1.  unciam  exhibitum,  quafer  vomuit  bi- 
lem  flavam,  ac  ter  alvo  foluta,  allevari  vifa  : 
nofte  infequehti  aliquanto  melius  dormivit :  die 
autcm  proximo,  febre  per  totum  accenfa,  de 
fiti,  prsecordiorum  aeftu,  de  dolore  modo  in  la- 
tere, modo  in  dorfo,  conquerebatur  :  protinus 
fanguis  mittebatur  ad  8  uncias,  erat  urina  rube- 
dinis  valde  faturse,  opaca  et  turbida,  fine  hy- 
poftafi,  aut  contentorum  fubfidentia,  pulfus 
insequalis,  et  fa*pe  intermittens,  nox  infequuta 
infomnis.  Die  morbi  fexto,  primo  mane  erupit 
Tudor  exiguus,  unde  calor  nonnihil  fedatior, 
qui  vefperi    iterum  intendetur;    die  feptimo 

calor 
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calor  valde  acutus,  cum  fiti,  3eftu,pulfuinordinata^ 
et  intermittente,  necnon  fumma  inquictudine, 
et  jadtatione  totius  corporis.  0<ftavo,  fympto- 
mata  eranc  nonnihil  remifliora,  etiam  in  urina 
hypoftafeos  veftigia  qusedam  :  caepit  ifto  die 
ferum  lafiis  cum  foliis  ulmarice  inco&is,  copiofe 
fu  davit,  et  febris  'judicata  eft.  Totae  segrota- 
tionis  tempore  pro  viftu  tantum  exhibebantur 
cervifia  tenuis,  ferum  ladtis,  decodta  hordeacca9> 
aut  avenacea  :  Encmata  erant  crebi  ufus;  potus 
et  Julapia  refrigerantia  pro  libitu  concedeban- 
tur.  In  this  cafe  we  obfervc  fome  approaches 
to  the  antiphlogiftic  plan. 

2.  Juvenis  ftudiofus  in  aetate  25  circiter  anno- 
rum,  vultus  luridi,  et  temperamenti  melan- 
cholici,  fine  manifefta  occafione,  Augufti  1656 
ccgiotare  csepit.  primo  de  intemperie  febrili  cum 
fui,  laffitudine  fpontanea,  et  inappetentia  con- 
querebatur  :  die  fecundo  infuper  de  dolore  in 
latere  dextro,  et  diftenfione  utriufque  hypo- 
chondrii,  item  vomitu  fere  continuo,  vigiliis, 
et  immani  capitis  dolore ;  die  tertio  medico  ac- 
ccrfito,  illico  fanguinis  ad  uncias  12  mittebatur : 
vefpcri  magis  incaluit  et  dcliravit ;  poftea  fu- 
dore  licet  exiguo,  fuccedente,  mane  proximo 
melius  habuit. — Die  quarto  iterum  ingefta  qua?- 
vis  ftatim  rejecit,  item  continuo  fere  vomendi 
nixu  tentabatur.  Vomitorii  exhibitionem  a  me- 
dico propofitum,  turn  aeger,  turn  amici,  peri- 
culo  prius  edodti  renuerunt.  Ab  enemate  in- 
jefto  fex  habuit  fedes,  et  parum  allevari  vifus 
eft  :  etiam  nodte  infcquenti  aliquantum  dor- 
mivit.     Die  quinto  iterum  vomitio  crebra  cum 
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fiti  intolerabili ;  intus  seftuabat,  fed  caloris  im- 
modici  fcnfus  exterius  haud  tadhi  perceptibilis, 
quoniam  cruoris  effervefcentis  recrementa,  quae 
per  cutcm  exhalare  debuerant,  intus  reftagnare 
et  in  vifccra  exundarc  videbantur.  Ideo  vef- 
peri  ad  provocandam  diaphorefin  hie  bolus  exhi- 
bebatur.  R.  Conferv.  Rofar  vitriolat.  dr.  i.  Pulv. 
Gafconic.  fcr.  i.  Laudan.  folur.  in  aq.  Melif.  gr.  i. 
ifta  nofte  mediocriter  dormivit,  et  a  fudore  co- 
piofo  fuccedente,  fymptomata  mitigari  vifa  :  ni- 
hilominus  die  fexto  cundta  iterum  exacerbari  j 
et  octavo  pulfus  erat  iaaequalis  et  inordinatus, 
plerumque  delire  Joquebatur;  et  fi  in  le&o 
commoveretur,  crebro  in  fyncopen  incidit.  Die 
nono  eadem  reftabant  fymptomata,  infuper  ten- 
dinum  in  carpis  contradtione,  aliarumquc  par- 
tium  motibus  convulfivis  tentabatur,  ut  penc 
de  falute  defperaremus.  Ifto  mane  quoniam  na- 
tura  vidtas  manus  tradiffe  vifa  eft,  quantum  erat 
artis  fuccurendum  reflabat :  quare  diaphorefin 
copiofam  velut  ultimum  refugium  intendens 
fpr.  c.  cervidr.  i.  in  hauftu  Julapii  cardiaci  una 
vice  propinavi :  exindc  per  quatuor  horas  valde 
inquietus  et  furibundus  vix  in  ledto  contineri 
potuit.  Poftca  tamen  fomnoobrepente  plurifaum 
fudavit,  et  res  extra  periculi  alearo  fubito  con- 
ilitit.  Nodte  in  feqnenti  pro  continuanda  dia- 
phorcfi,  quibuflibet  fex  horis  dofin  pulveris 
contraervce  exhibendam  pra^cepi,  febris  et  af- 
iedtiones  nervofi  generis  brevi  ceflabant,  etaeger 
convaluit.  Tradt.  de  febr.  cxi.  p.  92,  94  &  95. 
From  the  above  cafe  we  obtain  a  tolerably  diV- 
tindl  view  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  Willis,  in  the 
management  of  fevers.     Bleeding,    antimonial 
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vomits,  glyfters,  cooling  regimen,  moderate 
fupport  in  every  ftage,  and  laftly  ftimulating 
diaphoretics,  in  the  late  periods  of  the  difeafe, 
comprehend  the  fum  of  this  author's  practice. 

22.  In  the  depuratory  fever  of  the  years  1661, 
1662,  1663,  and  1664,  we  find  little  material 
deviation,  from  the  practice  of  the  times.  The 
forms  of  Sydenham  after  bleeding  arc  Infuf. 
Croc.  Metall.  dr.  vi.  Oxymel.  Scillit.  et  Syr. 
Scabios.  com.  a  femunc.  m.  f.  emet.  After 
the  operation  of  the  emetic  he  recommends 
an  anodyne.  R.  Aq.  Papav.  rheasd.  unc.  ii. 
Aq.  Mirab.  dr.  ii.  fyr.  de  Mecon.  et  fyr.  Papav. 
errat.  a  femunc.  m.  f.  hauftus.  Where  glyfters 
are  neceflary  he  employs  the  common  decoction, 
and  towards  the  latter  periods  of  the  fever  has 
recourfe  to  cordials,  of  which  the  following  is 
one  of  the  moft  powerful,  R.  Pulv.  e  chelis 
cancror.  compof.  lap.  bezoard  oriental,  et  oc» 
cident.  contrayerv.  a  fcr.  i.  fol.  auri  n.  f.  pulvis 
fubtiliffimus.  Capiat  ad  quant,  g.  xii.  quoties 
opus  fuerit,  ex  fyr.  e  fucco  citri  ct  caryophyl. 
a  dr.  ii.  drinking  after  it,  a  julpp  compounded 
of  fome  of  the  diflilled  waters.     Sect.  i.  c.  iv. 

23.  Ad  aegrum  accerfitus,  mox  fanguinem  e 
brachio  educendum  curavi,  modo  nimia  debi- 
litas,  prasfertim  vero  proveftior  aetas  non  con« 
tra  indicaret ;  et  venaefeftionem  infupcr  alternis 
diebus  ad  duas  adhue  vices  rcpetendam  jufli, 
nifi  redeuntis  fanitatis  figna  aliter  fuadercnt. 
Diebus  intcrjeftis  enema  e  latfte  et  faccharo,  vcl 
fimile  injiciendum  prjecepi ;  prrtfcripfi  et  jula- 
pium   fequens   vcl  aliud  ejuimodi,  frequenter 
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omnem  tnorbi  decurfum  aflumendum.     R.  Aq. 
Portul.  Laftuc.  fl.  Paralyf  unc.iii.  fyr.  de  Limon. 
fcfcunc.  fyr.  violac.  unc.  i.  cap.  unc.  iii.  quater 
vel  quinquies  in  die.  et  ad  libitum.     Serum  lac- 
tis,  aquam  hordei,  et  fimilia  ejus  farina?  pro  potu 
ordinario  conceffi ;  pro  vidu  jufcula  etiam  hor- 
de acea,  avenacea,  panetellam,  poma  coda,  &c. 
jufcula  vero  e  carne  pullorum,  vel  ana  qusecun- 
que  interdixi.  Sed.  iii.  cap.  iii.  The  above  is  the 
ufual  method  of  cure  which  this  author  adopted 
in  the  epidemic  of  1667,  1668,  and  part  of 
1669.     He  brings  a  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
example  of  Dr.  Morrice.   Hsec  febre,  cum  efftu 
fiflimis  fudoribus  et  frequentibus  petechiis  labo- 
xantis ;  confentientibus  aliis  aliquot  medicis,  utri- 
que  noftrum  familiaribus,  vena  feda  fuit,  fur- 
rexit  e  ledo,  abflerfo  primum  fudore,  medica* 
mentis  et  diseta  refrigerantibus  ufus  eft,  prae- 
fentiflimo  cum  levamine;  et  cum  eidem  me* 
thodo  inftitit,  intra  paucos  dies  fanitati  reftitu* 
tus  eft.    Ibid. 

24.  The  epidemic  of  part  of  the  years  1 669, 
.1670,  1671,  and  1672,  affumed  a  different  ap- 
pearance and  our  author  attacked  it  by  a  differ- 
ent  method  of  treatment.  Quo  primum  accerfe- 
bar  die,  venam  cubiti  tundendam  fuafi,  eadem 
node  et  paregoricum  propinavi,  et  fequenti  au- 
rora potionem  banc  catharticam  lenitivam.  It. 
Tamarind,  femun.  fol.  fennae  dr.  ii.  Rhei  fequidr, 
coq  q.  f.  Aqua?.  Colaturae  u.  iii.  diflblve  Man.  et 
fyr.  Rofar.  folut.  unc.  i.  m.  f.  p.  fumenda  fummo 
mane.  Sed.  iv.  cap.  iii.  He  relates  the  cafe 
from  which  the  hints  of  this  practice  arofe. 
3  Juvencula 
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Juvcncula  a  me  intcrrogata  de  modo  quo  febris 
primum  invadcbat,  et  de  ejufmodi  duratione, 
faffa  efl  fe  a  dyfenteria,  quae  turn  ubique  fere 
graffabatur,  aquauordecem  retro  diebus  fuifte 
liberatum;  cui  five  fua  fponte  decedenti,  five 
medicamenri  ope  depulfae  protinus  fucccffit  did: a 
febris  cum  dolore  capitis  :  quibus  ego  me  rec- 
tiflime  occurrere  poffe  conje&abam,  fi  dyfentc- 
rise  loco  aliam  evacuationcm  fubftituerem,  ejus 
fimillimam,  quae  praclufa  febris  oborta  eft. 
Itaque  aggreffus  erat  morbus  vensefediionibus  et 
repetitis  purgationibus.  Ibid. 

25.  In  the  epidemic  which  prevailed  during 
the  years  1673,  1674,  and  1675,  our  author 
adopted  the  following  plan.  Hunc  itaque  cur- 
fum  inftitui :  fanguinem  e  brachii  venis  mitten- 
dum,  ea  quantitare,  qua?  aegri  viribus,  ajtati, 
aliifque  circumftantiis  con  venire  mihi  vifa  eft, 
ante  omnia  curabam,  atque  eodcm  fere  tempore 
emplaftrum  epifpallicum  bene  largum  Nucha? 
applicandum.  Die  proximo  clyfterem  lenitivum 
ita  tempore  injiciendum  prsecepi,  ut  ante  no&em 
fedari  pofiet  tumultus,  qui  ab  eo  inter  operan- 
dum  excitaretur,  hora  fcillicet  fecunda  tertiave 
poft  meridiem.  Repetebatur  enema  illud  fio- 
gulis  diebus  donee  imminueretur  morbivis.  Sect. 
v.  cap.  ii.  He  has  favoured  us  with  an  inftance 
of  this  mode  of  treatment.  Menfe  Septembri 
1674,  filium  novennem  librarii  cujufdam  sedibus 
meis  vicini,  nomine  Not,  hac  febre  una  cum 
fymptomate  jam  fsepe  memorato  (ftupore)  labo- 
rantem  traftabam  :  Extra&o  e  brachio  fanguine, 
ec  clyfteribus,  per  primos  aliquot  morbt  dies 

continuos. 
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continuos,  inje&is,  importuniffimse  matri  obfta* 
barn,  quse  rem  ocyus  expedire  acriter  urgebat 
quam  ego  cum  falute  filii  (tare  poffe  arbitrabar. 
I)atis  itaque  induciis,  nullo  medicamento  alio 
propinato  praeter  Julapium  aliquod  e  vulgaribus, 
quod  pacandae  quidem  matri  potius  deftinabatur, 
quam  filio  reflituendo,  trigeffimum  circiter  diem 
melius  habere  csepit ;  edulia  varia  etiam  abfurda 
mifere  difcupiens,  quorum  pars  aliqua  conce- 
debatur,  licet  nullo  alio  nomine  concedi  de- 
buifict  •,  atque  ita  tandem  prorfus  convaluit. 
ibid.  It  is  an  observation  worthy  of  remark, 
that  fpirit  of  vitriol  was  often  found  Angularly 
ferviceable  in  the  high  degrees  of  delirium, 
which  frequently  attended  this  fpecies  of  fever. 

26.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  the  new  fever,  from  that  of 
former  years.  I  fhall,  however,  tranfcribe  the 
general  ideas,  which  this  author  entertained  of 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  method  of 
cure  which  he  adopted.  Nihil  aliud  efle  quam 
fimplicem  fanguinis  inflammationem ;  ac  proinde 
indicationescurativas  ad  diftam  inflammationem 
debitis  remediis  et  methodo  reprimendam,  om- 
nino  dirigendas  efle. — Hunc  itaque  duftum  fe- 
quens,  primo  loco  fanguinem  e  bTachio  dextro 
adu.  x.  educi  volo.  Neque  fane  febris  hsec  (utut 
fanguis  emiffus  fa?piffime  pleurkicorum  fangui- 
nem aemulatur)  reiteratem  phlebotomiam  facile 
tolerat. — Vefperi  epifpafticum  feu  veficatorium 
Nuchas  appono.  Sequente,  aurora,  lenitivam 
hanc  potionem  exhibeo.  R.  Tamarin.  femunc.  F. 
Sennse  dr.  ii.  Rheifefquidr,  coq.  q.  f.  Aq.  adu  iii.in 
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colat.  diflbl.  Man.  &  fyr  Rofar.  folut.  a.  unc.  i. 
m.  f.  potio  fumcnda  fummo  mane.  Quod  qui- 
dem  catharticum  etiam  alrernis  diebus  rcpeten- 
dum  prarfcribo,  donee  tertiam  vicem  expleve- 
rit.  Hora  fomni  poft  catharfin,  totics  quoties, 
parcgoricum  hoc  vel  fimile  injungo.  R.  Aq. 
Paralyf.  unc.  ii. fyr.  e  Mcconio  unci.  fuc.  Limon. 
recenter  cxtracti  cochlearia  duo  m.  f.  hauftus. 
Id  fc.  cavens,  ne  force  ab  agitacione  et  tumultu, 
quern  in  febricitanrium  fanguine  et  humonbus 
purgantia  faepe  excitant,  seger  ex  fpirituum 
animalium  confufione,  comatofus  fiat.  Quod 
quidem  fymptoma  medicamen  turn  hypnoti- 
cum,  quantumlibet  contra  facere  videntur, 
procul  amolitur.  fchedul.  monitor. 

27.  Boerhaaeve's  general  idea  of  the  cure  of 
fevers  confilts  in  the  following  indications.  Cu- 
ratio  optima  febrium  generalis  obtinetur.  Si. 
i.  Vitae,  ejus  que  viribus  confulitur.  2.  Acre 
irritans  corrigitur,  expellitur.  3.  Lentor  dif- 
folvitur,  expellitur.  4.  Symptomata  mitigan- 
tur.    Aphor.  598. 

'  28.  I  fhall  transcribe  from  Stahl's  opufcula 
chymic.  as  much  of  the  cure  of  the  petechial 
fever  as  may  fcrve  to  give  fomc  general  idea  of 
this  author's  mode  of  practice.  He  has  defcrib- 
ed  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy  and  precifion, 
the  hiftory  and  mode  of  cure  of  a  particular 
cafe  of  this  difeafe. — Der  erfte  patient,  der  fich 
meiner  cur  hierinnen  bediente,  war  ein  junger 
von  Adel  bey  21  jahrem,  ein  Schotte  von 
gefchlecht,  fo  vordeme  Page  an  unfern  HofT, 
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anjctfo  aber  Fuhrer  bey  der  compaynie*  E{ 
war  hagrer  ftatur,  ziemlich  lang  von  peribn, 
ionft ebcn  niche  ungefund  nochfonders fwachlich . 
Diefmal  hat  er  etliche  tage  huftem  empfunden, 
mit  einer  verd  dries  lich  keit  im  kopff,  einetn  fo 
genanten  ftock-fchnupffen  gleich,  mit  einer 
mercklichen  tr^gheit  in  gliedern,  odcr  vielmehr 
am  ganzen  leib,  wie  man  es  wohl  eher  denen 
an  einer  perfon  umgehenden  fluflen  zuzu  fchrei- 
ben  pfleget.  Nach  wenigen  tagen  bekamecr 
gcgen  abend  ohngefehr  5  uhr  ziemlich  ftarck 
froft  :  welcher  nach  ohngefehr  einer  halbeq 
ftunde  fich  in  eineziemlich  ftarcke  hitze  verk- 
ehrte,  welche  die  ganze  nachc  hindurch  beftan- 
dig  anhielte,  und  kaum  nachfolgenden  vor- 
mittag  twas  merckliches  gelindert  wurd,  je- 
doch  dem  vollige  tag  hindurch  noch  fehr  emp- 
findlich  blieb.  Urn  eben  die  abend fzeit  wie 
am  vorigem  tage  fiele  fie  wieder  hefftig  an,  und 
wehretc  eben  maffig  die  nacht  hindurch,  nicht 
allcin  nach  geftriger  -art,  fondern  wohl  ehe 
noch  ftarcker,  auch  eben  fo  lang  mit  einerley 
hefftigheit,  ja  viel  mehr  noch  langer,  bis  fie 
doch  endlich  wiederum  urn  den  mittag,  und 
von  dar  biss  gcgen  den  abend,  ecwas  ertrag- 
licher  fchiene.  Und  diefe  art  continuirte  alfo 
auch  kunffuge  tage.  Bey  alien  diefen  umftan- 
den  war  zwar  noch  ziemlich  vieles  huften,  je 
doch  meiftens  gcgen  die  nacht,  als  den  neucn 
anfatz  des  paroxyfmi,  defto  hefftiger;  kopff- 
fchmcrzen  hiclrcn  beftand  ig  an,  doch  ebenfals 
gcgen  die  nacht,  und  durch  fejbigc  hin,  defto 
emp  findlicluT,  jedoch  warcn  lie  durgehens 
nicht  fo  gar  hefftig  arg.     Schlief  darbey  night, 

?  afs 
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aft  nightsy  als'  ftwa  cinem  jound-.  vaJ  I»ruhe : 
war  ziemlicb  begierig  auf  <rinckca^Wevvoi,l. 
auch  folches  eben  nicht  fo  cuk-iigj^BsJTig. 
Hiebey  aber  ver  fid  er  am  leibc  lieff^Eols^lr- 
Bey  gcbrauch  g'elihdcr  alexi  ulnumacorunffuft^** 
unter  laufienden  ablbrbentium  unl  diap^iorcii-*^ 
cum  fixorum,  gingen  bey  eilf  tage  hin,  das  er 
fo  in  einerley  zuftande,  To  ziemlich  tolerabel 
fchiene,  obne  einige  neur.ufalle,  oder  deter 
biiherigen  einigen  anwachs  oder  bcfchlirnme- 
rung.  Hieraut  aber  fchiene  es  wider  umfufch- 
lagen  (es  war  aber  bis  dabin  und  noch  dato 
die  wartung  fo  fchlecht  als  moglich)  und  hielte 
fich.  der  patient  abfonderlich  wegen  leidlicher 
warme  and  ertraglicher  bedechung  gar  nicht 
nach  nothdurfft,  fondern  blofs  nach  fcincm  ei- 
gencn  willen,  welches  auf  bloffcs  fletiges  luiFten 
und  crluhlen.  hinaus  lief.  £r  fing  alfo  an  iin 
kopffinie  zu  werden,  redcrc  viel  ungereimte 
einfalle,  warf  alles  von  fich,  und  jemehr  man. 
ihm  folches  verwehren  wolte,  je  mehr  er  fich 
ftrcuberc,  und  daruber  muhete  und  fatigirte, 
bey  folchem  alien  aber  continuirlich  erkaliete, 
obnerachet  er  doch  meiftenthiels  mit  einecn 
kleinem  madore  uber  den  leib  belaufien  war. 
Hierauf  bekam  er  fchleunig,  ja  noch  felbigen 
tages  elne  ziemlicb  oift  mahlige  diarr  beam, 
nichts  defloweniger  beharrete  nicht  allein  das 
delirium,  fondern  wurde  auch  an  ftatt  es  vorbin 
manchmahlen  aufgefetzet  hat,  nun  mehro  con- 
tinuum, doch  nicht  violent,  fondern  nun  fabel 
hafftig.  Diefes  zcug  wehrete  5  bis  6  tage  nach 
einander;  endltch  nahtnc  es  ab,  horete  gar  auf, 

tir  patient  erholtc  fich,  wurd  gefund,  und  leber 
O  z  Got 
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Got  lob  bis  an  hero  gans  wobl. — In  the  cttfe  of 
this  difeafe  the  author  appears  to  have*  avoided 
bleeditig,  vomiting,  purging,  the  ftronger  fu- 
dorifics  and  opiates,  conducting  the  bufinefs  on 
I  £the  following  plan.  Dabey  kehrte  ich  tnich 
nicbt  tm  geringften  an  die  fymptomata  com- 
munia,  das  ich  mich  diefelbigcn  im  wenigften 
hatte  ibllen  irre  machen  laffen.  Die  eflential 
fymptomata  aber,  refpedirte  ich  noch  weniger, 
lieffe  fie  fallen  und  wachen,  bis  fie  es  fatr 
batten,  Deliriren  aber,  und  hefftige  kopff 
fchmerzen  linderte  ich,  fo  gut  als  moglicb,  fo 
innerlich,  mit  difcutientibus,  humedanribus, 
diluent ibus,  als  aufferlich  mit  cam  phoratis, 
und  unguento  Alabaftr.  Ordinirte,  ja  injun- 
girte  ihnen  dabey,  fich  zu  keinem  fchwitzen 
zu  zwinden,  fondern  nur  fo  warm  zu  halten, 
ut  aftualis  refrigeratio  excludatur,  felbft  an 
meHenden  fchweifs  aber  durch  nicht  mehrer 
als  jefto  erwehntes  regimen  abzuwarten,  lief* 
nicht  alltin  zu,  fondern  wo  es  nichtf  von  felbft 
gefchahe  ordinirte  ich,  zur  not hdurfft  zu  trinck- 
en,  fondernlich  wehrender  hitze,  nur  nicht 
fehr  kalt  nichts  hitziges  und  inebriati  vifches 
nich  unbefcheidene  foffe,  nicht  eilig  nach  erft 
jefto  eingenomener  Artzney.  In  paroxyfmo  ord- 

•  nete  ich  Julepos  ex  aquis  diaphoreticis  und  fyr 
acetof.  citr.  mit  etwa  einer  oder  anderer  analep, 
aqua,  gegen  den  paroxyfmum,  aber  gebe  ich 
emulfiones,  dermaflen  eingerichtet,  das  man 
nicht  billiche  furcht  blaftiger  aengftiheit  halben 
dabey  haben  durffte.  Diefes  regimen  hielte  ich, 
es  mochten  petechiese  folgen  oder  nicht.     Zu- 

•  luahlen  aber  fuchte  ich  allezeit  den  leib  offea 

zu 
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fcu  erhalten;  und  achtete  diarrheam  fo  wohl 
durch  gehends,  ats  bey  fchon  wurcklich  erfchei- 
nenden  petechiis,  nichts  im  geringften,  nur  das 
der  patient  fich  nicht  dabey  unfcheidemlich  er- 
kuhlte. — This  method  of  treatment,  in  ^he  au- 
thor's opinion,  was  attended  with  uncdmmoa 
fuccefs,  but  the  remedies  in  reality  appear  to 
be  of  fo  feeble  a  kind  that  they  are  not  ca- 
pable, perhaps,  of  occafioning  either  much 
good  or  harm.  He  obferves  :  Meine  medica- 
menta  find,  eine  effenria  alexiphar  maca,  aus 
puren  vegetabilibus  temperatis,  welcbe  ich. 
dann  and  warn,  fo  mir  deren  vorrath  auf  einmal 
enrgehet,  mit  Tine.  Bezoartica  Michaeiis  (niche 
fehr  cam  phorit)  und  Effentia*  Scordii  p.  a?, 
ver  wechfele)  ein  pulver  ex  matre  Perlar.  oder 
ocul.  Cancror.  oder  auch  wohl  conch  is  noftralU 
bus,  antimonio  diaphoretico,  und  nitro  depu- 
rato : — und  diefe  faft  zum  haupt.  abfehen. 

19.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  illuftrate  the 
practice  of  Hoffman  by  fome  particular  exam- 
ples; I  fhall  therefore  tranferibe  fome  paffages 
refpedting  the  hiftory  and  cure  of  fevers; 
and  firft  of  the  Synocha. — Juvenis — Laffitu- 
dinem  fenfit  in  corpore  toto  quam  excepit  ex* 
tremorum  levior  refrigeratio,seftus  vero  intenfus, 
pulfus  celer,  prsecordiorum  anxietas,  anguftia 
fpirandi,  et  pedoris  oppreffio.  Tertio  die  tern- 
porum  arteria?  valide  pulfarunt,  caput  intu- 
muit,  doluit,  oculi  protuberarunt,  nox  infom* 
nis  fuit,  urina  rubra,  fine  fedimento,  et  delirarc 
csepir.  Hinc  vena  fedta  et  minimum  feptem 
fanguinis  uncise  fubtradtse,  et  data  mixtura  ex 

aqua 
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aqua  florutn  fambuci,  acacia?,  cera forum  in- 
grorum  ana  unciis  duabus,  aceci  deftillati  iAickk 
dimidia,  lapidum  cancrorum  drachma,  nitri 
puri  granis  xv.  fyrupi  papaveris  erratici  drach- 
mis  duabus,  de  qua  fingulis  horis  quatuor  fum- 
fit  cochlearia.  Quurn  ctiam  quarto  die  fanguis 
impetuofius  ad  c^put  ferretur,  nee  tamen  hae- 
morrhagia  erumperet,  ad  difcuffionem  fronci  ec 
temponbus  faepius  tepide  ad  motum  epithema 
hoc.  R.  Aceci  rofacei  uii.  fpir.  Rofar  uii. 
catnph.  ui.  olei.  ligni  rhodii  guttas  xxiv.  Ad 
fitim  fallendam  seftumque  eiinguendum  tindura 
florutn  cordal  cum  fpiritu  nitri  dulci  parata, 
cerve&c  tenui  pro  potu  inftillata :  alvus  praete- 
rea  per  aliquot  dies  claufa,  et  clyftere  emoliente, 
et  laxante,  ex  manna,  cremore  tartari  et  rhu- 
barbo  quater  foluta ;  eoque  fafto,  urina  appa- 
ruit  coda  et  fedimentum  incarnati  coloris  de- 
mifit.  Datis  demum  uiterius  bezoardicis  tern- 
peratis  cum  tindtura  modo  difta,  fenfim  con- 
quieverunt  fymptomata,  et  die  feptimo  pul- 
fuum  celeritas  remifit,  fudor  largus  prodiir, 
segerque  poffea  ad  fanitatem  rediit.  De  Febr. 
Syn.  Tom.  ii.  p.  109. — We  may  remark  in  ge- 
neral with  regard  to  this  mode  of  pra&ice,  that 
it  probably  mitigated  the  violence  of  the  fymp- 
toms ;  but  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  had  any 
effed  upon  the  courfe,  and  probably  very  little 
upon  the  ultimate  event  of  the  difeafe. — I  ihall 
likewife  mention  the  plan  of  cure,  which  this 
author  appears  to  have  followed  in  that  fpecies 
of  fever  which  he  diftingui&cs  by  the  name  of 
ardent.  Duci  militari  invafit  haec  febris, — cum 
artium  tremore  junda  fuit  fuoima  pnecordio- 

rum 
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rum  anxietas,  seftus  in  pe&ore  ingens,  capitis 
dolor,  fomnolentia,  nee  non  mentis  emotio. 
Conqueftus  eft  fimul  de  doloris  lateris  dextri,  et 
quarto  die  expuit  tuffi  fanguinem  cum  pituita 
mixtum.  Se£ta  fuit  in  principio  vena,  fed  quia 
inde  nullum  levamen,  vocarunt  me.  Eratautem 
ager,  q'uum  advenirem,  impatiens  quandoque 
et  irrequietus,  quandoque  fommolentia  et  tor- 
pore  obrutus,  fitis  ingens,  alvus  aftrifta,  calor 
vehemens,  urina  tenuit  flammea. — Clyfma  emo* 
liens  et  relaxans  ex  fero  la&is,  melle  ac  oleo 
amygdalarum  dulcium,  cum  momento  nitri  alvo 
injicere  juffi  ad  uncias  duodecem  aliquoties, 
non  tamei)  ad  purgandum,  quam  potius  ad  hu- 
medandas  et  relaxandas  inteftinorum  tunicas, 
Viquidem  clyfteres  ftimulo  carentes,  aliquoties 
injedti  et  diucius  retenti,  balneum  quafi   prae«- 

bent   internam. Emulfioncm    conficiendam 

fcripfi  ex  decodti  cornu  cervi  ipenfura,  amygd. 
dulc.fefcun.  femin.  quatuor  frigid,  major  a.dr.ii. 
additis  aquae  ceraforum  nigrorum  u.  ii.  totidem- 
que  rofarum,  matris  perlar.  nitri  de  purati  a. 
dr.  i.  julep,  rofar.  unc.  i.  Hanq  inter  aliquot 
horas  ebibit,  ac  praeterea  plifanam  ex  hordco, 
ral'ur.  C.  C.  et  fcorzonera,  tarn  avideob  ingen- 
tem  fitim  ingurgitavit,  ut  viginci  quatuor  hora- 
rum  fpatio,  vel  feptem  ejus  menfuras  epotavit, 
idque  per  aliquot  dies.  Dedi  etiam  jufculum 
avenaceum  cum  aliquot  cochlearibus  olei  amygd. 
dulc.  Et  exterius  thoracem  dolentem  atque  prae- 
cordia  inungere  juffi  linimento  ex  ol.  amygd. 
dulc.  u.i.  camph.  dr.  i.  et  extraft.  caftorei  liquid, 
icruidf.  His  seftus  reftindus,  feptimo  die  urina 
furbataac  nonnihil  ad  fundum  diaufit.  Aceceflit 

nono 
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nono  die  diarrhea,  ut  plus  quam  dccics  intra 
diem  et  no&em  dejecerat,  cum  levibus  tormi- 
nibus  in  ventre.  Succeffit  hie  fluxus  alvi  per 
quatriduum,  ac  interea  nihil  fumfit  quam  juf- 
cula  confortantia  carnium  *um  tantilk>  vini  cc 
jnacis.  S]c  felicifiime  febris  foluta,  eoquefado, 
vires  redierunt  cum  fanitate.  De  Febr.  Ard. 
Tom.  II.  p.  1 1 7— The  fame  author  has  alfo 
mentioned  fome  inflances,  where  copious 
draughts  of  cold  water  appear  to  have  cut  ihort 
the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  more  fpeedily.  He 
has  likewife  treated  of  the  petechial  fever,  which 
we  have  found  defcribed  by  Stahl ;  but  though 
his  mode  of  pra&ice  has  in  reality  the  appear - 
of  greater  decifion,  we  do  not  in  fad  find  that 
lie  boafted  of  greater  fuccefs  than  his  celebrated 
contemporary. 
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TO     THE 


CHAPTER 


UPON 


YELLOW     FEVER 


{*)T  ^  compliance  with  the  language  of  me* 
I  dical  authors,  I  have  defcribed  the  fol- 
lowing difeafe  under  the  name  of  Yellow  Fever, 
though  I  am  perfectly  fenfible,  that  the  appella- 
tion is  not  by  any  means  proper.  There  are 
fome  in  fiances  of  the  difeafe  perhaps  where  yel- 
lownefs  does  not  at  all  appear,  and  in  no  one 
does  it  ordinarily  fhew  itfelf  till  the  latter  ftages. 
I  know  alfo  that  mod  of   the  practitioner* 

P  of 
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of  Jamaica  confider  it  only  as  an  aggravated 
fpccies  of  the  remittent;  the  common  endemic 
of  hot  climates.  It  appeared  to  me  I  muft 
confefs  in  a  different  light  j  but  I  {hall  attempt 
to  defcribe  the  two  diieafes  accurately,  and  leave 
it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  may 
not  however  be  improper  in  this  place  to  take 
notice  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mofeley.  Dr. 
Mofeley  has  lately  written  a  treatife  on  this  dif- 
eafe,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  that  it  is 
no  other  than  the  K«wro$,  or  ardent  fever  of  the 
ancients.  But  the  yellow  fever  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
by  Dr.  Mo fe ley's  own  confeflion,  is  in  fome 
manner  peculiar  to  (I  rangers  newly  arrived  in 
tropical  climates.  The  Ketixrog  we  are  informed, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  on  the  coafts  of  the  contiguous 
continents  indifcriminately  among  men  and 
women,  natives  or  foreigners  :  in  fad  it  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  any  claim  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  diftindk  fpecieYd^difeaflT.  If  I  rightly 
underftand  the  fpirit  of  Hippocrates,  or  the 
defcription  of  the  ftill  more  accurate  A  re  r  a  us, 
Kaurog  in  reality  is  only  an  accidental  condition 
of  the  common  endemic  of  the  country,  where 
the  force  of  the  fever  is  chiefly  exerted  upon  the 
ftomach  and  alimentary  canal.  In  this  manner 
it  appears  frequently  in  Jamaica,  and  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  America  In  the  hot 
months  .of  fummer,  it  appears  occafionally  in 
every  climate :  and  is  not  neccflarily  accom- 
panied with,  nor  does  it  depend  upon  a  general 
inflammatory  diathefis  of  the  fyftcm  for  its  ex- 
iltence. 

6.  Au- 
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6.  Authors  feem  generally  to  have  attributed 
the  black  colour  of  the  vomitings  obfarved 
in  this  difeafe  to  blood  effufed  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ftomach  ;  but  the  falfity  of  this  opinion  is 
fufficiently  proved  by  the  appearances  which 
are  obferved  on  difie&ion. 


ERRATA. 

THE  author  hopes  the  reader  will  be  kind 
enough  to  cxcufe  fome  errors  in  pointing,  as 
like  wife  fome  aukwardnefs  in  the  language, 
which  might  have  been  eafily  corre&ed,  if  his 
diftance  from  the  printer  had  permitted  him  to 
revife  the  work  while  it  was  in  the  prefs. 
The  mod  material  however  of  fuch  errors,  as 
might  pervert  or  embarrafs  the  meaning,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  lift. 

Preface  p.  iv.  1.  7.  for  they  rc*d  ihcfc — P.  v.  1.  16,  fir 
Lucca  r.  Lucea — P.  24,  1.  26,  for  no  r.  a— P.  57  1.  i8t 
r.  Traliianus — P.  59,  1.  4,  r.  revival — P.  61,  I.  a,  r« 
Archigenes— P.  61 ,  I.  10,  r.  «rp<xrSi<n;,  I.  12,  r.  wjo** 
Oio'if.— P.  63,  I*  12,  r.  Vfoa-diaif,  1.  13,  r.  «{otAwk.— 
P.  87,  I.  19,  for  them  r.  thofe — P.  109,  I.  H)f  r.  Aotio  • 

chus — P.  117,  1. 4,  r.  wtrx* — P#  l  i0»  1*^  ^nc»  r"  exer* 
tion&— P.  128,  1.  23,  r.  Srahlian,  1.  24,  «iflo«(*li»«— 
P.  134,  1.  3,  r.  be — P*  149,  1.  9,  r.  to  the  actual  obfer- 
vation  of  the  cafe— P.  1 57,  1.  8,  r.  evacuation — P.  184* 
L  8,  r.  grcafv— P.  *8;,1.  28,  r.  fuccuffior.s — P.  293, 1.  28, 
r.  Iporadic— P.  307,  L  14,  r.  fomet— P.  326,  1.  12,  r. 
eliminate — P.  331,  I.  14,  /.  caufe — P.  351,  I.  15,  gukt 
their  do&rine — P.  361,  1*  7,  r.  Ctelias— P.  36a,  1.  ic, 
r.  Khofrou  Parviz, — P.  371,  1.  25,  r.  treated — P.  37Jf 
1.  29,  r.  fad— P.  377,  1.  27,  trmfe  not— P.  389,  1.  3, 
r.  revived. 


